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TO 

HIS HIGHNESS THE RAJA OF COCHIN. 

Two HONDEED AND TWENTY YEARS AGO HeNDRIK AdRIAAN VAN EheEDE, 
BaKON of M.YDRECHT, SOMETIME GOVERNOR OF THE DUTCH SETTLEMENTS IN 

Malabar, dedioated to one of Your Highness’s predecessors the third 
VOLUME OF the “ HoRTUS MalABABICOS ” OR GARDEN OF MaLABAR, ONE OF THE 
MOST MAGNIFICENT BOTANICAL WORKS EVER PUBLISHED REMARKING THAT WHEN HE 
WAS AT HIS WORK OF COLLECTING, PORTRAYING AND DESCRIBING THE PLANTS OF 

Malabar he had ever before his mind the presentment of the Prince who 

HAD vouchsafed HIM SUCH VALUABLE ASSISTANCE IN THE MATTER J THAT HE WOULD 
NEVER FORGET WHAT HE OWED THAT PrINCE ; AND HAD THEREFORE DEDICATED A 
(VOLUME OF THE “ HoRTUS MaLABARIOUS ” TO HIM IN ORDER THAT HiS HiGHNESS’s 

FAME AS A Maecenas might be spread throughout the whole world. 

I VENTURE TO DEDICATE THIS LITTLE WORK TO YoUR HiGHNESS IN GRATEFUL 

acknowledgment of Your Highness’s kindness and of the assistance rendered 
TO ME BY THE OFFICERS OF YoUR HiGHNESS’s StaTE, AND ESPECIALLY THE DlWAN, 

Mr. a. E. Banerji, I.C.S., and the District Magistrate, Mr. C. Achyuta 
Menon. 




■PREFACE. 


The Dateh records in the Madras Government’s record-rooms eouuaiu mautiriai lur 
a ehapter in the history of European enterprise in India. Samples of this material 
have been published in Dutch in previous volumes of this series. The present volume 
contains a sample in English. 

The series has been published with the view of preserving for the future historian 
of the Europeans in India material the safety of which in the manuscript form cannot 
be guaranteed. Also partly in order to bring to public notice the existence of the 
rnaterial. 

I began to read the manuscripts three years ago, being at that time interested, 
in connection with my official work, in the history of the Laccadive Islands and their 
former rulers, the Ali Rajas or Sea Kings of Cannanore ; and it then appeared to 
me, and I submitted to the Madras Government, that some of the records were worth 
printing or even worth translating. 

The Madras Government undertook the publication of the series at their press, 
and 15 volumes have now either appeared or are in an advanced state of preparation. 

This, the 13th volume of the series, contains translations of the two first. Their 
translation was begun in the year 1907. But it soon became apparent that accurate 
translation would not be possible without more knowledge of the history, the 
organization and the technicalities of the Dutch Bast India Company than my 
collaborators or I possessed. 

- I then undertook a course of reading with the view of qualifying myself for the 
task. • The well-known Dutch man of letters, Mijnheer Maurits Wagenvoort, who has 
made a special study of the history of the Dutch in the East, and was then travelling 
in the Madras Presidency, was good enough to advise me what to read, and I have 
found Mr. M. Nijhoff, book-seller, of the Hague, a ser^’iceable book-purveyor. 

On finishing the course of reading I had undertaken, I re-wrote the drafts of 
translations which had been prepared, and added an introduction and some notes. 

The time at my disposal has, however, been very limited, and what I now offer 
by way of introduction and commentary to these translations is intended merely to 
indicate to others some of the somces for a history of the Dutch in Malabar — a virgin 
subject for the historian. The whole work is only a small contribution of material 
with such aids towards the understanding of it as a person with little leisure for 
study has been able to collect in a country in which there are no first-class libraries. 

It is hoped that the statements made are, as far as they go, accurate. At any 
rate each statement can be verified by reference to the authority — printed book, 
manuscript, or living person — which I have been careful to quote for it. 
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PEEFACE, 


The title of the book pez’haps requires explanation. The name “ Malabar ” is 
now sometimes by usage proceeding from ignorance confined to. the British district of 
Malabar, the native states of Travaneore and Cochin being assumed to be ‘‘ Travaneore ” 
and “ Cochin ” and not “ Malabar I use “ Malabar ” of the country of the 
Malayalam nation ; which was, at the time these Dutchmen wrote, all parcelled out 
into “ bTative States, ” what is noAV the British district of Malabar not being 
considered then by any one exclusively or peculiarly Malabar. 

The responsibility for this volume of the series is entirel)' mine. It is not pub- 
lished “ By Authority ” and the Madras Government accept no responsibility for 
the accuracy of the translation or of the history or for the opinions expressed. 

A. GALLETTT. 


6 th February 1910. 
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INTHODUOTIOiV. 

I 


In the ye:\r 179;) tho Dutch factories and possessions in this Prositlcnoy foil into 
, Ti » 1 • » the hiindri of the KasI Inditi Company. 

I hoy comi>rjsea throe groups, those 
of the Commniulol Coast, lioatlqunrtors Pnlio-it, those of the Afuduni Coast (as 
il wais calleil), hcadipiartors Tuticnri>i, and those of the .Malabar Coast, heailquartors 
Cochin. The records of the fijvil two grouji.s o.xisted in the ea^^o of I’nlicat coniplotOj 
in the case of Tnticorin incompleto, in the year .181b\’ but have, sinoe disappeared or 
been ranovod from India; at any nvte tho)' are not to be found in the nrehivcH of the 
Madras Government or the di'-triot ivcord oflices. Tlie records of tiochin, the head- 
qiinrlor station of the third group, wore rolninod for nuinv years at Cochin, were then 
transferred to the headquarters of the .Malabar Collec.torato, Calicut, and finally, 
transferred to Madras in the vear 1891 \ 


'I'hese records consist of some l. jOt) large volnmcs lioiiml in leather or paper 
and packets of loose papers, in a list in Dnteii, whicli i.s not dated hut must have 
been drawn up in 179.7, tle re are 1,018 entries. 'I'lio Governinont of .Madras, who 
wore not aware of tiie e.'cistence of this list, oans* d a printed list to ho drawn up 
in Knglish by a Dntcliman resident at Afadrns on tlie transfer of the records to that 
station. This list, in tlie compilati'm of whie.h live year.s were occupied, armngc.s 
the rocord.K in elinmological order and ealendar.s a fevv of the most inqtortant of tliein. 
The Dutch list of 1797, wliieh arratig-s the records under (heir proper lieading.s, 
such ns •' Hesolutions ”, *' I.eltor.s from Ikitavia’k “Translations of lettor.s from 
Native princes’’, vill also he of use to students who wish to obtain eopio.s of 
particular documents, 'J’wo hundred or more of the volumes or jiackets which are 
entered in the li.^t of 1797 are tin longer (o he found, while a few omi-ssions or 
probable mistakes have been noticed in that list. Otherwise the records now in tho 
Madras record-room are iho.so listed at Cochin in 1795. 


Many of tho older records were already missing in 1705. For instance t boro 
were then, ns now, only a few volumes of letters from Batavia dating hack heyonti 
1757. Time has injured or further injured some of (lie oldest volumo.s, a few of 
which are now entirely illegible; but practically wo Jinve tlie conlont.s of tho 
record-room of a Duteli f.'Iiief Factory much in the same condition as (hoy -wore in 
at the end of the ISth century while the administration was being carried on. 

The hi.story of (he ].hitch Fast India Company, which flourished for two cenlurics 
and bequeathed a maguifleont empire to tho nation, i.s of (lio greatc.st intorc.st, but 
has been ob.scurcd by the loss of the great bulk of the Company’s record.s*. 
The publication of tlic Batavia Diary for many of the years of the 17tli century 
and the voliunc.s of selections of Dc .Tonge and others from what remains in 
Holland of the Company’.s archives have thrown light on tlio transnolioiis of tho 
Supreme Government at Batavia and (he history of the .Archipelago. But tho 
history of the various out-factories, c.specially those on tho continent of India, and a 
full account of out-faelory adininistraliou, havo yet to bo written. TJio Cochin 
records preserved at !^[ad^as arc a mine of wealth, us yet unexplored, to tho student 
of the history of tho Dutch liast India Company at its out-fuctorics, and, in a smaller 
degree, to tho historian of India. From them it will bo possiblo, after much 
preliminary work of perusal, selection and oomporison, to draw a fairh' complete 
picture of the administration and finances and historical development of the Dutch 
Coramanderj’’ of Malabar, and (lie historian of India will find in them further material 
for tho histoiy of the M'’cst Coast lieforo tho rise of the British power. 


* Do Nodorlandsclio Fnetorijon in Voor-IndiP in don AnnTong dor lO'- Fouw, hy 1’. H. Vnn dor Komp (Niilioff, tbo 
Hagno). It lias boon osoortainol that n fair " Momoiro " of Gorornori) of tho Coroinandol Const exist nl liataria. 

* Order of tho Mudras Govommont No. 202, Political, dated 17th April 1891. 

* bfB. No. 1029, pnhlishod ns noloolion Number 0 in this sorios. 

‘ Klorl: do Hons, Geochiohtlichcr Uoliorbliol! dor Administnilivon, Roohtliohon nnd Finnnziollon Nnlwioltlung dor 
NodorlUndisch-Ostindiscbcn Compiignio, Introduction, p. II. 
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In view of the considerable interest of these records the Madras Government 
have issued orders that the more important of them should be copied and published 
and a few volumes of Selections have already appeared in the original language! 
This book contains translations in English of the first two volumes of the Selections' 
in which were publisLied Memoirs or Accounts of their Administration written 
by two Dutch Chiefs of the Malabar Settlements in the years 1743 and 1781 
respectively. ’ 

II 

It was one of the salutary rules of the Dutch Company that every Chief of a 

“ Memoirs ” of the Dutch Chiefa of Malabar. Setttement should ordinarily, before 

retiring from his appointment, prepare a 
memorandum on the administration for the guidance of his successor, who, in view 
of the great extent of the Company’s field of enterprise, would in many cases have 
no experience of the country, the people or the history of his new station. Accord- 
ingly the successive Commaudeurs or Governors of the Malabar Coast generally left 
such a memorandum on record. In a list of the year 1761^ I find the following 
“ Memoirs” entered : — 

(I) Memoir of Hendrik Van Eheede, 17th March 1677. 

( 2) „ of Gelmcr Vosburg, ISfch October 1687.- 

(3) „ of Magnus Michelman, 14th .Tannary 1701. 

(4) „ of Johannes Hertonberg, 24th December 1723. 

(5) „ of Jacob de Jong, 30th December 1731. 

(6) ,, of Adriaan Maten, 12th January 1735. 

(7) „ of Julius Valentijn Stein Van Gollenesse, 1743. 

(8) „ of Beinicus Siersma, 1748. 

(9) „ of Brcdrik Ounes, 31st December 1756. 

The second, fourth and fifth of these “ Memoirs ” had already disappeared in 
1795.^ The third, sixth and eighth have since disappeared and the first is now 
undecipherable, though the volume is in the Madras record office. The earliest 
remaining “ Memoir” is accordingly the seventh, which is the first of the documents 
translated in this volume. 

The following is a list “of the “Memoirs” left behind by the Commaudeurs 
who succeeded Cunes : 

(10) Memoir of Caspar De Jong, 1761. 

(II) „ of Godefridus Weijerman, 1765. 

(12) „ of Cornelius Breekpot, 28th February 1769. 

(13) „ of Adriaan Moens. 18th April 1781. 

(14) „ of Johan Gerard Van Angelbeek, 15tb March 1795. 

These last five “ Memoirs ” still exist and have been, or are being published by 
the Madras Government in the Dutch language. No. (13) has been selected for 
translation into English as being by far the most interesting and comprehensive of 
these works. That place of honour would perhaps have been claimed by the first 
“ Memoir ” of all, that of Van Bheede, could it now be read. Stein Van Gollenesse® 
absolves himself from writing a full account of Malabar because Van Eheede had 
already done it so admirably, and Van Bheede was one of the ablest of the Dutch 
Company’s officials of his time ; his memory is kept fresh to this day by the twelve 
folio volumes, of the Hortus Malabaricus or Botany of Malabar. A copy of Van 
Eheede’s Memoir is preserved at the Hague and the existence of another has been 
brought to my notice by a bookseller. Steps are being taken to obtain copies so 
that the work may be included in this series. 

The translation of all, or even of the valuable part, of the Madras Dutch records, 
would be a task of immense magnitude. But a sufficiently clear view of Dutch 
enterprise in India may be obtained by readers who do not wish to make a special 
study of the subject from these “ Memoirs ”, which were intended to he and to some 
extent are compendia of the history and administration of the West Coast Settle- 
ments. As it was necessary to make a sehction for translation, two documents oi 
the “ Memoir ” class have been selected. 

^ j In MS. Ko. 674. «M8. Wo. 1629. ’P. 49 in/ro. 
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The history of Ihitavin uiul of the SupriMiio OoviHinnont of Iho ComjiaHy in 
India is host stu (Hod, not from Memoirs bnt, from the Diary maintaimal at 
Batavia, in whitd) all events of iinportanoo and ahstraols of important lotlors were 
regularly onlorod. The Batavia Diary for Iho year 1663, for instance, is a portly 
volume of 700 printed pages in which lengthy descriptions, ahstraotod from despatches 
received, may he read of the capture of Co(dnn from tho l.’ortugucPo and all other 
important events of the year. Ajul so also persons curious about tho history of tho 
Knglish factories on tho West toast wonld turn for information to the Diaries kept 
at 5'oilichcrry and Anjeimo. Bnt at Cochin the Town Diary does not appear to have 
been rogulariy kept. NVo have vohnnes only f<tra few ycar-s and those contain little 
intonnaiion. ' Special diaries were maintained for sjteeial otaaisions, for instance for 
the campaigns of 1717 * against the Zunu»rin and of 1733 against 'rravancorc, and 
these are of interest. But there is no continuous record of oveuts in Iho journal 
form, and the history of the times ('an best he gathered from the Memoirs.*’ 

Thcexisttmccof these records has not hcim altogether unknown. Moons’ Afomoir 
is hrieflv reforrx'd to in Major .Drury's tnuislation of (.’antor Vissc.licr's Letters from 
Muhilwr (186-) and Dr. I)ay used tnuislations made for or lent to him of soino 
documents for the accanint of the Dntcdi in Mnlahur given in his “ Jjnnd of tho 
Pcrinnuls ” (IS'jfi). But Day knew no Dutch and appears to have heen ill scrvc^l by 
the persons Im employed to collect material for him. At any nxl(! his account is 
defective and not always aecunite. It will he .suflicient to observe that even his list 
of Commandours of Cochin is incorrect. Dr. D.iy’s account 1ms been followed in 
Logjui’s Malabar Manual and other semi-onioial publications. 


m 

“The Malabar Coast” formed hut a Ptnull part of the pos.«(?Bsions of tho Dutch 
The Dutch Settlement, on the Malnl.nt Const. iHdia Company. 'L'ho following is 


Factories of the Company in the ye.ar ]r).“)0. 


a list * of tho Jloofd-Comploirs or Chief 


{!) MollKS’.'Of. 

(2) Ainhoinn. 

(0) Banda. 

(•1) M((C.n‘=sar (Cclchcs). 

(5) .*^olor. 

{0) Achocn. 

(7) ilnlaecA. 

(8) West-Const of .Sumntra. 

(9) .Tambi (Snmnfra). 

(10) Balombnng (.Snmntrn). 

(11) Cambodia. 

(12) lylnrtapur.n. 

(13) Quinnm. 

(14) Arrac.nn. 

(15) Tlio Island Mauritiii.s. 
(10) Tho Island Modngnsoar. 


(IT) Mitlab'ir. 

(18) Surat, 

(10) Moolm. 

(2U) Pernia. 

(21) Bnssorn. 

(22) Viiigurln (near Goa). 

(23) Ceylon. 

(21) .Siam. 

(25) 3’aljouan (o(T Ibo island Fonnosa). 
(20) .Inpan. 

(27) 'roiKiniu. 

(2S) .Manilla. 

(20) Coromandel. 

(30) P(!pii. 

(.31) Bengal. 

(.32) Batavia. 


Most of thcEo places were at that time only commercial residences, not strong 
places nor territorial posse.ssions held in sovereignty, Ihongli in Java the conquest 
of the kingdom of Jaecatru had alrcmdy rnised tho Company to the position of a 
Sovereign. As might bo expected, los.se.s or acquisitions occurred from time to time. 
ITo. (25), for instance, Formosa, was lost a few years after, while the absence from 
the list of that colony with a great future, tho Capo of Good Hope, which was not 
occupied till 1652, will at once be noticed. The list in 1725, 75 years later, reads 
as follows - : — 

(1) Moluctms, under n Governor. 

(2) Amboina and 10 other islands, under a Governor. 

(3) Banda and 9 other islands, nndor a Governor. 

(4) Macassar, under a Governor. 

(5) Solor and Timor, under a Chief. 


* From tho " Inutmctions ” of 16C0 quoted hy Klorlt do Hons, p. 80. 
‘ Valenlijn, Oad on Kionw Oo«t-lndion (1726). 
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(6) Malacca -witb vanous subordinate factories in the Malay Peninsula and on the 

East Coast of Sumatra, under a G-ovemor. 

(7) West Coast of Sumatra, under a Chief. ? 

(8) Jam hi, under a Chief, 

(9) Palemhang, under a Chief. 

(10) Malabar, under a Oommandeur. 

(11) Surat, under a Director. 

(12) Mocha, under a Chief. 

(13) Persia (G-ombroon), under a Director. 

(14) Ceylon, under a Governor, with subordinate Commandeurs at Jaffna and Galle. 

(15) Japan (island Desima off Nagasaki), under a Chief. 

(16) Coromandel, under a Governor. 

(17) Bengal, under a Director. 

(18) Batavia, under the Governor-General, 

(19) Samarang or North-East Coast of Java, under a Commandeur, 

(20) Bantam (Java), under a Chief. 

(21) Cheribon (Java), imder a Chief. 

(22) Cape of Good Hope, under a Governor. 

The list of 1726 is shorter than the list of 1 650, but the Company had become 
much more powerful in most of the places mentioned. Whenever a settlement was 
in cliarge of a Governor or Commandeur the Hutch maintained forts and an armed 
force and exercised some sort of sovereign powers. On the other hand the title 
“ Director ” {i.e. Director of trade) indicates the purely peaceful and commercial 
status of a settlement and at Surat, in Persia and in Bengal, which were in charge 
of Directors, the Company were mere tradesmen, as also at Mocha and in Japan, 
where the factories were in charge of men of inferior standing. Coromandel was in 
1725 a Governorship, that is an important settlement with a strong garrison, and 
Malabar a Commandery, that is also a fortified settlement, though, ranking lower in 
importance ; they were only in name identical with the Cloromandel and Malabar of 
the older list of 1650, and in fact comprised very different possessions. By the 
Malabar of the older list are meant unfortified factories at Cannanore and Cayen- 
culam ^ and perhaps elsewhere while the Malabar of the second list means the 
strong town of Cocbin with territory won from the Portuguese or Native princes 
and fortresses at Cannanore, Chetwai, Cranganore, and Quilon besides factories 
or residencies at other places. In 1725 the strong fortified town of Negapatam 
was the headquarter station of the Coromandel Coast ; in 1650 it was still in the 
possession of the Portuguese. 

The Malabar of Stein Van Gollenesse (1743 A.D.) and of Moens (1781 A.D.) is 
the Malabar of the second list, and one of a score or more possessions of the Dutch 
East India Company. It is not easy to estimate the. relative importance of the 
various possessions, but it may be observed that the ordinary establishment of 
Europeans at the Malabar factories in time of peace may be reckoned at some 
600 to 800 out of a total of 15,000 to 20,000 Europeans employed by the Company 
in the East. Malabar was always put down as a possession that did not pay its 
way ^ and the accounts kept in the East certainly show a considerable loss during 
the period of its occupation. No separate accounts were however kept for the 
different settlements of the profit or loss on produce exported to Europe and the 
Malabar factories, which in the eighteenth century bought one to three million 
pounds of pepper at 2| to 4 stivers (pennies) a pound and exported the amount or 
a portion of it to Europe to be sold at 12 to 20 stivers a pound \ were not credited 
with the profits which this trade doubtless represented ; and similarly Amboina got 
no credit for its cloves nor Banda for its nutmegs nor Coromandel for its piece-goods. 


» Letter of the Governor-General’s Council of Batavia, dated 22nd Novemher 1651, reproduced in Valentijn 

jj.u., Ponnani ; eee treaty with Zamorin in Valentijn V,-2, 26. The Zamorin granted the 
huild a factory at Ponnani. In 1646 they obtained pepper at Cannanore, Cayenoulam, Cahont, Purakad ana « i o 
(Batavia Diary for 1645, p. 308). 

’Canter Visaoher, Van ImhofE Dubois, etc. ■' of 

‘Authority: MSS. Noa. 137, 69^ V45, 1134, etc. So in 1724 A.D. 2,678,650 Ihs. fn 

362,479 gnildere were sent to Holland (MS. Ko. 137). This worts out to 2J If.’ in 4^3588". 

Holland at 14:^- Btivers a Ih. ; that is, the price obtained in Holland was more j of the eichteonth 

Btirors Uli.iu Holland in 1763 (Price list in MS. Ho. 745). Towards he end of 
century Eaynal reckons that the Prench could hny pepper in Malahar at 12 eous (6d.) alb. and ... 

srsoue^CBt: IV, Oh. XXVIII). The Dntoh, being singer in Malabar than their European competitors, then paid 
only u Hi- under a special contract with the King of Travancore. 
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Subject to this obsorvation the following table iu whioh the profit and loss on 
each possession is given for the years 1760 — 8, may bo taken as some sort of basis- 
for a judgment of the relative valuo and importance of different possessions: 


Fimuccs of different possessions, 17G0 — 8. 


(in guilders nt nlioul 11 (o «n ICuglish novereign.) 


l’o55c.‘Sion. 



Territorial 

Uovomips. 

Trade 

Pro (its. 

Total Bevpiino. 

Charges. 

(1) Amboiin .. .. 



270,000 

262,000 

.732,000 

2,334,000 

(2) HiintlR . . . . 



218,000 

307,000 

(725,000 

1 867,000 

(■"j Ternale 



1.77,000 

122,000 

279,000 

1,561,000 

(41 Macassar 



681,000 

373,000 

967,000 

1,818,000 

(6) l!anjermas<ing .. 



2,000 

99,000 

101,000 

268,000 

(6) Timor 




113,000 

270,000 

667,000 

(7) .Malacca 



886,000 

193,000 

1,079,000 

1,316,000 

(8) Fadaiig (West Coa.st of Sum.slra) . . 



770,000 

790,000 

1,210.000 

(9) Carok (I'er.sia) 



8,000 

929,000 

937,000 

2,786,000 

(10) Sunit 



IP.OOO 

. 0,060,000 

6,069,000 

1,928,000 

(11) 



PSS.OOO 

S,i55,000 

3, .IPS, 000 

S,li71fl00 

(12) Conmiandel ... 



.711,000 

0,407,000 

6,918,000 

6,111,000 

(13) lloacal 



663,000 

2,900,000 

3,(762,000 

7,967,000 

(14) Ceylon 



6,463,000 

3,0.75,000 

9,607,000 

23,101,000 

(15) Capo of (tood Hope 



1,109, 000 » 

321,000 

1,733,000 

4,125,000 

(16) Chpiil'On 



610,000 

121,000 

661,000 

108,000 

(17) Bantam 



22,000 

92,000 

114,000 

093,000 

(18) Saniaraner (East Coast of Java) . . 


2,31;7,»n0 

988,000 

3,303,000 

3,068,000 

(19) Batavia 

a • « . 


9,318,000 

22,000,000 

.31,318,000 

31,373,000 


It will bo clear that judged on a financial basis Illalabar was of little importance 
in comparison with the groat possessions of Java (Nos. 16 — 19) and Ceylon (No. 14) ; 
though it is to be observed that the largo figure of twenty-throe million guilders or 
over two million sterling under the Ceylon charges is not normal, but includes the 
cost of a war of the Dutch with the King of Caudv, which went on from 1760 to 
1766. 

In regard to the home trade during this period .Malabar was not a very important 
possession. The total amount of the profits on the coffee and sugar of Java, tea 
from China, spices from the Spice Islands, cinnamon from Ceylon, and piece-goods 
from Surat, Bengal and Coromandel was large in comparison with those on the 
Malabar staple, pepper, which was also to bo obUiined from other parts of the Dutch 
possessions, and a few thousand pounds of j\[ulabar turmeric and cardiimom.s “ and a 
few bales of piece-goods. The Compau3’’s sales of Indian products in Holland from 
1760 — 8 averaged a little over 21 million guilders ora little under two millions 
sterling a year towmrds which the products of Malabar probably did not contribute 
more than .£60,000 to £10U,000 sterling. 


IV 


The Dutch first came to the East at the close of the 16th century in search of' 

Foundation of the Dutch Empire in the East, those products wdiieh they had been 

accustomed to procure in the ports of the 
Iberian peninsula before their revolt against Spain, ivith which Portugal was then 
united. It was part of the policy of the Portuguese to keep their charts of the- 
Eastern Seas secret and to permit no information regarding the route to be published. 
But it was in fact impossible to conceal such knowledge. The Dutchman Linschoten 
who proceeded to the East in 1583 iu the train of the Archbishop of Goa, published 
a book * in 1592 and communicated valuable information, while on the 17th April 
1592 the bookseller Oornelis Claesz of Amsterdam informed the States-General that 
he had obtained twenty-five charts of the African, Indian and Chinese seas from the 


‘ From tho Memoir of Iho director of the Company in Holland 0. Van der Oadoiraonlen quoted by Klerk d« 
Bens, p. 209. 

* So in 1726 A.D. 26,000 lb. of Slalabar turmeric and 12,460 lb. of Malabar cardamoms -u'ere sent to HoUand.. 
The profits were not, as in the case of pepper, enormous ; in 1726 the increase in value was only 75 per nent. in the. 
case of turmeric and 46 per cent, in the ease of cardamoms (MS. No. 137). 

* Klerk do Reus, Appendix V (6). 

* An English translation has appeared in the Hakluj-t Series (1884). ' 
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sohoto Feter Ptacius, who in his^ turn had procured them from the cosmograpHsf 
Bartolomeo de Lasso, who occupied an official position in Spain. Several co^pLies 
were soon afterwards formed m the Netherlands and several expeditions were ?entto 
% companies, of the commanders of the expeditions, the 

Dumber of the ships under their command, and the dates of their departure and 
xeturn are shown in the following table ^ ^ • 

Table of early Dutch voyages to the East. ' 


Company. 


Commander. 


Date of departure. Date of return. 


Company Van Verre (of distant 
parts), Amsterdam. 

Old Company, Amsterdam . . 
Mouoherou’s Company, Veere. 
Company of Middleturg 
Do. 

Do. 

Old Company, Amsterdam . . 
New Brabant Company, 

Amsterdam. 

Old Company, Amsterdam 
ho. 

New Brabant Companj’, 

Amsterdam. 

Company of Middleburg 
United Company,Ameterdam. 
Do. 

Moucheron’s Company, Veere. 


Houtman 


S. C. Van Nock 
Houtman 

G. Leroy and L. Bikher 
J. Mahu & S. deCordes 

O. deN.iort '.. 

S. Van der Hagen 

P. Both 


J. Wilkens 
Van Neok 
G. Seneschal 


C. Bastiaanz 
J. Van Heeuiskcrok 
W. Harmonsz .. 

T. Van SpUbergh 


2-4-1695 

i-6-98 

16-3-98 

1698 

1598 

1698 

1699 
1699 


14-4-1697- 

J uly 1599-Sept. 1600 
29-7-1600 
1600 
1601 
1601 
1601 
1601 


These expeditions ^ visited the Archipelago, not the Indian mainland. On the 
20th of March 1602 the various Companies were united under the name of De Alge- 
meene G-eoetroyeerde Oost-Indische Compagnie or General Chartered East-Iudian 
Company and were granted a monopoly by the States-General. The United Company’s 
existence continued for nearly two centuries. Though the earlier expeditions did 
not visit the Indian mainland, factors were despatched by native ships to Guzerat 
as early as the year 1602 from a factory which the Middleburg Company’s 
expedition of 160i (No. 12) had founded at Aelieen in Sumatra. In a letter^, 
dated 20th April 1602, the.se factors announced their arrival at Surat after a 
voyage of 2 months and 6 days, of which b days were 'spent in the Maldives, and 
reported that business could be done with the Maldives, with Guzerat, and with 
Malabar, merchants from which last region had informed them that there were many 
places in their country where there were no Portuguese, and the Dutch might build a 
fort. These factors later proceeded from Surat to Calicut, but were seized by the 
Portuguese, taken to Goa, and hanged ■*. 

In 1603 the new United Company sent out a great expedition of 13 ships with 
close on a million guilders worth ou board under Steven van der Hagen. He was 
specially ordered to visit the West Coast of India, and mention is made in the instruc- 
tions ° furnished to him of the piece-goods trade of Pulicat and Masulipatam on the 
Bast Coast. In 1604 the fleet touched at Gannanore, Calicut and Chetwai and Van der 
Hagen concluded a treaty of alliance ®, dated 11th November 1604, with the Zamorin 
of Calicut against the Portuguese. The Dutch were to be allowed to build^a fort at 
Calicut. .The first Dutch factories in India seem, however, if the short-lived factory 
founded at Surat in 1602J be. excepted, to have been at Masulipatam and Petapuli 

' Roland Bonaparte, Lea premiers voyages des Neerlandais dans I'Insulinde (1884). The Resolation Statos- 
General and other dooumenls proving these tacts arepiintea in the first volume ot de Jonge’s oollection. .PJancins got 
30.0 guilders ter his trouble and the bookseller the exdnsive right of printing the maps. _ ti- v i -i 

- A bibliography of tbe very interesting journals and voyages of the early Dutch navjgators^ was ^almshed by 
F. Muller, Amsterdam in 1867 ; and many of iriiportant documents regarding these expeditions are printed in De Jonge, 
Vole. 1-lil. ■ ■ • - . 

® Printed atp. 496, Vol. II, De Jonge. 

* De Jonge HI, 32. 

‘ Printed at p. 160, Vol. Ill, De Jonge. • ' 

» Pointed at p. 294, Vol. III. De Jonge. . 
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{now Nizampataiu, Repalli Tahik, Guntur District), whore factors had boon left by 
the yacht “ Delft”, which van dor Hagen liod dotachocl from his fleet, in 1G05 and 
1600 respectively’. One of the factons was sent to the court of the King of 
Golcondu and obtained a Firman dated August 1606, permitting the Dutch to 
trade in his dominions. In 1607 there was again a Dutch factor at Sui-at, 
but be was as unfortunate as bis predecessor.'^ ; he was seized and convoyed 
to Berhampore and eoinmitted suicide-'. In 1608 or 1609 a factory was founded 
at “ Tognapatnain ” (Ddvanapatnain, near the preseut European Club, Cuddalore) 
on the Ifast Coast with the permission of the “ King ” (properly Naiek under 
Vi-jauagar) of Jinji * but it was soon removed to a house “ made of blue free- 
stone Kin feet, long by 74 broad ” in the native fort at Tirupapuliyur, “ two 
Dutch miles inland’-, i.e., near what is now Cuddalore New Town*'. In 1610 a 
further Finnan was' obtained from the “ King ” of Jinji and the factory at Pulicat 
was founded In 1615 a fort called the Castle of Gueldres” was built at Pulicat’, 
which became the Company’s head-quarters on the Coromandel Coast, with numerous ' 
further subordinate factories in the Northern Cirenrs, Hyderabad, Orissa, Bengal, 
Pegu, Arracan. For instance, for a few years before the kingdom of Golcouda fell 
before Aurungzebe there Avas a factory at Golconda and another at Nagulawamsa, 
half-waj’ between Mnsulipatam and Golconda, there were factories and bleaeliiug- 
grounds for many years at Palcole in the Ki.stna, Drak.sluirdma in the Godavari and 
Biinlipatam in the Yizngapatam districts of the kladras Presidency and the factory 
at Hugh had several sub- factories in the interior of the great province of Bengal. 
Meanwhile the factory at Surat had been re-established with s\ib-factories at Broach, 
Ahmedabad, Agra and other places and the Dutch agents from the West Coast 
penetrated as far as Lucknow and Benares in search of commodities 

At tlio beginning of the seventeenth century, the Portuguese still occupied 
Ceylon and the southern part of the Indian peninsula Avns still encircled by their 
strong places, St, Thome near Madras, Regapatam, Manar, Quilon, Cochin, Cranga- 
nore, Caunauorc, Mangalore, Basrur, Houawnr and Goa. 


The Dutch could legitimately pursue a policy of aggression because Spain, with 

™ . t r. 1 • r , 1 . T, , which Portugal was then united, was 

11)0 laKuip- of Cochin from the J.ortapucso. , „ j „ -jt li 

^ *= from time to time at Avar. AA’ith them. 

Their first determined efforts, hoAvcver, Avere not directed against the Portuguese 
strongholds on the terra firma of India. They harried the Portuguese on the seas, 
and endeavoured to drive them out of the Archipelago, Ceylon and the Malay Penin- 
sula. Colombo and Singapore arc now Iavo of the great ports in the Avorld ; Ceylon and 
Malacca were gatu then keys to the trade of the East. Spain received warnings from 
the Portuguese Viceroy and urgent requests for ships and men and money ”, but 
such fleets as Spain could fit out Avere for the most part Avanted in South American 
waters. The Dutch had obtained a fooling in Ceylon in IGll) and look Malacca 
on the 14th of January 1641. Portugal had successfully rebelled against Spain in 
December 1640 and concluded a Treaty” Aviththe States- General on the 12th of, 
June 1641, under Avhich there Avas to be an armistice in India for ten years; but 
disputes occurred regarding its application and the Dutch continued to strengthen 
their position in Ceylon till 1644. At the end of 1652 they renewed the attack on 
the Portuguese forts in the island. The Portuguese were a weak and poor nation 
Avith many interests to defend. The new king Avas chiefly concerned Avith maintain- 
ing himself against his neighbour of Spain. He had other Avars to w'age in Brazil 


* Dp .longo III, 40-1. 

* Vrintod nt p. 213, Do Jongo HI. 

3 Do Jengo III. 36.. 

* Do Jongo III, 76. The Pirman, dated 30th Kov. 1608, ia printed at p. 281 . » 

^ Docamoiith at pp. 339-346, Do .lonifo III, 

* Doemnento at pp. 339 and 318, Do Jongo, Vol. III. 

’ Vainntijn -V-l. 

® Pirinan from he Great Mogul nt p. 299 seq. Batavia Diary, Volume for 1603. 

® Dnnvere, the Portnguoso in India (1894), II, 266. 

Treaty on pp'. 360-2, Uo Jongo, Vo\. 111. 

AhBtraot of the Treaty is given hy Danvers II, 274. 

'^2 Report of His Worship the Governor A. Van dtr Moydon, dated 20th Soptombor, 166 fl/7f/d*Valontiin V-1 
(a). 43. . . 
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and in Africa. In the East the Portugnese had many more strongholds than they- 
eould adequately garrison, and the Dutch were not the only enemy In 1652 their 
fortsun Canara, wliich they had not sufficient means to keep in repair had been 
attacked by the Chief of Bednore In 1651 the king of Bijapur marched against Goa 
ihough they made a determined resistance in Gevlon from 1652 to 1656 their forces 
were inadequate. They had only 500 Europeans in Colombo at the beginning of 
its siege by the Dutch, nor was it well fortified h Colombo feU on the 12th of 
May 1656. On the 16th of December Major Van der Laen, the chief military 
officer who had been engaged in the siege, arrived at Batavia with despatches from 
the Governor of Ceylon 2 , but no further measures were taken till on the ist of 
July 1657 there arrived the Right Worshipful Rijklof van Goens, Extraordinary 
Member of the Council of India, in command of the ships from home I He.had 
commanded in Ceylon before and had been home on leave. In a eounoil held a few 
days laterMtwas decided to appoint Vaii Goens Admiral of the fleet and High 
Commissioner over the Governments of Coromandel, Ceylon and Malacca, the Direc- 
tories of Surat and, Bengal and the factory of Viugorla in order to complete the- 
destruction of Portuguese power in Ceylon and on the coasts of India. 


Of the many able servants of the Dutch Company Rijklof van Goens Avas one 
of the most distinguished. He arrived at Batavia with his father, who was in the 
military service first of the States- General and then of the Company, in 1629, at the 
age of ten. Two'years later, his parents having died, he was sent to the Coromandel 
Coast and was taken care of and trained by Arent Gardenijs, Governor of the Coast. 
He passed through the usual posts of assistant, under-merchant and merchant. Be- 
tween 1648 and 1654 he was frequently selected for duty as envoy to native princes. 
In 1649 he was a Judge of the High Court at Batavia. In 1653 he was appointed 
to command an expedition to Ceylon and the West Coast of India, and in 1654 took 
or destroyed many Portuguese ships. He became an extraordinary member of the 
Supreme Council in the same year, and now on return from two years’ leave at home, 
he was selected for the command of the very important expedition which was finally 
to displace the Portuguese from their old position of arbiters of the commerce of 
the Bast. He had served the Company in a variety of capacities for 26 years and 
was then 38 years of age ®. Twenty years later he was appointed Governor- General, 
and Valentijn “ describes him as at that time : “ Slender of form, moderately stout, 
very handsome and rather tall, stately, fresh and still youthful, with long grey hair 
curling handsomely, as indeed he was in all parts a well-made Heer 

Major van der Laen accompanied him, but was under his orders h “Major” 
seems to have been at that time the highest grade in the Company’s military 
service, but it was the practice to place a distinguished member of the politico- 
commercial service in supreme command of important expeditions. 

The fleet sailed from Batavia on the 6th of September 1657 By the 10th of' 
Januarv 1658, 9 ships, 2 sloops, and 8 large dhonies to carry ammunition, etc., with 
some l",500 men had been collected at Colombo On the 1st of February the fleet 
proceeded to I’uticorin, wbicli it took, on the 20th to the island of Manar, where the- 
fort with 181 men was captured on the 22nd. On the 1st of March van Goens 
crossed over and marched to Jaffna. He took the fort of “ Cais ” on a small island 
not far from Jaffna on the 27th of April and laid siege to the castle of Jaffna. No- 
pLgjp from Goa, which was blockaded hy a Dutch fleet, and the castle fell .on 
the 22nd June after more than 1,600 of the persons ivithin had died or been killed. 
Hegapatam was captured, on the 1st of August. Fan Goens then sailed to Pulicat, the 
Dutch head-quarters on the Coromandel Coast and returned via Jaffna and Manar tO' 
Colombo, where he arrived on the 3rd of November. Finding everything in good 


^ Danvers from Poitoguese soaroes. 

- Bata-ina Diary, Volume' for 1666-7, p. 43. 

’ Batavia Diary, Volume for 1666-7, p. 203. 

* Thelites !J^from notes made by Von Goens himself, apparently for family use, and published in a pamphlet. 

■by A. Leape (to be obtained from Nijhoff, the Hague). 

® Valentijn IV-1 , 309. 

7 Diary, 1657, p. 265. 

. * Diary, p. 267. 

’ Van der Moyden’s Kepert of 1660 Valentijn. 

Van der Meyden read with Baldaeas, who was present. 
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order, ho started again for Malabar, took the Portuguese stronghold of Quilon on the 
29th of Doeemher and proceeded to Cannanoro, whore ho received orders to send 
back 500 men to Batavia and undertake notliing more for the time being ^ Ho then 
returned to Ceylon, leaving a considerable garrison at Quilou, which was, however, 
soon invested by “3,000 Portuguese and some thousand Nairs ” according to Van 
dcr Mej’den, Governor of Coylon, who proceeded to Quilou and withdrew the garrison 
on the Idth of April, 1659. On the 27th of June the Batavia Council resolved that 
“ another considerable licet ” should be equipped to attack the Portuguese on the 
coast of India and keep the bar of Goa closed lo prevent the Portuguese sending 
I'cinforceinents to Ceylon or appeals to Europe ^ ; and on the 25th of January, 1060, 
van Goens and the fleet again sailed for Malabar The Batavia Diary for IGGO 
is missing, but it appears from an entry under the 2(5th of January, i 661, tliat van 
Goens gave up the idea of an attempt on Quilon and Cocliin for that 3 *car and con- 
sidered an attempt on S. Thome. However ut the beginning of 1661 six ships and 
1,200 men were assembled in Coylon and despatched under tlie Governor Van der 
Meydcn, to join five more ships and a sloop wlneli were already cruising off iMalabar. 
On the ioth of Februarj’ ho was at Ayacotta, the northern ‘Ciook” of the strip of 
land called by the Dutch the Island of Vyj[)cen, which stretches from the Cochin to 
the Cranganore passage from the sea to the backwater. The spot is one of great 
historic interest. Cranganore (Kudangalur) said to have boon formerly Muyiricodu 
has been confidently identified with the Jluziris of the ancients, “ the greatest 
emporium of India” according to Pliny the Elder which stood “ on a river two 
miles from its mouth ”, according to the Periplus Maris Erythraei, the river being 
known as the Pseudostoraos or False Mouth, a correct Irauslation of Alimukam, 
as the mouth of the Periyar is still called *. The Greek or other traders of the Roman 
Province of Egypt were probably as familiar as the Portuguese with the low land or 
islands fringed with cocoauut trees to the water’s edge of the river and lagoons about 
Cranganore. These lagoons wore the first settlement of the Portuguese when they 
re-discovered India and established themselves almost simultaneously at Clochin near 
one passage into the backwater and near Cranganore at Palliport, whore the well- 
preserved remains of their small three-storied octagonal castle built in 1607 A.D.® 
are still to bo scon. At Ajmeotta, near Palliport, Van dcr Meydcn mot the heir of 
the Zamorin of Calicut and the King of Cranganore and later on the Zamorin in 
person, and it was agreed to attack the Portugue.so forts of Palliport and Cranganore, 
to divide the loot if the attack should be successful, the Dutch to keep Christian 
captives, all Portuguese priests to bo expelled, the forts to he pulled down, expenses 
to be shared, the land revenue and other taxes to be shared, the Dutch to administer 
justice, the Dutch to have all pepper at a fixed price except one-third whieh the native 
chiefs or their merchants should keep for their own trade. 

Palliport lay about fifteen miles from Cochin along the backwater and commanded 
the estuary of the Periyar river on its left bank while the fort of Cranganore com- 
manded it on the right bank. On the 15th of February, 1661, his Worship Van der 
Meyden landed his troops and had a skirmish, in which lie lost a few men, with a 
Hair force. On the 16th he marched along the shore towards “ the great fortress ” 
of Palliport; clearly not the little octagonal castle of 1507, but probably a block of 
buildings serving also as a seminary of which the construction was begun shortly 
after 1600 A.D. ®. The Portuguese had only 100 to 160 Europeans and 209 Hairs 
there. The Dutch brought up two twelve-pounders and a mortar and constructed an 


' Bata^’ia Diary, Volume for 16B9, p. 43. 

" Van der Moydenin Valontijn ; Batavia Diary, lC59,p. 66. 

> Batavia Diary, 1669, p. 128. 

‘ Van dor Meydon in Valontijn V-1 (3), 148. 

‘ So identified, e.g., in Jowisli translation of early oliartor given on p. 196 liolow and in V . Knnalcasabhai Pillai’s 
'■Tamils Eightoon Hundred years ago”, Madras, 1904, page 16, where the very ancient Tamil post Erukhadur 
Taj-ankannanar is quoted in support of the identification. 

Natoral History, VI, 26. 

’ Malahar Gazetteer, p. 31. 

® Gaspar Correa I, p. 737. 

* V. inrioi Thesaurus Berum Indicarum, 1616, II (2) 226^1 follow Van dor Moyden’s own nooount abstraotod in 
Batavia Diary, 1661, p. 99 tej.,. and the expression "great fortress” occurs there. Letters to Holland of 1726-G 
in SIS. No. 148 and an inscription still preserved show that the date of the Lopor Asylum built or adapted on the spot 
(walls 4 feet thick) by tbo Dutch was 1728 A.D. This use preserved the site when the remaining sites on Vypoen wore 
sold to Travancoro in 1789, and the Lepor Asylum efill exists, is maintained by the British Government, and forms 
a little enolavo in Native State Territory. ■ 
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entrenchment so^h of the fort for security against forces coming from Cochin. 
Meamvhile the Portuguese fled by the backwater before the Dutch sloops had 
advanced far enough to be able to stop them. Three hundred to 500 Portuguese with 
4,000 to 5,000 Nairs had set out b)’' land and backwater from Cochin, but were too 
late. The Dutch were in possession of the fort. 

A few days later Van der Meyden handed over Palliport to the Zamoiin and 
returned to Colombo. Palliport and Cranganore forts were the keys to Cochin, but 
the Portuguese had been strengthening Cochin and Cranganore, and it was thought 
too late to do anything more that season. The fleet set off on the 5th of March mid 
arrived at Colombo on the 26th, leaving some ships at Cayenculam to protect the Com- 
pany’s factory there. _ Letters were despatched to Batavia on the 5th of April. Van 
der Meyden was of opinion that it was not advisable to make any attempt on Cochin 
which was very strongly garrisoned. Van Goens thought it was neeessar)’^, in order to 
consolidate the recent conquests and secure the pepper and wild cinnamon of Malabar, 
to take both Cochin and Quilon. Be added : “ In every case, even if our Batiou should 
make peace with the Crown of Portugal, the design on Cochin must be kept in mindb” 
Meanwhile he first proposed to make an attempt on S. Thomd and the Governors of 
Coromandel and Ceylon were both of opinion that the opportunity should be seized to 
wrest that stronghold from the Portuguese before peace should be made. Van dei- 
Meyden thought it should then become the headquarters of the Coromandel Coast, while 
Governor Pit of Coromandel was in favour of keeping the headquarters at 
Pulicat. These designs came to nothing. S. Thomd was taken under his special 
protection in 1661 by the king of Golconda, who forbade the Dutch to attack it®, 
seized by the Trench in 1672 ‘‘j taken by the Dutch with some assistance from the 
king of Golconda after a year’s siege on the 6th of September 1674 The Dutch 
then suggested to the king of Golconda that the fort and town should be destroyed, 
and with some difficulty got him to agree to this, and in October 1675 some thousands 
of natives were engaged in the demolition under his orders ®. There was however a 
Portuguese colony there in 1749, when it was occupied by the English Company in 
spite of Portuguese protests, for the reasons explained in the following remarks of 
the Company’s local agents^ : “ St. Thomd appears to us a place of very great conse- 
“ quenee, its eontiguousness to Madras, should it be in other hands, would greatly 
“ prejudice us, as it would affect our sea and land customs, investment and private 
“ trade, and be an asylum for our military, who would frequently desert. What 
‘‘ pretensions the Portuguese can have to it we cannot perceive t it has been under 
“ the Moors for many years ; they have not had any government, levied customs, nor 
‘‘ hoisted colours there, but such as the ecclesiastics made use of to decomte their 
“ festivals.” 

Momentous oonsequenoes might possibly have ensued if the Dutch, then so 
powerful in the East, had in 1661 carried out their design and made S. Thom4, two 
miles from, Madras, the headquarters of their important Governorship of the 
Coromandel Coast. When they took Cochin two years later they found an English 
factory at Purakad in the neighbourhood. They informed the English factors that 
they must leave. The English declined to move, but the native princes were afraid 
of the Dutch, and the Prince of Purakad offered to out off aU the trade ” of the 
English factors or if that did not satisfy ” the Dutch, “ to have them all killed 
straightaway®.” They were in fact not allowed to trade and finally in 1665, war 
having broken out in Europe between England and Holland, the English factory was 
seized by the Dutch and the one remaining factor deported In the same year the 
Dutch Governor of Coromandel announced his readiness to attack Madras and was 
making enquiries about its defences 


^ Batavia Diary, 1661, pp. 117-8. 

® Batavia Diary, 1661, p. 121. 

3 Batavia Diarj', 1661, pp. 323-4, 343-6, 402-3, 407. 

5 Batata Eiary^ 1674,’ p. 300 et seqnitar, where the arliolee of capitulation will he found. 

® Batavia Diary, 1675, pp. 106, 297. . j /..v a i 7 ai 

^ Tjetter of Governor and Oonncil of £'ort St. David, datod 6th Angu 
® Batavia Diary, 1665, p. 146 and 1663, p. 673. ^ 

9 (a) Batavia Diary, 1605, pp. 360, 410, , „ -to? ‘ 

(d) Forrest’s selections from Bombay Records, Borne senes i, p. 

Batavia Diary, 1666, p. 331. 
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The actual course of events was as follows. The reply \ despatched on the 3rd 
of June, 1661, of the Batavia Government to Van Goons’ ' communication was to the 
effect that “ tlie design on S. Thomd should bo taken in hand and the place kept 
“ after being eaptured, the seat of Government being removed thither from Pulicat, 
“ or in case of dift'erenoo of opinion, Their Bight Worshijifiils’ further orders to be 
“ awaited.” nowovor on the lOlh of i\ugust they received advices from home that 
peace was likely to ho made \rith Portugal very shortly. Next da)’^ the)' held an 
extraordinary meeting of Council and it was resolved that it was too late to send 
a force to seize Macao in China, on which they liad had designs, and that all forces, 
including ships of war coming from llolland, should be concentrated in the gulf of 
Mauar". On the 14 th instructions were sent to Van Goons to try and seize all the 
Portuguese settlements on the West Coast from Capo tiomorin northwards, “ Quilon, 
Cochin, Cauuauore and then Goa and Din and whatever other places the Portuguese 
may still possess there •I” Their Bight W orshipfuls said nothing more about the design 
ou *S. Thomd and wore perhaps of opinion that there was no time for it. Meanwhile 
the Governor of Coromandel had received a letter from tho King of Golconda in which 
he said S. Thomd should be loft alone “as it helongod to himself and no one else,” 
and both the Governor and Tan Goens were of opinion it would bo better to give up 
the design because Goleonda’s favour was worth preserving. It was thought 
to be ” beyond doubt that tho king had taken upon himself the protection of the 
Portuguese for fear that the Company’s power should grow too great in his land.” 
“ His Majesty’s standard was set up in the town, but the keys were still kept bj' tho 
Portuguese Attempts were made to move the King of Golconda from his purpose 
and Tan Goens proceeded to Pulicat, There on the 1st of September 1601 he 
received the orders fi-om Batavia for tho campaign on tho West Coast, and on tho 
5th he set sail for Ceylon He collected troops from the garrisons on the way and 
arrived at Colombo on the 3rd of October, A licet of 24 shif's was collected." On 
the 20th of November it touched at Tutieorin and took in provisions. Further on a 
number of flat boats, to bo used for disembarking, were requisitioned, and four 
vessels were detached to lie before Quilon, where they ai-rived on tlie 1st of December, 
On the 5th the whole fleet was before Quilon and on the 7th tho troops, to the 
number of some 4,000 including 27 companies of European soldiers, disembarked. 
In an encounter with a Nair force next day they lost 13 men killed and about 30 
wounded, while “ the ways and fields wore sown with dead Malabarisk” Tho Portu- 
guese abandoned the town, and the Dutch cnteied it. They found the principal 
streets and buildings, except tho churches, fallen into ruins, over-grown every- 
where, and for inhabitants toads, snakes and centipedes". There were seven fine 
churches built of brick, large and well-adorned. Tan Goens then, after busying 
himself for some days with putting Quilon in better condition for defence, sailed for 
Cranganore leaving three ships before Cochin. He ai-rived in the roadstead outside 
the Cranganore estuary on the 1st of January 1662, landed on the 2nd, approached 
the Portuguese town early on the morning of the 3rd while the church hells were 
ringing for mass and finding the fortifications strong, undertook a regular siege. 
The commissariat was at first defective and Surgeon Schouton'’, author of the well- 
known book of travels, who was present, says he never Buffered so much hunger in 
all his journeys. The Zamorin sent a body of Nairs to the assistance of his allies. 
They served in the trenches with a fairly good grace in the heat of the tropical day 
when the Portuguese fire slackened, but would not enter them at night. Their 
musketry was veiy poor; they did not even aim. After a fortnight’s siege the Dutch 
determined to stonn the place on Sunday tlie 1 5th of January, 1662. I'he Portuguese, 
especially the Commandant, Urbano Fialho Ferreira, fought courageously according 
to Schouten. Finally, however the Commandant fell pierced with wounds, and the 


' Batavia Hiaty, 1661, p. 168. ‘ Diary, 1661, pp. 263-265. 3 Diaiy, 1661 p. 267. 

*■ Diary, 1661, pp. 323-4. _ _ ‘Diary, 166l| p. 400.' 

'From this point I oliiefly follow SoUouten, Surgeon in tbo Company's eorvico, who accompaniod the expedition the 
Diary for 1662 being missing. Baldaous was a chaplain on the fleet. His account has been compared, as also thos’o of 
Father Giuseppe di Santa Maria, who was in the neighhonrhood and of Nienhof and Van Goens, Junior, also both 
present. 

’ Schouten, edition of 1740, 1, 103. 

® Sohonten 1, 194. Nienhof however, who became Eosident at Quilon shortly after, expresses admiration for tho 
Portuguese buildings, puhlio and private (Nienhof U, 121). Of the Europeans who have come East, the Portuguese 
alone have been builders. 

’ Schouten I, 204. 
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garrison then retired to the great church o? the Jesuits and there surrendered Thp 
assault had cost the Portuguese about 120 Europeans besides a large number^ of 
J^airs, slaves and others. 3^be Dutch lost about 70 men dead, among them several 
good officers . The • castle of Cranganore, the remains of which may still be seen 
was a strong fort commanding the entrance to the Periyar river and the backwaters 
on three mdes, but the Portuguese had also to defend an extensive town. Coohin 
troops assisted the Portuguese who put down the loss of the place to the “ treacherv ” 
of the Cochin hereditary general, Paliat Aehan ^ 


At Cranganore the Dutch found “ a noble college of 'the Jesuits with a fine 
library attached to it, a Franciscan church and a stately cathedral adorned with the 
tombs oi the archbishops of the place”. There were in all seven churches, but the 
pl&CG, lilc6 sliowBd. ti9jC0s of PortugUGSB d-GGadGucG Nothing now rom^ins of 

these buildings or the Portuguese town. The stones have been used to guard the 
coeoanut plantations along the backwaters from erosion. 


Van Goens next marched towards Cochin along the island of Vypeen,^ and built 
a fort near a large church on the island from which Cochin could be bombarded. 
There he left 400 men and embarked again to attack the town from the other side." 
The claimant to the throne of Cochin whom the Dutch favoured came on board. He 
was a handsome young man, covered with jewels, and understood Portuguese very 
well. Van Goens landed some miles south of Cochin and marched along the shore 
northwards till he reached a great church (church of St. lago) in a clump of coeoanut 
trees in the open country three or four miles from the town. There he rested the 
night. Hest day, after passing close under the walls of the Portuguese town, he 
marched on to the native town and stormed the palace of the reigning Queen, who 
favoured the Portuguese. In this affray Hendrik Van Kheede, afterwards Governor 
of Cochin and compffer of the famous Rorim Malabaricus^ (distinguished himself. On > 
the first Sunday in February (the 5th) an assault was ma(ie on the town, but failed, 
the leader of the storming party losing his life and Van Goens receiving a ball on 
the gold buckle of bis hat. Trenches were then dug and the siege continued for 
three weeks, during which not a day passed without attacks or sorties. Meanwhile 
the besieged received supplies from without ; this is mentioned by Schouten and 
Father Giuseppe di S. Maria gives a long account of the adventures of a reinforcement 
from Goa which landed at Purakad®. In that intricate system of backwaters it was 
found impossible to guard all approaches. 

The Dutch forces before the town were reduced to 1,4 00 men, the number of their 
sick increased every day, and they were short of many necessaries. In these eireum- 
stances Van Goens thought it best to give up the siege. He embarked on the night 
of the second of March, 1662, leaving garrisons in the new fort on the island of 
Vj^peen and at Cranganore, as also at Quilon. 

Van Goens spent the monsoon ill at Batavia’, and when the fleet started from 
Batavia as usual in August he had not recovered sufficiently to uke the command, 
which was entrusted provisionally to his Worship Jacob Hustaert, formerly Governor 
of Amboina. 

Cochin lies on a spit of land bounded on the east and north-east by an exten- 
sive backwater, on tbe north by a channel through whioh the backwater communi- 
cates with the sea between the spit and the island of Vypeeu, on the west by the sea. 
Portuguese Coohin occupied a segment, being about one-third of a circle, of which 
the central part of the arc faced Vypeen, while the chord was a wall running nearly 
north-east and south-west dividing it from Native Coohin. On the south the sector did 


» BaldaeuB eave Vbe T)utoh lost 3 Captains, 1 Lientenant and 78 men, the I'oHngnese 200 Cbrietians. Rijklof Van 
aoens by P. A loupe, says the Portuguese casualties rvero about I SO 

dead and SOO ptisoners. Van Goens the Younger was present (oonouten;. 

^Giuaeppe di S. Maria, Seconda Speditione, p. 

’ThS oft^allonVt^ Cxanganore. Poliowing the Patch 1 apply the name to the 

'''’“^^'scLatoflf222. , » Seconda Spediiione. p. 10*. ’ Schouten H, 2 ; Valentijn V (2), 33. 
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not continue quite till it mot the arc on the sea, but the inoompletc arc and cliord were 
■joined by a wall, facing the laud, about a quarter of a milo long The incomplete 
cbord was about a mile long. Tlic Portuguoso had thus a milo and a quarter of land 
front in a direct line and about the same of water front to defend, or following the 
walls and bastions, considerably more. Tho Portuguese had taken ad vantage of the 
respite to remove all houses and cocoanut trees round about tho fort A ditch had 
been dug along the laud wall and the bastions there had been strengthened by 
outworks of palisades. The town was well furnished with victuals and tho back- 
water had lain open for tho arrival of supplies from Goa, tho entrance to it from the 
sea being commanded by the Portuguese guns. 


Between tho 2ud and l-lth of November lOG'd llustaert set up batteries which 
j)laved on a bastion on ihc shore and on the bastion San Lazaro at tho corner of the 
quarter of a milo of land wall facing south, lie also had a detaohmout at the opposite 
end of the town by the backwater on the no>-th-cast. On tho Idth Van Goons 
arrived from Ceylon with a body of “laseorins'' or Native Ceylon troops, and on the 
24th some •‘Canariu’' ;or Konkani) troops arrived from the importanC' Dutch settle- 
ment of Vingorla. Those native troops wore found useless for digging trenches before 
tho continuous musket tiro of the enemy, but were t>mployed in preparing palisades 
and fascines, bringing up cannon and other work, ifeanwhile the fortifications were 
being approached, beginning from the south-west by the sea and from tho north-cast by 
the bai.'kwatcr, not without considerable loss of ICuropean troops, by means of trenches. 
Tho work of digging trenches in the part between, that is opposite the mile of wall 
facing south-east, was jv.u ticnlarly difficult as the lami was marshy and full of the 
stumps of the trees which the Portugue.se had cut down. Then in tho last half of 
December it rained incos.santly and the trenches were ruined in places and filled up 
with water in other.s. 

To stop the arrival of supplies by the backwater, especially from Purakad, the 
little fort Gastello six miles south of Cochin in the backwater was occupied and a few 
vessels were passed into tho backwater through the narrow entrance between Vypeen 
aud the fortitications on a dark night, the native allies of the Portuguese were 
attacked, and i.slands and points on the lagoon behind Cochin occupied. 


Meanwhile the works were repaired in sjnlo of the rain ; three batteries played 
on the fortifications from the sea-shore, where llustaert was quartered, four on San 
Lazaro, where Van Goens hay, aud three more at Ualvetty on the north-cast by the 
back-water, where tho arc aud the southern sector met and Coeliin tapered into a 
point; 28 guns in all were employed. 


The Portuguese expected the final assault to be made at Calvotty and constructed 
a new bastion there of earth and palisade.s. The Dutch had meanwhile advanced to 
the church of Nossa Senhora de Gratia within pistol-shot of it, but were cut off from 
it by a channel. This they filled up with gunuy-liags full of earth. Bevond it was 
an old half-ruined pepper warehouse, which tho Portuguese then occupied. The 
Dutch attacked it from the sea in their ships on the Slst of December 1662. Bi^ht 
of the 21) Portuguese in it were killed or captured and it was then taken nuth 
two small pieces of cannon and a falconet, which were at once turned on the cnemv. 
The battery at Nossa Senhora de Gratia continued to play on the wall and made 
breaches in it by the side of the bastion, cutting it off. On the Srd of Jauuarv 166.3 
it was resolved to storm tho town at Calvotty and San Lazaro, the .assault at Sail 
Lazaro to be dropped if that at Calvelty succeeded. The assault on C'alvettv tool- 
place on the 6th at midday at low water with four companies of soldier.s. TiieV were 
preceded by 60 sailors with fire-pots and hand-grenades, half of whom were to* climb 
the bastion and the other half to enter the breach on the side of Ibe Nistion N' 
guns were loosed off and under cover of the fire one company advanced irtho bastion 


given as 7,000 paces in Uie Hatavia Diary for 1063, p. 669. Krosion and VeerttionTLi 'VlTT jj 

to have slightly changed the direction of the shore, and tho position of Vvneen •! '''Jm the oH pit.-.*. 

= Batavia Uiary, Volnmo for 1663, pp. 118-196, contains a narrative of 
Van. Goens and Hustaort. This I follow. Tho less ooroploto account of Father Gi-.A. * i- i? ^ 

Portuguese point of view, has hoen compared and bears it out. S. ..Jatj'a, r.rition fros ti? 

* Father Giuseppe diS. Maria who visited Vingorla in 1660 describe, . 

I buildings very beautiful in tho form 6f a fortress.” Seoonda Speditione *p " ^ l-'ictory of the Ifcii 


■with ■ 
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•-and another to the breach, and the enemy were driven from the bastion. Eeinforce- 
ments Avere sent by both sides and an obstinate fight ensued. The Dutch were much 
assisted by their battery at the church, Avhich shot little stones through the breach 
where the ground was soon covered Avith dead Portuguese. Victory rested Avith the 
Dutch Avho took 13 cannon and turned them on their former masters. Two hundred 
Portuguese Avere killed on the spot, as was ascertained later, including Don Bernardo, 
son-in-laAV of the Portuguese Governor, Ignatio Sermento. The Dutch leader 
of the assault, Major Dupon, was wounded in two places; a Dutch captain and two 
lieutenants died of their wounds, and the Dutch lost 30 men killed on the spot and 
90 wounded, of whom 20 afterAvards died. 

The enemy Avas noAv in a hopeless position and next day (the 7th of January 
1()63) Ignatio Sermento capitulated. The terms were: 

“(1) The town of Cochin shall be surrendered with all its jurisdictions, old 
“ privileges, revenues, lands, Avith the documents and papers relating thereto and 
“ whatever else is held in the name of the king of Portugal, all rights and titles 
“thereto being ceded to the Dutch General or his Worship’s representatives. 

“ (2) All artillery, ammunition, merchandise, victuals, movable and immov- 
“ able property, slaves and whatever else there may be, shall be handed over as 
“ above. 

“ (3) All free persons Avho have borne arms shall swear not to serve against 
the Netherlands in India for two years. 

“ (4) All the soldiers and others belonging to the army shall march out Avith 
flying colours, drums beating, fuses alight, bullets in their mouths and two guns, to 
“ a convenient place outside the town and lay down their arms beneath the standard 
■“ of the general. 

“ (5) All true-born unmarried Portuguese shall be conveyed to Europe. 

“ (fi) All married Portuguese and Mestics [assimilated half-castesj shall 
proceed to Goa and may take their bed and bedding and such other articles as the 
general and his council may permit. 

“ (7) All free Topasses [semi-assimilated half-castes and ludiansj and Canarins 
[Eonkanies] shall remain at the disposal and discretion of the general. 

“ (8) The clergy may take Avith them their images and church ornaments 
“except those of gold and silver. 

“ (9) All free persons and all persons belonging to the Chureh now wandering 
■“ in the country shall, if the}' be subjects of the King of Portugal, be comprehended 
in this treaty.” 

On the 8th of January 1663, the soldiers and citizens came out and laid doAVn 
their arms. The total number was 1,100 of whom less than 300 AA^ere soldiers. At 
the beginning of the siege there had been 700 soldiers in the town. 

SeA^enty-three guns AA^ere found, but not much loot, the inhabitants having 
removed their property in time. 

The siege had cost tlie Dutch 360 men, 300 more lay in hospital. 500 more 
were unfit for duty. < )n the enemy’s side 900 had been killed, -wounded or captured, 
among them 200 priests or student’s who had taken up arms in defence of the town \ 
the second in Portuguese India, “ making with those Avho bad marched out 2,320 
“ men, being more than our numbers before the town, which were, according to Heer 
“ van Goens’ account, Avith 100 men afterwards received from Coromandel, 2,600 men, 
“of whom ISO lay at Cranganoi'e and Palliport, 120 atQuilon, 200 on Vypeen, 25 
“ at Gastello 6 miles from the camp, 70 to SO at the King’s pagoda a mile from the 
“ camp, besides the garrison on Priests’ Island, Avhich often consisted of one, two and 
“ three companies, and other places, so that Ave could not employ more than 2,000 
“ men before the toAvn 


1 Batavia niavy, confirmed l.y Father Ginseppe di S. Maria, vvhoee comment is ; “ Those reverend ecolcsinsties 
made themeelves eotrtiers in a civil war »vith shedding of Wood, with irroveience towards Sacred Places and with {he 
scandal of all that, populace ” (Seconda Spaditione, p. 124). 

= Batavia Diary, 1663, p. 126. 
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Vnn Goons added in his Hoporfc that, the Portugueso nommandant, Ignatio 
Scrmonto, had boon found a very jniffcd-np and truculent customer, but. at the same 
time had borne himself remarkably well in his King’s cause ; for which reason ho 
was treated generously and all his slaves and domestics, 59 in number, wore restored 
to him. 

So ended a siege creditable to both sides. 

The last Portuguese stronghold on the. Malabar Coast, Caunanore, capitulated to 
Ilustaerl on the 13th of February. The fort was very strong and it seems to have 
been considered at Goa tl.at the Commandant .should have held out. lie was executed 
on his arrival there 


VI 

The married Portuguese and juosties (or assimilated half-castes) removed to Goa 

from Cochin under the terms of the 
Portuguese iuflneuccs. lorlitication aiid its capitulation, with their women and childi’on, 
ncocssitv. numbered <1,000 Tliorc remained in the 

Portuguese town 8,000 to. 10,000 topasscs (or semi-assimilated half-castes and 
Indians), and Native Christians^. Tlic public buildings and houses were massive 
and high. -Tho Jesuits, Dominicans, Fmnciscans and Austin Friars had fine mon- 
asteries or colleges with churches. There were besides a great cathedral and 
other churches *. The town was not oid)' a commercial factory, but a Portuguese 
colon}’ and a centre of Poilugueso civilisation. From it Portuguese inlluoneo 
spread all along the coast to the south. In the stretch between Quilon and Cape 
Comorin the Dutch found 39 villages in each of which there was a Portugueso 
church. Between (.lape Comorin and Tutieorin numerous villages were occupied 
by Christians of the Parava fishing-caste, converts of St. Fnmeis Xavier. There 
were according to reports of IGG:) not less than 12,000 Native Christian fishermen 
(Mukkuvas) on the IMalabar Coast and 20,000 (Paravas) on the Tutieorin Coast®. 
According to a report of Tan Goons, dated i-lih of September 1675 and inserted by 
Yalentijii in his Part V, Division 1, the Company had in the seven large and seven 
.■small harbours on the Tutieorin Coast, which it took over from the Portuguese, 
70,000 families of Parava Christians under its protection ®. When the Dutch took 
the island of Manar in 1658 they found seven Portuguese churches there ’ and there 
were a cathedral and six eliurchcs in the little town of Cranganore C Quilon had 
“ seven fair brick churehes, great and well-adorned ” when the Dutch took it in 1661 
The Portuguese topasscs continued to serve the now European masters, Dutch, 
English and French. Portuguese half-castes were employed as commercial residents, 
interpreters, soldiers, schoolmasters, and Portuguese remained the lingua franca of 
the coast and was the languagt; in which the \S’'orshipful the Chief of Tellicherry 
corresponded with the Honourable the “Commodore” of Cochin and the French at 
MahS®". The Dutch and English directors, in their zeal for the conversion of 
Catholics to the reformed raligion, instructed their chaplains to learn Portuguese or 
“ enquire after some able Minister that can preach in the Portuguese tongue ; and 
also a Domine as the Dutch nail them, which in the style of our Church is a Deacon, 
that can read our prayers in Portiiguege.” ” The backwaters and lagoons about Cochin 
are still strewn with ruins that bear witness to the extent of Portuguese enterprise 
and skill in building. Base Portuguese is still spoken at Cochin. 


^ Dfinvors 11, 329, llubois. 

* Batavia Diary, IG6S, p. 125. 

3 Diary, p. 127. 

« Baldaeus, Canter Viesohor, Vulonlijn, Schouton & tho 3’ortugneso writore. Of. aluo Foster’s English Factories 
in India, volume for 1624-9, p. 261. ** 'I ho town of Cochin is nlmoslHS gre.it ns Goa and fairly built with stone ; where 

are many churches and castles.” 

^ Batavia Diary, 1603, pp. 577-8. 

® Velentijn V (1), II, pp. 237. ^ 

’ Baldaeus, Goylon, ch. 44. 

® Baldaeus, Malabar and Coromandel, ch. XVIII ; Sohouten I, 2C5. 

® Schduten 1, 194 ; cf, UaldaHUs, I, oh. XXI. 

Tellicherry Diaries, patsim Also Hamilton, edition of 1739, Preface, p. 49, 

-Goneralletter, dated 18th February 1691 ; Apud Wheeler I, p. 248. eoe p, 80 below. 
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The considerable success of the Portuguese system of assimilation and colonisa- ■ 
tion, which may still be obserTOd in the Goan territories, was not overlooked by the 
Dutch. Marriage with native women and Religion supplied the Portuguese deficiency 
of men. Their mixed colonies of Europeans, mesties and topasses were useful for- 
defence and saved the great cost of bringing garrisons out from home. On the other 
hand in order to give the colonists the means of living, it would be necessary, to throw 
a great part of the trade open to them, as the Portuguese had done. It was of no use 
sending out from home poor colonists, who Would only be a burden to the Company 
and bring the nation into contempt. It would be necessary to encourage marriages - 
with native women, but the offspring of such unions was not satisfactory. Colonists- 
might find employment as sugar planters in Java, but it would not be easy for them 
to compete with the Chinese. Portuguese experience had shown that their colonists 
were not really of much use in the defence of their strong places. 

Such were the considerations generally unfavourable to the proposal to imitate- 
the Portuguese, advanced by. the Governor-General and the. majority of his Council 
in 1651 in separate minutes when they were asked their opinion on the subject b 
One member of the Council, however, Maotsuyker, afterwards Governor- General 
from 1653 to 1 678, thought that “ the Portuguese had maintained themselves till that 
“ time by no other means than the multitude of their colonists, who serve them 
“ instead of soldiers, and without whom they would, as far as we can judge, long- 
“ since have been overthrown and forgotten.” 

The colonisation of Cape Colony began in the Company’s lime and a respectable 
colony of “ burghers ” still keeps fresh the memory of the Dutch in Ceylon, but in, 
such a place as Cochin it was not in accordance with the national character to found 
a half-caste colony in the Portuguese manner and assimilate the Indian ; and 
accordingly Cochin under the Dutch ceased to be a colony and became a mere fortified 
factory. It was decided on the 24th of July, 1663, after some consideration that. 
Cochin was to be retained, but a largo part of the Portuguese tovm was to be pulled 
down and the perimeter of the fortifications was to be so reduced that th(j place could 
be held by a small garrison. Similar orders bad been issued about Malacca which, 
had been taken from the Portuguese twenty years before, and were afterwards passed 
about Colombo ^ aud Hegapatam ^ taken in J65b. The Dutch at once set to work to- 
destroy the houses and public buildings at the eastern and western extremities of 
Portuguese Cochin and to pull down what remained of the walls at the tapering point 
of Calvetty on the east, which they had stormed, and on the west. 

Batavia first proposed a small four-cornered fort on the river. Yau Goens 
objected that the' cost of destroying a large number of churches and houses and of 
cutting a ditch on three laud sides through their massive foundations would be very 
great, and such a fort could easily be approached. Ho preferred a larger fort with 
five bastions which should be flanked by the sea and the backwater and border on the 
land side along the morasses that had made the approach of tho Dutch so difllculf’’. 
This plan was adopted with some slight modifications and a wall about one and a half 
miles in length was built with a bastion on tho sea-front (Gelderland), five on the 
land side (Holland, Zeeland, Friesland, Utrecht, Groningen) and some projecting 
works. These fortifications which can be traced on the ground to some extent to 
this day seem to have been little altered in tho century of the Dutch occupation 
from the time that Baldaeus wrote his book on Malabar aud Ce3don (1672) to the 
time tbat Stavorinus visited Governor Moens (1777) or Moens wrote his Memoir 
(1781) b Canter Visseher ( 1 717-23) and Stavorinus (1777) observe tbat they could 
hardl}’^ resist a European enemy. Tbey seem to have been practically complete in 

> De .Jonge VI, p. VI et seq. Van Eheede’e Conaideralions on Ceylon apud Valentijn may bo compared. 

■ - Batavia Uiary, 1663, p. 369. 

3 Batavia Diary, 1663, p. 710. 

*■ Solionten 1, 184. 

6 Bai.avia Diary, 1672, p. 326. 

6 Batavia Diaiy, 1663, p. 669. 

\ ■ 'I he position of bastion Holland is fixed by references in tho records (e.g,, MS. No. 368) to the cemetery being 

under it. The little Dutch cemetery thicltly crowded with ISth century tomb stones still exists and the lighthouse stands 
on the old bastion. The Bishop’s house stands on what was baetiun Zeeland, tho Vicar’s house near tho now Boman 
Catholic Cathedral on Dtreoht, Biereo Leslie & Co.’s offices cn Groningen and a hotel on Gelderland. 

® MS. No. 16 ; Plan in Baldaens ; Wilcooh-e’s Stavorinus 111, 2S0 ; Moens’ Memoir, App. IV ; Canter Visseher,. 
letter HI ; secret resolutions of 17S1-2 (MS. No. 1176) ; C. do Brnyn, who visited the place in 1706 A.D. 
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1675 whou Vim Goons rojmrtocl ' (hut tlioyhiul cost 875,1 90 guilders (nbout ,€80,000) 
wliilo -ISO.OOO should linvo sufheod. Projwsuls (o fortify I’umknd and Cnyonkiilnm 
were rojootod, Imt tho fortifioulions at Quilon and Cnmganoro were restored, and other 
small forts wore aftt-rwnrds huilt. 

The authorities at llatavin grudgwl the moiioy sjient in fortitlcalions, and orders 
wore received from time to time to cease to koej) up or doinolish this or that fort. 
But ciremnstanees made the men on the spot unwilling to obey those orders, and 
they seem to have ivmained dead lettei's. To take an instaneo, Comnmndor Brcolqiot 
received orders in 17', 5 to demolish tlm forts of Chotwai, Cranganore and Quilon. 
lie went so far as to get an estimate diawn up of the cost of demolishing them, 
but wrote * that he did not oonsider it mlvisnhle to carry out tho ortlers in Gew of 
the tlm'atening attitude of llyder Ali of .Mysore and the King of Tmvanoorc, and for 
various other nnisons. 

Fortifications wore in fact m.'Oi'ssary so long as India possessed no soltlod 
government. However inueh the Dntcli might wish to avoid trouble uilh the native 
riders, they were from time to time dnigged into th(' quarrels of jirinec.s of Alnlahar 
with one another or with foreign couqucroi'S. Nor was it otherwise with tho loss 
coiisidomhle English settlements at Tellieherry and Anjengo in the neighhonrhood. 
Their grx'Ute.st expenses were under the heads ‘‘ Gairison ” and “ Fortifications,” the 
factors of Anjengo with some 1 20 men wore masi^aeix'd in April 1721 at Altnngal 
and the factory in which some forty snhonlinutes, etc., romaincsl, was besieged for llio 
next fix months; while the factors of Tellieherry weie constantly engaged in potty 
openitions of war ugain'-t the Fnmch at Mahe or native chiefs, maintained a garrison 
of 2.'57 men us t'arly as 1726, and wore besieged by .Mysore troops from .Inly to 
January 17S2, and had been blockaded before by petty chiefs \ In 1689 tho Court 
of Directors of the English Company ordered the station “at Kolonih, in the Queen 
of Attengor's country to hr for lifu-ci in the strongest manner ' A few years later 
it was i-eported to the English Director.'' that the Bajah of Tellieherry had offered 
to allow tho English to take possession of that place “ r/arf it, explaining that 
“ othc5"ii*isc he could no longer furnish them a proportion of popper, from being 
“ unable to defend his country.” In the 17(h and ISlh eenturio= a factory in India 
\ras not ,safo without forlilieations and a neighhourintr potty jirince or oven a prince 
such us the King of Golconda or the Great Mogul himself could not guarantee 
its safetj*, however anxious he might lie in his own inforest.s that now traders .should 
settle in his dominions. The King of Cochin could not have protected the Dutch 
against the, Zamorin of Calicut if they had not been in a position to defend themselves, 
and tho Zamorin himself, though jiorlmjis tiie most jiowcrful of tho Malabar princes, 
could not prevent tho Angria jiirates attacking sliijis in the roads of Calicut in 
January 1743 ^ while other pinUes had landed at Cannanorc in tho night in 1742 and 
burnt several houses and on the 27th November 17-16 Tulasi Angria with a fleet of 
eight grabs and 40 or 50 gale vats, landed his men at Mangalore, “ which place 
they plundered &in about 26 hoin*s reimbarkod.” ' Tho Dutch company’s “ lodge ” 

■ at Sadras on the East Coast was attacked on tJie 12f h of March 1676 in the evening 
by about 100 bandits habited in a .strange .Moorish fasliion, who slew, wounded or 
drove away the Company’s native peons and after the few Company’s sorvant.s had 
fled, broke open the dwellings, chests, and mouoy-boxos and went off with 6,276 
pagodas (about .€ 3,000 j in cash and not mueh less in goods \ In 1663, on tho 
approach of the great Mnhratta bandit Sivaji, the native inhabitants of Vingorla, whore 
the Dutch had a factory, deserted it in fear”, and in tho same year Sivaji plundered 
Surat while the Great Mogul’s Governor cowored in the eastlo and tho English factors 
were in fear of their lives. Instances could bo multiplied, but tho point hardly 
requires elaborating, and it is not surprising to find in Bruco that in 1703-4 “ both 

' Apnd Valontijn V (1), 3, -339. Th«y wore ready (or parpopc-i of defonoe in 1005 (Diary for that year, p. 14t) 
but tho Coinroandoiir Van Khnedo wan nlwayn chopping and changing. 

’ Jladmo MB. No. 865. 

> From tho MS. Diaries of Tollichorry and Anjongo, sories (or TellichciTy boginning 17-20, for Anjengo 17-14. 

‘ Hrnco'B Annals III, 70. 

‘ Broc<! H, 166. 

Tolliohorry Diary, 17-12-3, p. 101. Compare p. 09 bolow. 

’ Tellieherry Diarj-, 1741-2, p. 114 ; Anjnngo Diary, 1740. 

* Batavia Diary, volnmo for 1070, p. 277. 

* Batavia Diary, 1003, p. 643. 
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(EBglisli EresidentsV agreed in giving it as their opinion to the Court of Managers 
‘■'•that grants oh trade by the Mogul Government were temporary expedients only, that 
“ force alone, or a fortification with a strong, garrism^ was the only means by which the 
“ observation of the conditions in these grants could be made effectual 


vn 


Portugal and. the Netherlands had made peace before Cochin and Cannanore fell. 

The peace with Portugal. ^as signed on the dth of 

August 1661, ratified by Portugal on the 
24:th of May 1662, by the Netherlands on the Idth of December 1662 \ and published 
on the 1 4th of March 1663 but nothing was heard in the East of the ratification till 
much later. On the 11th of May 1663 the Dutch at Batavia heard that “ the peace 
“ with the English was concluded, but that with the Portuguese not'^ ”, and it was not 
till the 14th of June that the frigate Joncker arrived in the roads from the father- 
“ land having stopped nowhere on the way ® ” and brought a letter from the Directors, 
dated the 23rd December 1662, which announced the ratification of the treaty. The 
6th article of the treaty ran as follows : “ According to this treaty all hostilities 

“ and offensive actions shall cease between the King and the Kingdom of Portugal 
“ on the one part and the United Netherlands on the other and between their subjects 
“and citizens in Europe within two months from the date that this treaty shall be 
“ sighed by both parties, and in the other parts of the world from the date of the 
“publication of this document, and to all prisoners on both sides shall be given their 
“ former freedom dii’ectly after the ratification of this treaty, while all regions, places, 
“ ships and goods which may be taken in the meantime by either party as well as 
“ those conquered before in the East Indies, the "West Indies or elsewhere, will 
“remain in possession of those who appear to have been their possessors at the 
“ moment ; but such as are occupied and taken in liurope after the lapse of two 
“ months from the signature of the said treaty, in other parts of the world from its 
“ publication, shall be restored without delay or exception to their former masters.” 


This seems clear enough. Cochin and Cannanore were taken in January and 
Pebruary, 1663, that is before the publication of the treaty on the 14th of March 
1663. Nevertheless in March, 1661, an envoy from the Portuguese Viceroy arrived 
at Batavia with a letter from the Viceroy, dated the 18th January 1664, in which he 
wrote * : “ Under the capitulations of peace between the King of Portugal, my 

“ Master, and the Most Serene Estates of the United Provinces which you must have 
“ received by now and I again send for you to see, you must restore me the places 
“ of Cochin and Cannanore as having been taken after the publication of the said peace 
“ which was made on the 14th ofiDecember 1662 ” 


The Dutch replied “ it was true the treaty was ratified on the 14th of December 
“ 1662, but it only came into force so far as the East was concerned, in conformity 
“ with the sixth article, after the publication of the said peace which took place 
“ three months after the- said ratification, as may be seen in article 26.” 


The question was again raised in Eurojle two years later, but the claim was, as 
might have been expected, not taken seriously by the Dutch though they seem to 
have been open to an offer. The Portuguese continued to press their claims and 
under article 14 of the Treaty between Portugal and Prance of the 31st of March 
1667 the Most Chrisitian King was to endeavour to get Cochin and Cannanore 
restored to Portugal omni genere gfficiorum. The question was finally set at 
rest by the Treaty between Portugal and the Netherlands of the 30th July 1669, 
article 1 of which states that Cochin and Cannanore should remain in the hands of 
the Dutch East India Company until not only the war indemnity fixed by’- the treaty 
of 1661 had been paid but also a special indemnity^ for the cost of the Company’s 


1 Danvors II, 329 ; data 14th Deor. (not 4th as Danvers nor 24th as Valentijn) I take from Bat. Diary, 1664, 
p 84. Tho treaty is given in fall in Biker’s Colleolion, Vol. IV . 

5 Diary, 1663, p. 172. 

’ Diary, 1663, p. 236. The Portugnese do not appear to hiivo got the news till mnoh later. Bather Giuaoppo 
ai S. Maria only heard it in Novemher. 

* The letter is inserted iri Bat. Diary, 1664, under date 28th Maroh. 

6 Danvers II, 329 ; Valentijn V (2), 34. 
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fleet, whicli had taken them, and of all the operations’. The fort at Cannanore’ 
remained Dutch until it was sold to the Ali Eaja (Sea King) of Cannanore in 1771, 
-and: Cochin until it was taken by a British force in 1795. 


viir 

The history of Dutch rule on the West Coast of India from 1663 to 1795 can be 
‘Campaigns of 1717 A.D; and of 1739-42 A.D; 

01 records have been examined and com- 
pared. Meanwhile the accounts of Stein van Gollenesse and Moens wiU throw 
some light on the politics of Malabar during their administrations. The first was 
written just after the failure of an enterprise which might have resulted in the 
establishment of a Dutch Empire on the west coast, and just before Dupleix 
showed the Trench, the English and the world what a simple matter the establish- 
ment of European ascendancy on the east coast was. The second was written when 
the English were becoming the leading power in South India, but were still engaged 
in their struggle with Mysore. When Stein Yan Gollenesse wrote, Malabar was 
•divided up among a great number of petty princes, none of them formidable. In 
1781, when Moens wrote, Holland was sinking to a low place among the nations, 
the Dutch had long ceased to be masters of the sea, and the once great Dutch East 
India Company could no longer dream of territorial expansion in the East, but was 
.about to be ruined by the war between the home country and Great Britain. 

Though the history of the Dutch in Malabar cannot yet be written, something 
.may be said about two out-standing compaigns. 

When the Dutch took Cochin the most powerful and aggressive of the petty 
princes of Malabar was the Zamorin of Calicut. He had been for a hundred and 
fifty years the enemy of the Portuguese and of the King of Cochin, and when the 
Dutch prepared to lay siege to Cochin he entered into an alliance with them and 
gave them some assistance, though much less than the Dutch had expected. The 
.Zamorin expeci ed in return to be made King of Cochin But the Dutch had no 
intention of making him too powerful. He then asked for at least the island of 
Yypeen. But this also was refused him. The relations of the Zamorin with the 
Dutch were naturally not cordial thereafter. Moreover questions were always 
rarising between him and the King of Cochin, whom the Dutch were bound by treaty 
to protect. As early as 1665 there was a question about a piece of territory called 
Catur. The Dutch had to interfere and propose a settlement, which was accepted. 
But hostilities continually broke out between the parties, and as often as not Cochin, 
though the weaker, was according to the Dutch the aggressor, relying on the Dutch 
"to protect him ®. War was in fact the natural state of Malabar ; the different princes 
ralways had claims, often of great obscurity, to places in one another’s territories. 
Moreover the Zamorin and Cochin were the heads of rival factions, also of obscure 
•origin, called the Ohavarakur and Panniyurkur factions, and as such had always an 
■excuse for fighting. The Portuguese found Cochin at war with the Zamorin in 1500 ; 
"the parties continued to be at war intermittently for the next two hundred and fifty 
. years. 

Eor half a century after the occupation of Cochin the Dutch Avere from time to 
time embroiled in these wars and led into expenditure which caused Malabar to be set 
down as an unprofitable settlement. The Zainorin’s route of invasion lay along the 
•shore by Chetway and Cranganore. The Payenchery Hair, in whose territory Chetway 
lay, and the Prince of Cranganore were tributary to him. In 1710 A.D. the Dutch 
forced the Zamorin to conclude a treaty by which he ceded to them the suzerainty 
over these two little chiefs (treaty of 10th January 1710) and proceeded to build or 
•extend a fort at Chetway. The situation became acute again in the year 1715 when 


1 These treaties itxe given in fall in Vol. IV of Biker's collection (Treaties relating to Portngneae India in Latin 
:and Bortugnese), 

- Batavia Diary, 1663, p. 128. 

^ Canter Vissoher. 
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the Zamorm surprised the fort on the night of the 22nd of Januaiy h The prestige^ 
of the Company was seriously affected and the numbers of their enemies be^an to. 
swell “ like a snow-ball ® A glimpse of the Dutch Oommandetir of the time, Barent 

Eetel, is obtainable from the diary of Stephen Stratt who was sent to inspect the 
English factories on the west coast in 1714. He was at Cochin on November the 
16th and was received politely by the “ Commodore ”, of whom he remarks : “ The 
“ Governor Barran Kettle raised himself from a Centinell as several of their men in 
“ post have done he was mighty affable and courteous.” He seems however to have 
been corrupt ; for Strutt goes on to remark that the Governor and broker being 
equally concerned” charged the Dutch Company “ whatever they could agree” for 
pepper, and that private persons could easily procure pepper underhand in spite of; 
the Company's monopoly, “ but it must not be openly.” 

This person was afterwards summoned to Batavia to undergo his trial for high 
treason and cowardice, but was eventually acquitted in 1719 


It was realised in Batavia that a considerable force would be required in- 
Malabar to restore the Company’s prestige. 1,573 men were sent in September 1715,. 
and 1,500 more in September 1716®, these last under the command of the Right 
"Worshipful the Councillor Extraordinary William Bakker Jacobsz. The Diary of 
His Worship’s campaign was written up in great detail from da}’’ to day and part of 
it is still in existence ®. 


His Worship arrived in Cochin on the 23rd of November 1716. One of his 
first acts was to send letters announcing his arrival and that of Barent Ketel’s 
successor, Johannes Hertenberg, and his intention of punishing the Zamorin, to the 
powers of Malabar. The list of addressees below will give some idea of the manner 
in which Malabar was then divided up into petty States — 


To the 


To the 
To the 


Raja of Porca. 

„ Repolim. 

„ Galicoilan. 

„ De Marta. 

„ Signatty. 

„ Trevancore. 

,, Teckenkore. 

„ Berkenkore. 

„ . Peritaly. 

Ameen of Atinga. 

,, CocMii. 

Raja of Cartadavil. 

„ Aijrore. 

„ Paloatchery. 


„ Valavanatty. 

„ Golastry. 

„ Cranganore, 

To the second prince of Mangatty. 

,, „ Bardella. 

To the Pnla of Oariatta. 

„ Gurip of Trevancore. 

,, 7,000 of Caraporam. 

„ 30,000 of Curumadfla. 


To the Palyet. 

To the 3,000 of Baijpin. 

„ Goddaehery Caymal. 

„ Oorretty Caymal. 

,, Ohangara Codda. 

Caymal. 

„ Mannacotta Atsja. 

„ Tottaoherry Talehenore.. 

„ Murianatty Hambiar. 

„ Aynicuty Nanheddy. 

„ Raja of Pam. 

„ Balnore of Bargara. 

„ Adergia of Oannanore. 

„ Caymal of Cunattu- 

naddu. 

„ Tevengul Nairo. 

„ Para Elledam. 

„ Palurgatty Caymal, 

„ Tachetta Munancur. 

„ Caymal of Angecaymal.. 

„ Payenohery Nairo 


' Summary of historj- in EesoluHon of 6th Jfaroh 1777, MB. No. 1161. Of. also Study of Affairs in Malabar, 
1691-3 from original docnmonts by N. Maoleod 1902, published bj^ Nijhoff, the Hague, and the Summary given by the. 
Hatch to the Bntish Eesident in 1793 (Vol. 13, Malabar CommisBion's Report and Vol. 29, Malabar Commission 
. Diaries, Political, in Port St. George Records). 

- Canter Vissoher. 

3 MS. Diary in the Madras records. 

* Klorh de Ecus, p. 161, note, 
a Valentijn V (2), 44. 

a MS. Nos. 97-99. . , . . , . . ..r ^ „ , 

’ "Where most of the places are and the meanings of the designations will be exploinod in Stein Van OoUpnosse a 
Memoir and the notes thereto. The Nairs are the fighting caste (a Sadra caste), Pilliii, Numhidi and Kurup Nair titles, 
Caymal means Prince, Atsja (Aohan) = father, Adergia =Ali Kaja, Sea King, Balnoto is Malayalam Valluvanar, Euler, 

etc. 
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arrive in time, and it was not the policy of the Dutch Company at this time to 
assume the sovereignty of extensive territories, but rather to force petty princes in 
the neighbourhood of their settlements to enter into contracts for the delivery 
of products at low prices (that is, to pay a disguised tribute), while it held in 
sovereignty only the sea-margin of productive hinterlands. It appears however, 
from Stein Yan Gollenesse’s Memoir^ and papers of 1717 A.D.“ that the authorities 
at Batavia were much dissatisfied with His Worship for being content with a small 
indemnity and for handing over to the King of Cochin some of the territories ceded 
by the Zamorin. The revenue of the strip of land retained (Province Paponetty) 
was not large. The average nett revenue for the five years before Hyder Ali took 
it was only 15,000 guilders or 12,500 rupees ® while, if Canter Visscher is to be 
believed, the war had cost the Company nearly two million guilders 

The Company may have been somewhat ill served, but even had more ambitious 
counsels prevailed the time was not favourable for acquiring large possessions in 
Malabar. The second Javanese Succession War shortly afterwards broke out and 
occupied the Dutch forces for the next five years. Reinforcements could hardly 
have been spared for Malabar. The finances of the Company would perhaps have 
permitted them to conduct a war in Malabar as well as the war in Java. 40 per cent, 
dividend was paid each year from 1715 to 1720, 33|. per cent, in 1721, 30 per cent, 
in 1722, 12 j per cent, in 1723, 15 per cent, in 1724 and 20 per cent, in 1725, the 
Company’s stock reached 1260 for every hundred in 1720 ® and its credit was excellent. 
But there was always great difficulty in getting European troops. The pay was not 
attractive and the mortality, especially on the voyage out and in the depot, Batavia, 
then perhaps the most unhealthy European Station in the East, was appalling. 
Sufficient Dutchmen could not be procured ; men had to be obtained from the interior 
of Germany or elsewhere ®, and the Dutch had at one time Erench, at another Swiss 
regiments in their service in the East. In some of their war§ they employed 
considerable armies, hut the necessary stifiening of Europeans was always small, and 
they probably seldom had as many as 10,000 Europeans in their military service in 
the Indies. With a mortality in the European army calculated at from 70 to 120 
per thousand, with garrisons in numerous stations which even at minimum strength 
absorbed many thousands of inen, with recruitment very difficult and with only 26 
ships of a few hundred tons each a year on an average to convey the new levies from 
home the Dutch Company was scarcely in a position to conduct a war of conquest 
in Malabar while it was engaged in Java. 

However that may be, the campaign of 1717 restored the Company’s prestige in 
Malabar and there was no further trouble for some years. The next campaigns of 
importance occurred in a war with the Kingdom of Travancore which lasted from 1739 
to 1742. 

When the Dutch first came to Malabar, Travancore was a very small princi- 
pality. According to a report « of Yan Goens written in 1676 “ Travancore begins 
‘‘ with the West cape of Comorin and ends on the coast about two hours’ walk or less 
“ north of Tegenapatnam ” (a port in Yilavankod Taluk 16 minutes south of the present 
capital, Trivandrum). On the north along the coast followed the principalities of 
Attungal (whose rulers permitted the English Company to construct a factory at 
Anjengo), of Quilon or properly Desinganad (the Signatty) and of Cayenculam. - On 
the north-east Travancore was bordered by the Kingdom of PeritaUi and Elayadatu 
Svarupam. Even the memory of the Kingdom of PeritaUi has died out, “ but I find it 
mentioned in the early English as well as Dutch records. On the 4th of March 1726 
the English factors at TeUicheny recorded in their Diary : “ The Kings of Chinga- 

“ natta and Perital have joined Yanjanatta and are resolved to crush the King of 
Travancore.” 


' P. 63. 

= MB. No. 106. 

* Figures in MS. No. 1161. 

‘ Canter Vissoher, Letter VI. 

‘ Klerk do Kens, p. 177 and App. VL _ , , , 

' Lists ol soldiers -with towns of ongin in MS. No. 1007 and otlior TOlnmes. 
konse of Anquetil dn Ferron, who visited Cochin in 17C7-8 on the mongrel garrison 
r The facts are from Klork de Eons, passim. 

* Apnd Valentijn V (I) III. 238. 

® So Mr. Acbynta Mcnon informs me. 


The oommonts quoted by Wb!t«- 
at that place, may bo compared. 
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I'roin 1729 to 1758 uu able and innbitiouK prince, Martandu Vannn. reigned in 
Tnwancore. Ho fii-st rodtiood Ins own vussils to obodionce ; wifli the liolj) of the 
Knglisb aooording to Stein Van nollcnesso’, a stnteuient wliicli cannot bo fully 
ebeckod li'; the Anjongo rooonfs of the time no longer exist, but is eonlinnod 
by a letter written in 1737 by the Chief of Anjengo to the Soloot Cominitloe at 
Madras-. He then turned bis attention to his neighbours. Ho first (173'.1 A.D.) 
nttaeked Idayadatu Svarnpajii, in whio.b I’eritalli had by that tinio been absorbed, and 
iinj)risoiicd The ruling faunly in a fort in the hills, wliere the King died in 17'11 ^ 
The aotjuisition doubled his dominions. In the sanu? year he attaoked the Jlaja of 
Cayajiotdam, who foil in battle on the first of .Tune 173-.1*. Tlio rfignatty of Qtiilon, 
who hati had provious dilTeivnces with .Martanda Vaniia and was the nephew of the 
Haja of Cavaneulam, declared Caynneulani absorbed in his State and continued the 
war. 

It was to the intewsl of tla* Diitob to ninintain tlie position they had acquired of 
arbitrators iti Malabar, to jirevciit any one prince growing too jmwerfnl, and to stop 
eneroachnicnts on tbe priueipalities of Cayanenhun and (biilon, when* they had 
factories. The conquest of Ih'rilnlli and Klayadatn Svarupam, the peaeeful absorption 
of Attungal on which Tiavancoiv had a elaiia Ihrougli his mother; and the ju-aetieal 
absorption of another sm.all priueiprility e.alled “.Marla’-' (bt'lweon (bulon and 
Punibad) by the suocessioii tbcrol4i<if a female member of Tntvaiieoiv’s own family, 
alarmed the Dutch. Hveiitually if was detennined to lake the field on behalf of the 
Sinnatty and of the imprisotied prine** of Klayadatn Svarupam. 

The Comnmmbmr of Coehin w.'is not in 1739 as in 1717 a eorni])t ex-*’' (i'enfinell ” 
destined to b(‘ tried for iiicojnjieteiicy, but the nnttior of one of tbe Memoirs hero 
translated, Stein Van (bdlcaos'C, n man of good family, afterwards promoted to bo 
Governor of Ckndotj and member of the itatavia Council : and a superior officer of the 
ftompany, the onlinary .^Icmber <tf Couneil, Vati ImliofT, who jirido a short visit to 
l\lalabar at tbe beginning of tbe year 1739 and seems t«i have suggested the policy of 
war'", was mi oven more distinguished personage Ilian the Iv’iglit Worshipful M^illem 
T3-jkkor .Taeobs-/. Gns'naf Willem, Ibiron Van Imhoff, was mcmlicr of a family of nobles. 
The rnonuinont to a relative in WoUendal obureli, Ceylon, displays sixteen quartor- 
ing.s \ He was born on the 8tb of August 170.5, eann; out to tbe JCast jn 1 72a, bocamo 
Couneillor K.xlniordinary in 17.‘12 :iu«i in 17.36 Ordinary Councillor and Governor of 
Ceylon. In 3738 ho was at liome on leave and made so good an impression on tlio 
Hiroctor.s tliaf they resolved to appoint him Govcrnor-Genenil at the no.xf vaoanev’^^, 
and bo was in fact destined to be one of tbe most disfinguislied of the Dutch 
Govcriior-Gcuei'als in the ICrist. 

His V’ci-ship was an able and cnorgetie man. He .seems to have concluded that 
the system under which tlie Dutch had endeavoured to act ns arbititifnrs in Malabar 
i\nd to content (homselves with a tribute in products to be delivered at a price much 
below that of the market, bad broken down. The notion of a single ambitious prince 
bad shown that the .system could not be maintained without a eonsidomblo force. 
Malabar must either become an ordinary commercial .soUlemciit, like the I'liiglisli or 
Danish faetories on (lie coast, and buy products at the market price, or the Company 
must establish its sovereignty over the country. The second of the two policies was 
adopted and war was declared on Tmvaneore. Tbe po.sitinn being critical, roinforce- 
roonts from Batavia were not awaited. A few companies arrived from Coylon and 
tbe campaign was opened with those and the Itlalabar garrison. A history of the 
war wbicb ensued could be written from the diaiios and other papers of the time. 
A summary will be found in tlie foot-note to page 83 below. It will bo sufficient 
to .sav hero that it never became much more than “ a dofensive and auxiliary war ” as 
Moens calls it, because events in Java, in which Van Imhoff himself bore a groat 


' r. fls. 

' Fort fit. UcorRO rocordo. Military Conf.';, No. 8. “ It’a to bo rninnrltod Uiat by tlin bplp of fho Hoii’blo Company 

lie [Travaiioor^ was first onablnd to ncqnii-ci an infiiionco in llic country." 

* Stein Van GolIono5i>C, p. fif'. 

‘ MS. .No. 203. 

’• Moons, p, IOC. 

‘ (o) Diary of Van IrohofI, January to .March 1739, MS. No. 281. 

(i) Stavorinna and Report of Van Imliofr, dated 6lh July 1739, qnofed by him. 

’ Anthonipz’ Dnlch Records at Colombo. 

* Enc. Van Noderl. Indie. 
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part, wliile they resulted in establishing a Dutch emnirp in fi.o+ n. ^ j 
Kland, made it impassible for the Compfay to iVtch froops to MdSar aS! 

the Dateh were compelled to reoogaise aU Tis Sims 

territorial acquisitions on the West Coast of India woro ri schemes for large 
though we still flad Stein Van GoUenLe writing in 1743 ■ ® Shodf the W 
Comply at any time have a great force in InL and Lasion us ^ 

the mattei energetically, my opinion would be t]Ti+ if timni/i 05 j. ^ » 

“ mrsd^es comjkUy mmtep of the states of Peritalli and Vada^L 'ihe- 
Du eh, he goes on to sg^ had previously “conquered the coast ”, but the sovereientv 
of the coast was insufficient as pepper could be exported inland and the oX wav Z 

£wUehfcSioe®gto™^ pepper was to assume the sovereignty o^f Jots. 

Even this modified imperialistic scheme came to nothing and in 1758 the Dutch 
&ally came to terms with Martanda Varma. They were not to stand in the irav of 
Travancore absorbing all the petty prineipalities of South Malabar ^ and wie to rpVv 
him with 1^,000 rupees worth of arms annually on pavment I He on his nart^as 
to supply them with all the piece-goods manufactured iu his country, with 1,600 m 
lbs. of pepper from his hereditary possessions (Travaneore and At ungul) a Us 65. 
per candy (600 lbs, Dutch *) and with another million from the princJuties ht 
had conquer^ or might conquer through the neutral attitude of the said fempany •” 
By this treaty the Dutch reyerted to their traditional policy of recognising a natiye 
prince in retarn for an indireot tribute paid in kind. The Market price of pepper of 
oonrse yaned ; but X find from the lelheherry Diaries that it was Es. 100 a JnV S 
520 lbs. Lnglish (Diary 1740-1, p. 69) in December 1740, Bs. 104 a little later 
Es. 98 in April 1741, Es. 116 in March 1742, Es. 95 for a supply of 410 candies 
obtained from Esechiel Eabbi of Cochin in December 1748, and li Lneral the price 
seenis to have heenneyer much less than Es. 100 during the next forty years On 
the 28tli of Eebrnary 1780 the Tellioherry factors shipped a cargo of 939 omdies odd 
of the inyoice ™lne of l.iyoO odd (Es. 121 per candy). In the same year out 
ot a total of 1,065,249 lbs. collected by Governor Moens at Coohio, 1 001 999 lbs 
were supphed by Travaneore at Es. 66 per candy «. The indirect tribute ’paid by 
Travancore to the Dutch in that year may accordingly be reckoned at over a lakh of 
rupees (2,000 X Es. 50 J. It would have been about three lakhs of rupees if the full 
amount stipulated for by the treaty of 1753 had been supplied. But Travancore' 
argued that the 2,000 candies to be supplied from lands conquered- or to be conquered 
were hot due, as the Dutch had bj preventing him absorbing the kingdoms of ' 
Cochin and Calicut, not fulfilled their part of the bargain \ and he usually did not even 
supply the full 3,000 candies or million and a half pounds due from his hereditary 
territory on the plea that that small territory did not yield so much — which may have- 
been true. Martanda Yarma at any rate, in the opinion of Commandeur E. Cunes 
who wrote a Memoir « in 1756,, three years after the conclusion of the treaty, honesth’ 
intended to deliver the full amount, and if his successors were lax in making the- ■ 
supply, it must be remembered dhat they could obtain the war material of which°they 
stood in need from other European nations who were willing to pay a higher price 
for pepper. “ A candy of pepper for every musket you let me have'” was a proposal 
made by Martanda Yarma to the Anjengo factors in 1744 ” ; on the 19th of Eehruary 
1780 the Anjengo factors received “ 600 stand of new Arms for the Kin" o'f 
Travaneore J" ” and the following passage from a letter written by the Chief of 
Anjengo in 1757 illustrates the point: “As the Dutch on one side supplied him 


’ P. 72. 

- Prom article 9 of the Treaty. 

’ Prom article 20 of tho Treaty. 

4 Prom artiolo 4 of the Treity. 

® Prom artiolo 6 of the Treaty. 

Accoante in MS. No. 1130. The Anjengo faotora rrere getting pepper from Travaneore at tho same time at 
Ks. 82 a candy, but that was under epecial contract, and they supplied him with arms in return In \ 7n^ v i 

Company conlractod with Travancore for 8,000 candies of 560 lbs. at Es. 116 per oandy^d with Cochin for oaS^^ei'lf 
COO notch lbs. or .540 EngUsh lbs. at the s-imo price, in 1796 with Travancore for 3,000 c.andie8 of 660 Ihs at n. iqo 
(Logan’s Treaties, pp. 174, 184, 234). ’ '-"‘“les oi oou ins. at Us. 130 

’ Moons, p. 113. 

« MS. No. 693. 

* Anjengo MS. Diary. 

4“ Anjengo Uiary. 
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(Travancoro) wiUi arms, etc., and the Danes and other Europeans at times did the sumo 
at Colt'fchy, for whicti they got pepper, ho Avithhold pepper from ns under protonoo 
that Avo show’d ourselves less friendly to him than others. Tlmrefore, tho’ 
leluetantly, their<m''blo Compatiy wore necessitated to submit to the said evil other 
Europeans hud indulged him in 

Tlio political result of tho Dutch policy was that Travancoro ah.sorhod idl the 
Einallor principalitic.s .‘;omh of Cochin and a part of Cocliin itself and attained it.s 
present dimensions, while Conhin oontimn'd to e.xist, at all only bccaiiso it was under 
tho immediate protection of tho Dutch, and the Calicut Kingdom perhaps only because 
tho Dutch at Cochin barred the way. Ti-avancoro maintained a considerable army 
partly trained by Dutch dosorfors, of whom I^nnoy and Duyveiisohot are speciallj- 
mentioned by Moons" as the most important. Stein van Gollencsso's adminislmtion 
reg.irded the reported appointment of Duyvenseliot to command the King of 
Travancorc’s forces as a most serious datiger and an alfompt b}’ Travaiiooio to storm 
Qnilon in July 17-12 was attributed to his innnonee-'. Lanoy Avas aCtcrwnrds 
appointed Conimiinder-in-Cbiof of Jlartandn Varnuds disciplined forces, said to have 
amounted to 50,000 men and served him and bis succe.«sors for .’17 years (1,740 
to 1777)''. Ho died at the ago of 62 Avhiie giving the finishing tonclics to tho 
famous Tnivnucore lines whicli elienked Hydor Ali and Tippu. The re.sistanco offered 
by Tmviincorc to the formidable armies of Mysore at a time when the}' wore disput- 
iiiig the Hritish .supremacy in South India is a historical fact of no small importaiiee. 
The Dutch policy n.«.sistod in tho creation of a strong stale out of the numerous 
principalities of Seutii Urulahar and Dutchmen commanded the force.s of Travancoro 
for thirty-five years and fortified his frontiers. 


IX 


Ereiii‘ o/ 17-10 A.D. to IToS A.lh oi other parts 
of the Company's pofHef .’:ions. 


Such Avns tho actual course of cvoiifs. Tho fact (hat tlie Dutch had ontortainod 

plans for the acquisition of territorial 
ROA’croignty in India before Duploix and 
CliA'c had shown the Avay is not generally 
knoAvn®, and it may he worth while to oxplaiu Avliy (ho dolormined and energetic Van 
Imhofl, who seems to liavo been tlioir originator, 'did not execute them aa’Iicu in tho 
year 17 -12 he became Governor-General and could di.sposo of all tlio Company’s 
forces. 


There is an interesting conlcmporary entry in (ho Tcllichorry Diary under date 
24th July 1742. “ Tlie Dutch at Cannanore inform that Baron Imholl; is coming 

“ General to BatnAua Avith thirty-six men of war,” Congi-atulations Avere sent b}' the 
English factors “ on such a fleet a.s avo had not licard of hoforo in India”. Stein 
Van Gollenosse tells us ’ that on hearing the ncAvs of Van Imhoff’s return to India as 
Governor-General Travancoro “ hurriedly returned Avith liis army to liis own 
country ”, and sued for peace “ in A'cry polite terms,” and as late as broA'embor 
1744 he is reported by the A njongo factors as still “ very apprehensive ” that (ho 
Dutch ATould attack liim again *• M’liy did the new Governor-General not. fulfil the 
general expectation and send to Malabar forces Avin’ch Avould liavemado it possible to 
carry out Avhat seems to have been his oavu old policy ? 

In 1 729 began Avhat is called “ the black period ” of tho Company’s rule. In 1 731 
the Governor-General Dicdrik Durvou, three members of tho Supreme Council and other 
officers Avore removed from office and re-called to Europe. They Avere not put on 
tboir trial and clear proofs of the charges against them are not noAV available. But it 
was notorious that the administration, political, commercial and judicial, had become 
corrupt, and it is believed that the main charges against Durven Avere of selling 

’ Fort St. George Keoorde, Slilitary deportment Gonornl numter 8, p. 809. 

5 P. 236. 

’ Letters to Ilataviii, of Ootolier 1741 and August 1742 in MB. No. 336. 

* Nagam Aiynr, Travancoro Manual, 1-368 ; .Shungoony Monon’e ntstory of Travancoro', page 166 ; bott «tato- 
monts perhaps resting on Fra Paolino, Poster’s translation, page 178. 

“> His Latin opitapli ot TJriayogiri (in Cotton, p. 376). 

' Tho following remark in tho Imperial (lazottocr, 1908, II, 470, is not true either of tho Portuguese or of the 
Dutch: “ Until after tho death of Aurangzoh all tho Europeans confined themselves strictly to their oommorco, and as 
traders were ready to ohoy tho ruling chief in their nolphbourhood, of whatever race or religion he might bo.” At 
Cochin both Portuguese and Dntoh wore from tho 'boginmng sovereigns, not subjoets but tho Paramount Power in 
Malabar. 

’ P. 63. 

' Anjengo Diary. 
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appomtments, and of impaling Chinese alive and letting them die of slow torture in 
pnhlie ; at any rate these are among the charges adi^aneed in the pamphlets of the day 
Ceylon had suffered from similar tyranny and a Governor, Peter Vuiist, had been 
found guilty of cruelty, oppression, corruption and j udioial murders, and'had suffered 
a shameful death on the scaffold at Batavia. 

For a hundred years no Governor-General had been appointed from home 
A member of the Council, often chosen by the Council itself, had succeeded on 
a vacancy occurring. Such a man could not be without his likings and prejudices • he 
had usually formed family ties in the east ; he had had his quarrels with other members 
of the service The post of Governor-General was often won by intrigue and used 
to pay off old scores or to reward partisans. The service was full of cliques, and a 
clique which had made its way into the Council Chamber was bitterly opposed by the 
cliques which had been unsuccessful, while the Council itself was often divided. 

In the year 1740 Van Imhoff was a member of council at Batavia. He had for 
years been an enemy of the Governor-General Valkenier, who had reached that 
eminence in 1737 after being passed over in 1735 for one Patras, a feeble old man. 
In the long secret letters' that Valkenier had occasion to write . some years later he 
put down his supersession in 1735 to the opposition of Van Imhoff. In 1740 violent 
quarrels broke out between Van Imhoff and Valkenier^, 

The council was at that time confronted with a problem of great difficulty. The 
settlement of the Dutch in Java had led to a large immigration of Chinese. The Chinese 
were not easy people to deal with, and the Dutch had from time to time forbidden 
their settlement in Batavia or required them to take out residential licenses. With the 
civil service as cornipt as it was at this time the system of licenses led to manifold 
abuses. The rich Chinese were squeezed, the poor were driven from their occupations 
and trades and a large class was formed of Chinese tramps, criminals and bandits. In 
1740 the Dutch became seriously alarmed and on the 25th of July a resolution, was 
passed in Council that all suspect wandering Chinese, even if provided with licenses, 
should be arrested. 

Van Imhoff brought forward this resolution. Valkenier opposed it. But Van 
Imhoff commanded the stronger party in the Council and it was carried. 

Many honest Chinese were imprisoned under the resolution, and the rumour 
among them was that the prisoners were to be put on ships on the pretext of being 
taken to the Cape, and drowned on the way. On the 26th of September news arrived 
that the Chinese in the highlands were forming themselves into bands of 50 and 100 
men under separate commandants and providing themselves with arms. In the Council 
Chamber Van Imhoff complained of the oppressive way in which the resolution of 
July had been carried out and of the general squeezing and oppression of the Chinese. 
Valkenier pretended to be surprised and declared that he knew nothing about it. 
Meanwhile the town was put in a position of defence, and all kinds of rumours went . 
about regarding the intentions of the roving bands outside and of the Chinese 
population of Batavia. Actual attacks from outside followed on the night of the 8th 
of October but were repulsed, the members of Council commanding detachments at 
the different gates of the town. Batavia had passed a very unpleasant wakeful night 
and when the Council met at six o’clock on the morning of the 9th of October, 

“ Valkenier proposed that “ whereas in the past night the Chinese nation had not 
“ hesitated to attack the outposts weapons in hand and to show themselves and 
' “ commit hostilities before the very walls and gates of the town, this nation should 

“be declared enemies of the Company and the town cleared of Chinese, were 
‘‘ to be found within the same in great numbers, in order that the enemy should not 
“ have to be faced within and without the town at the same time.” Van Imhoff was 
not for violent measures; He proposed sorties to discover what was going on outside 
the town a pacificatory proclamation and the inspection of all Chinese houses in the 
town those in whose houses arms werefound’to be imprisoned, the rest to bo loft 
unmolested on condition that they did not leave their houses after half-past seven. 
Van Imhoff’ 8 proposal was approved, the register of resolutions recording that it was 


1 1 follow Be JongOj-Vol. X, in my account of thcao tranBaetiont, 
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strongly opposed by the G-overnor-General “ who was of opinion that the Chinese 
■‘‘in general must be declared enemies of the State and that tlie first thing to do was 
“ to wipe the ioim clea^ of them from within if we wished to place ourselves in a 
“ position to attack the enemy outside.” 

Orders were given to carry out Van ImhofE’s proposal. Meanwhile a fire broke 
out in the Chinese quarter. It was believed by some to have been lighted by the 
Chinese with the purpose of destroying the town. Others afterwards declared it was 
the work of Europeans. At tlie same time the magisterial officers charged with the 
execution of the resolution that the Chinese houses should be searched arrived with 
their numerous following. The escort mixed with the crowd which had been attract- 
ed by the fire. Misunderstanding, or taking advantage of, the presence of the 
officers, a mob of Europeans began to plunder the houses of the Chinese and massacre 
the inhabitants. In the next two days they massacred every Chinese man, Avoman 
and child they could find, 10,ti00 altogether it is said, even the prisoners in the jails 
and the sick from the hospital. 

Valkenier Avas accused of hatung ordered the general massacre. He denied it 
to the day of his death, but certainly did not raise a finger to prevent it, and on the 
10th of October he issued an order that the Chinese in the hospital should be turned 
out into the streets, knowing of course what their fate Avould be. Nor can Van 
Imhoff and his party, who afterwards vaunted their outraged feelings and their in- 
nocence, be acquitted of blame. They seem to have done nothing' to stop the 
massacre, though a week after, on the 17tb of October, Van Imhoff laid a written 
declaration on the table in Council that he was in no way responsible for the horrible 
massacre on the 9th, left the responsibility to those who had given the orders for it, 
and had no desire to participate in the consequences of that “ unheard-of ” event, 
though he would gladly help to restore order. He then carried a resolution to the 
effect that the responsibility for the massacre of the Chinese was left to those that 
bad ordered it and that a general amnesty should be offered to all Chinese Avho laid 
down their arms within a month Valkenier protested, but was outvoted. 

The panic in the town died down and measures were taken to deal with the 
roving Chinese bands ; but the quarrels in Council reached such a point that on the 
■6th of December Valkenier placed Van Imhoff and two other councillors under mili- 
tary arrest and on the Kith of January 1741 sent them home in arrest. 

MeanAvhile orders, dated December 1740, arrived in Batavia appointing Van 
Imhoff Governor General in succession to Valkenier. Valkenier started home in 
November 1741 leaving a locum tenens in charge. On arriving at the Cape in 
January 1742 he found himself in military arrest under orders from the Directors 
that he should be sent back a prisoner to Batavia to stand his trial. Van Imhoff had 
arrived in Holland and told his story. 

Valkenier’s trial was never concluded. He languished in jail till be died on the 
20th of June 17.bl. The charges took long to draw up, still longer to ansA^er. 
Valkenier asked for copies of an enormous number of papers. His answer to the 
charges, which was handed in in December 1744, consisted of no less than 12,333 
(twelve thousand three hundred and thirty-three) paragraphs. He was accused of 
selling offices as well as of crimes' under various heads in connection Avith the 
massacre and with the arbitrary arrest of the three coimeillors. The 12,333 paragraphs 
naturally afforded opportunities for further replies, counter- replies, demands for docu- 
ments and applications to the Courts. His death broke off criminal proceedings 
which had lasted nine and a half years. They Avere followed by civil proceedings 
regarding his estate of some £60,000 sterling, which lasted another 8f years. 

Meanwhile Van Imhoff was Governor-General from 1743 to 1750. The Chinese 
bands and the Javanese Avho had joined them had been overcome, before he returned 
to India, after some very severe fighting and with the result that the Company claim- ■ 
ed supremacy in all Java. But that supremacy was again challenged - in . 1746 in a 
war which lasted from 1747 to 1755, is known as the Third Javanese Succession War 
and really left the Company sovereigns of .Java. WhUe the Company was putting 
out all its strength and spending millions of guilders^ in Java, it could not afford to 


* Klerk de_Eeua ZXXVXII^ Note. 
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conduct wars in Malabar. And that is why Van ImhoS, though he arrived “ with 
such a fleet as had not before been heard of in India/^ eould not send troops to Malabar 
to carry out what may onee have been his own ideas. 


X 


The civil and military administration was elaborately organised in the Dutch 

The civil and military administration. ^ttlements They had many Courts, 

Committees, Institutions. The Directors, 
of the English Company long held the Dutch system up as a model to their subordi- 
nates, the chief offices in their settlement and sometimes their designations wers 
borrowed from the Dutch system. In the early days the advisability of imitating 
the Dutch was freely acknowledged, and manj' Dutchmen were induced to enter the 
English Company’s service. So in 1687 Governor Tale of Madras (afterwards- ■ 
founder of Tale Dniversity) having sent the Directors “ a book containing the 
Dutch methods ”, they observed that they had found in it “ not much more than 
“ some of us understood before of their affairs, but as there appears in this great 
“ wisdom and policy . . . we recommend to you the frequent reading and 

“ consideration of what is contained in these papers, which the oftener you read,, 
“ the more you will discover the wisdom of those persons who contrived those-' 
“ methods . . . our design in the whole is io set up the Dutch Government among 

“ the English in the Indies [than which a hetter cannot he invented) for the good of 
“ posterity, and to put us upon an equal footing, of power with them to offend or- 
“ defend, or enlarge the English dominion and unite the strength of our nation 
“ under one entire and absolute command subject to us ; as we are and ever shall 
“ be most dutifully to our own sovereign” [[who was ousted for a Dutchman the- 
year after!]. “ But this distinction we ■will make that we will always observe our 
“ own old English terms, viz. Attorney General instead of Fiscal, Alderman instead 
“ of Sepin, Burgesses instead of Burghers, Serjeants instead of Baillies, President 
“ and Agent instead of Commander, Director or Commissary etc 


What especially provoked the admiration of the English Directors in the Dutch 
conduct of affairs was that -they placed administration before trade. “The wise- 
“ Dutch”, wrote the Directors in 1689, “in- all their general advices that we have 
“ seen, write ten paragraphs concerning their government, their civil and military 
“ policy, warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one paragraph they write^ 
“ concerning trade 

Such citations might be multiplied, and it was not only the governing body 
of the English Company that felt the superiority of the Dutch in the seventeenth 
century and at the beginning of the eighteenth. An early instance is afforded by a 
plaintive remark of the English factors at Pulieat about the Dutch in a letter dated 
the 26th of July J622 ; “ thus in every quallitye they goe beyond us ” * ; a later by 
the observation of the traveller Fryer (1674) : “ I should mightly blame them [the 
“ English Company] should they prove ungrateful to His Majesty, who by his- 
“ gracious favour has united them in a Society, whereby they are competitors for 
“ Eiehes (though not Strength) with the Noted’st Company in the Universe ; and 
one yet later by the remarks of the traveller Grose (middle of 18th century) r 
“ One of the reasons why the Dutch East India Company flourishes, and is become- 
“more rich and powerful than all the others is its being absolute and invested with 
“ a kind of sovereignty and dominion more especially over the many ports, provinces 

“ and colonies it possesses The power of the Dutch by sea and land 

“is very great in the East Indies; where by force, address and alliances they raised 
“ themselves and still support a great superiority in spite of the English, Portuguese 
“ and other Europeans that have some trade there ; but so inconsiderable that aU 
“ together is not equal to what the Hollanders singly enjoy=.” 


1 General letter, 28th Sept. 1687, arud Wheeler. 
Despatehes from England, Vol. 8, pp. 203-4. 

= Brnco III, 78. 

’ Foster’e Engh’sh factories in India, 1622-3, p. 107. 


1 h.ave compared the original in Eort St. George records,. 
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* Eryor New .Aooount, 1698, p. 87, writing in Jannery 1C74-6. 
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The organisation of the Dutch Company was briefly as- follows h In Holland 

Ors«nM.tion of Iho Oompaoj in Holland. “ “ganised in “ Ohambere ” at tbe 
® various ports from which ships sailed 

for the East. Justus the Netherlands themselves were a loose confederation of 
several states, so the Company was a confederation of the Chambers of Amsterdam, 
Middleburg, Rotterdam, Delft, Hoorn and Enkhiiizen. Each chamber fitted out 
its own ships and kept its own accounts. The chambers supplied directors to the 
Company. Their number was 60, 20 for Amsterdam, 12 for Middleburg, 7 for each 
of the other chambers. 'I'he governing body of the confederacy of chambers was a 
Committee of Seventeen members, commonly referred to as the Seventeen, the 
Majores, the Principals, etc. Of the 17, 8 were appointed by the Chamber of 
Amsterdam, 4 by Middleburg, 1 by each of the smaller chambers, and 1 in rotation 
by Middleburg, by Rotterdam and Delft taken together, and by Hoorn and Enkhuizen 
taken together. The Seventeen sat for six years at Amsterdam, for the next two years 
at Middleburg. They gave orders to the government in India, fixed the number of the 
ships to be fitted out by each chamber, settled the dates of sales of products. They 
only met three times a year as a rule, but special sub-committees were appointed to 
prepare drafts of the General letters to India, and for other purposes. The drafts 
were sent to the several Chambers so that they might instruct their representatives 
among the Seventeen regarding them before that Assembly met. 

The Government in the East consisted of a Governor-General and a Council. 

The Government in the East. ^he Governor-General began by being 

simply the presiding member; but he 
soon acquired large powers. Valentijn, who published his eight folios on the East 
India Company in 1726, writes as follows^: “• The power of this Heer is very near 
“ that of a King ; though he is only President of the Council, and, as it appears at 
“ first sight, bound by the votes of the other members, he can always be master if he 
“ uses his power.” In 1617 it was laid down in Instructions that the Council should 
consist of 9 members besides the Governor-General, the first a commercial expert, the 
second a man fit to command the fleet, the third the army, the fourth to be also 
Advocate- General (Eiscal) and a jurist, the fifth to be Director-General for the out- 
factories, the remaining four, who could seldom be present at headquarters. Governors 
of the Moluccas, Amboina, Banda and Coromandel. The Governor- General had a 
casting-vote and the power to settle what ofiice should be held by each of the members. 
In 1626 the number of the ordinary members of Council was reduced to 8, of whom 
4 with the Governor-General at Batavia, and power was given to appoint two 
extraordinary members. In 1641 the number of ordinary members at headquarters 
was again raised to 5, in 1646 to 6. Later the Director-General , who was the mercan- 
tile as the Governor-General was the political head of the Company in the East, was 
expressly declared Second in Council and provisional successor of the Governor- 
General in a vacancy. The members of Council all belonged to the politico-mercantile 
service of the Company. No professional military member was ever appointed till 
the year 1786 when the Colonel ( Commander-in-Chief) was given a seat in Council, 
the lowest, and allowed to vote, but only in military matters. 

This Council was practically sovereign in the East. The Seventeen could 
interfere little and only at long intervals. They attempted occasionally, but only 
occasionally, to exercise control by the appointment of Commissaries or of Independent 
Eiscals, who combined the ofllces of a Comptroller- General of Einance and Public 
Prosecutor, and were, as their designation implies, independent of the Supreme 
Government. ; 

^ V-- 

This was the Council, Haar Hoog-Edelheden or Their High Nobilities, as they 
were styled, at Batavia, under whose orders the Commandeurs of Cochin stood like 
other Chiefs of Out-Settlements. 

The officers at all stations belonged 
The Services. to one or other of various organised 

, services. 


^ I here follow Klerk de Eeus, mainly, for tke orgauiBation in the Netherlands. 
2 Valentijn IV (1), 262. 
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(1) The Political service had also mercantile functions. There were various 
grades, apprentice, junior assistant, assistant book-keeper, under-merchant, merchant 
npper-merehant, with at their head in each settlement a Governor, Commandeur 
Director, Resident^ or Chief. They lived largely on private trade or reeoo'nised 
commissions, perquisites and allowances, hut the pay of their posts, according to which 
they ranked, was usually during the greater part of the period of the Com;^ny’s rule 
Governor, 200 guilders a month, Commandeur 120 and 160-180 (Malabar),’ upper- 
merchant 80-100, merchant 60-70, under-merchant 40, book-keeper 30, assistant 24- 
26, junior assistant 16-20, apprentice 9-10 (a guilder a month may be taken as about 
the equivalent of a pound a year). The allowances were in the form of provision 
allowances, house-rent and free supplies of provisions, llhey may be taken as usually 
about doubling the pay. The chief commissions at Amboina und”er Regulatiou of the 
31st of May, 1755, were 5 per cent, on cottons, etc., to the Governor and Second in 
Council between them and 20 per cent, on cloves, of which 20 per cent. 40/100ths went 
to the Governor, 13/lOOths to the Second in Council, 6/iOOths to the Msoal, and so 
on for other members of the political service and the chief members of the military 
and naval services. The commissions were very valuable. At Amboina, commissions 
being worth less than elsewhere, the Governor’s pay was raised by 6,000 rix-dollars 
(a£l,300) in 1755, yet in that year his commission on cloves alone came to 6,322 rix- 
dollars, while the Second in Council’s commission on cloves was over £400, the Fiscal’s 
over £200, an under-merchant’s over £100, the purser-marine’s £70, etc. The post of 
Governor of the Morth East Coast of Java was reckoned to be worth £20,000 sterling a 
year in the eighteenth century, " and the Director in Bengal told Stavorinus that his-^ 
house-hold expenses came to Es. 35.000 a year *. In Bengal, as also at some other 
settlements, a great deal could be made by the private trade which the Company 
allowed its servants to undertake or by illicit private trade. Valentijn had heard of 
under-merchants and book-keepers in Bengal chartering vessels of 200 or 300 lasts 
(tons), under the name of Danes, etc., to trade with the Maldives. He also tells a 
story of an official who owed “ a certain Heer of the first rank ” 10,000 rix-dollars 
which he could not pay. The Heer got him appointed to Bengal as Director. In a 
very few years he had not only paid his debt but had made so much that at his 
death he left 300,000 rix-dollars (about £60,000).'* Another gentleman, who was 
Director in Persia from 1704 to 1706, made in those three years £270,000 for the 
Company and not less for himself “ without in any way acting contrary to the interests 
of his masters ®.” 


The system in Malabar is explained by Moens Regulations were drawn up 
under which prices were fixed for works or goods, not too narrowly, and the subordi- 
nate officer charged with execution or provision was, expected to make what he could. 
The Governor and his Second in Council had had to be content with the profits of private 
trade permitted to them. Moens was dissatisfied with this partly, as he says, because 
the interests of the Governor might clash with those of the Company, and other abuses 
might result, but also, I imagine,' because not enough could be made at Cochin. He 
oot the Company to take over the old private trade of the Governor and Second and 
to give them instead 5% on sales of merchandise and 3% on pepper bought, the 
Governor gettng 4/5ths and the Second l/5th. I have examined the accounts ^ for 
the year 1779-1780 and find that the Company’s profits on the old private trade 
amounted to 18,902 guilders in that year, while the commission of the Governor and 
Second under the new system amounted to 27,383 guilders. The ofiice of Commandeur 
or Governor of Dutch Malabar, though not one of the more lucrative appointments in 
the service, may be taken to have been worth, with salary, allowances and commis-- 
sions, at least two or three thousand pounds a year. It may here be mentioned that 
the proper designation of the office was Commandeur, and that a Commandeur 
ranked below a Governor (the Governor in Ceylon had Commandeurs subordinate to 
him at Jaffna and Galle), but that Moens was entitled to_ the style of Governor as 
being also an extraordinary member of the Council of India. 

The establishments were somewhat larger in Stein Van Gollenesse’s time than in 
Moens’. We have a complete list of them drawn up when Stein Van GoUenesse 


' Wilooolie’B Stavorinns II, 378-382. 

= Wnicoolie (1798) at p. 131, Vol. II : of his 
• translation of Stavoriniia. 

5 Wilcooko’s Stavorinus !. 501. 


• Tnlontijn V. (1) (1) 176. 

» Valentiin V. {I)(l) 201. 

' Chapter XV and Chapter XIII of his Memoir. 
’ MB. No. 1136. 
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Landed over charge to his successor in 1743 A.D. (MS. ISTo. 358). The Malabar 
Coast Command then consisted of one fortified town, Cochin, four fortresses, Quilon, 
Cranganore, Chetway and Cannanore, two ruined forts, Castello and Palliport. The 
Dutch maintained military posts at eleven other places including Alleppey, Ayaeotta, 
Cheramangalam, Paponetty and Ponnani. They also had commercial factories at 
Purakad between Cochin and Quilon and at Basrur in Canara. Cochin and Quilon 
were the really important posts. Cochin had an establishment of 1,233 men, of whom 
767 were Europeans, and Quilon of 903 men, of whom 332 were Europeans. There 
were also 40 pensioned Europeans at Cochin, The garrisons of course made up the 
great majority of these numbers and in 1743 they had been reinforced on account of 
the war with Travancore. Including Eurasians and natives the total number of the 
employees was 2.819. The total number of Europeans was 1,426. Of these only about 
80 belonged to the political service. At Cochin the members of the political service 
were the Commandeur, the Second- in-Council, who was an Upper Merchant, 6 Under- 
Merchants, 15 Bookkeepers, 24 Assistantsand 19 Apprentices, or 66 in all. At Quilon 
there were nine members of this service, at Cannanore four. At Basrur there were 
two Eesidents, at Purakad one, at Ponnani one. 

In Moens’ time the dependencies of Cochin were reduced to four, Quilon (fortified) 
Cranganore with Ayaeotta (both fortified) Cayeneulam (unfortified) and Purakad 
(unfortified). Yingorla (fortified) had already been given up before Stein Van Golle- 
nesse’s time, Cannanore (fortified) had been sold in 1771 to a local chief, Chetway 
(fortified) had been taken by Hyder Ali, European residents were no longer main- 
tained in some stations which had at one time or other been 'occupied by Dutch 
factors.^ The members of the political service in Malabar numbered 48, of whom 43 
were stationed at Cochin, two at Quilon, one each at Cranganore, Cayeneulam and 
Purakad 

The duties of the service lay in the Warehouse and Storehouse, the Treasury, 
the Zoldy Comptoir or Pay Office, the Negotie Comptoir or Trade Office, and the 
Political Secretariat. The political Government was constituted in much the same 
way as at Batavia. The Commandeur was assisted by a Council composed of members 
of the political department and the head of the military, and nominally, as at Batavia, 
the President was only primus inter pares. In 1743 there were nine resident 
members of Council besides the President, in 176 1 seven. The Second in Council, 
also entitled the Hoofd-Administrateur or Chief-Administrator, took the place of the 
Director-General at Batavia and was in special charge of commercial affairs. The 
Major or Captain in command of the- garrison seems always to have been third in 
Council. The Fiscal, the Warehouse-keeper, the Paymaster and the Storekeeper 
also seem always to have been members Members had the title of “ Edele,” 
Honourable. The general title of the subordinate members of the political service 
was administrator ”. They were divided into grades as elsewhere according to 
their seniority. They were members of Courts of Justice ; one of their number was 
Fiscal (Advocate-fiscal) or Advocate-General. They might also be members of the 
Fire and Ward Committee, the Church Committee, Committees for education (the 
Scholarchs) and for the administration of the orphan-fund, the poor fund, the leper- 
asylum, etc. A political Council might exist in factories subordinate to the chief 
factory of a settlement. Quilon was sufficiently important in Stein Van Gollenesse’s 
. time to have its Council, and the correspondence of the Cochin Council was then 
addressed to the “ Chief, the Lieutenant and the Council of Quilon.” * At the end 
of the century letters were still addressed to the Chief and Council of Quilon or else 
to “ the Under Merchant and Chief and the Commandant,” but the Under Merchant, 
an Ensign and a Surgeon seem to have been the only superior officers stationed there 
then.® 


^ So ia 1761 Tengapatnam -was a Eesidenoy (MS. No. 674) and we have Been that Ponnani was a Besidenoy in 

1743. 

5 MS. No. 1136. 

s Seee.y. MS. Nos. 368, 674, 1320. 

‘ MS. No. 305. 

^ MS. No. 1179. Cf. Forhes’ Oriental Memoirs, edition of 1834, 1, 212 : “ Thonext morning (in 1772) we arrived 
at Quilon, or Conlan, another Ontch settlement ; it was formerly a lurgetown belongingto the Portuguese with extensive 
fortifications ; thefeare now destroyed; the churches are converted into warehouBes, and the European inhabit ante rednoed 
to a factor, Burgeon and a small garrison.’ ’ 
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(2) The Dutch Company attached great importance to the EcclesiasUcal Service 
Ihere were two grades, Predikant or Preacher, and Krankenbezoeker or Ziekenl 
trooster (Visitor, Comforter of the Sick) who was something between a Church clerk 
and a deacon. At Amboina the Preacher ranked fourth after the Governor the 
Second and the Captain (Valentijn). Education and religion were not separated in 
those days, and the Preacher was also President of the Committee of Seholarchs 
(School Poard) and head of the educational department (which in some stations 
employed numerous teachers, chiefly Eurasians), in subordination to the political 
Authority. The preacher and deacons were encouraged and -instructed to learn the 
vernacular of the place in which they were stationed and in Malabar also Portuguese. 
A certain amount of missionary efiort. especially among the Eoman Catholics, was 
expected of them. The Preacher’s nominal salary was 90 rising to 120 guilders a 
month at outstations, 110—150 at Batavia. A deacon got 24-36 guilders ) a school- 
master 7-1.5. But these 'officers also received allowances. The emoluments of a 
Preacher at Batavia are thus reckoned up in Valentijn IV (1), 247 : 

Guilders 
a year. 


Salary at 130 guilders a month .. .. .. ,, 1,560 

Provision allowance at 24-18 guilders . . . . . . . . 298-16 

House-rent at 12-38 rix-dollars . . . . . . . . , . 368-8 

Butter, 24 Iba. a month . . . . . . . . , . , , 172-16 

Wine, 13 large quarts (han — about If quart) a month . . 280-16 

Candles, 14 pounds a month , . 100-16 

Firewood .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 113-8 

Lisbon oil, 4 quarts a month . . . . , . . . . 86-8 

Gocoanut oil, 6 quarts a month . . . . . . . . . . 14-8 

Dutch vinegar, 4 quarts a month 14-8 

Water .. .. .. .. .. .. .-. 14r-0 

Language allowances (1) for Portuguese . . . . . . . . 48-0 

Do. (2) for Malay . . . . . . . . 48-0 


Total .. 3,140-4 

I 

' or something under £300 sterling a year. 


Both in 1743 A.D. and in 1781 A.D. the establishment at Cochin consisted of 
a Preacher and two Deacons. Two of the Preachers of Cochin, the Eev. Philip 
Baldaeus, a famous orator according to his contemporary, Sehouten^, and the Eev. J. 
Canter Visseher, published works dealing with Malabar, which I have frequently 
had occasion to cite. The Preacher Casearius assisted Van Eheede in turning the 
Eortus Malaharicus into Latin. The encyclopaedist, Valentijn, who has also been so 
frequently quoted, was also a Preacher in the Company’s service. He seems, 
however, never to have served in Malabar, and his account of the Malabar settlements 
is superficial. 

(3) In the military service of the Company at the beginning of the 18th century 
the grades were Serjeant-Major (at Batavia), 120 guilders a month. Chief 
Engineer (at Batavia) 140, Captain- 80-100, Captain -Lieutenant 70, Lieutenant 
50-60, Ensign 40, Serjeant 20, Corporal 14, Private 9 ". In 1753 higher grades 
existed.''* The head of the Company’s forces was then a Brigadier on 350 guilders, 
a Colonel drew 250, a Lieutenant-Colonel 200, a Major J50, a Captain 80. The 
chief officer of the Malabar garrison had usually the rank of Captain (sometimes 
Major), was a member of the Political Council and might he a member of judicial 
benches or administrative committees. In 1743, for instance, he was a member of 
the Bench of Justices and President of the Court of Wards as well as third member 
of the Political CounciP. In 1761 the Captain held these same posts and was also 
a Director of the Hospital.® The sanctioned (peace) strength of the garrisons ho 
commanded was in Stein Van Gollenesse’s time 678, of whom 300 at Cochin, 99 at 
Quilon, 56 at Cranganore, 144 at Chetway and 79 at Cannanore.® The actual 

1 SohoDten, I. 208. - IHork de Eens, p. 110. > Klork do Kcua, App. III. 
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strength was 976 Europeans and about 1,100 Malays, Eurasians and natives, or 
altogether more than 2,000.' When the policy of taking part in the wars of the native 
princes was finally abandoned in 1753 the , sanctioned strength was reduced (9th of 
May 1755) - to 162, of whom 226 at Cochin, 96 at Quilon, 33 at Cranganore, 74 at 
Chetway and 33 at Cannanore.-'* In 1769 the actual garrison at Quilou consisted of 
only 27 men, at Chetway of only-43.' In the time of Governor Moens a somewhat 
larger garrison had to be maintained owing to the attitude of Hyder Ali of Mysore, 
though the fort at Cannanore had been sold and that at Chetway lost. In .April 1781 
the total number of infantry is given as 1,182, of whom over 400 [the last two 
figures in the original manuscript are lost] Europeans, and of the artillery as 84.“ 
Lists dated the end of December 1780“ show that the European garrison then 
numbered 393, and Malay, Eurasian and Native troops 643 and that this garrison had 
been reinforced by a detachment from Ceylon numbering 298 ; 882 of the men were 
at Coehiu, 3 10 at Ayacotta, 92 at Cranganore and 50 at Quilon ; total 1,334. In 1787 
the sanctioned strength was 828, but the actual numbers were 1,361 of whom 679 
natives ; in 1788 the actual strength with auxiliaries from Ceylon was 1,901, of whom 
410 European infantry, 71 European artillery, 120 topasses, 321 Malays, 56 Malabar 
artillery, 612 Malabar infantry (chogans), 149 Malabar sepoys and 1 62 foreign sepoys 
By 1793 Cranganore and Ayacotta had been sold to the King of Travancore and it 
had again been resolved to reduce the garrison to a peace footing. The garrison of 
Cochin was to be 550 infantry and 50 artillery. Of the artillerymen 30 were to be 
Europeans, of the infantry 300 in two companies, there being one other company of 
Malays and one other of Natives. Tlio pay of the 600 men worked out to 83,889 
(heavy) guilders or about £7,000 a year. The officers were to be 1 Captain, I 
Captain- Lieutenant, 4 Lieutenants and 6 Ensigns for the two European companies , 
1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants and 1 Ensign for each of the other companies ; and a 
Captain- Lieutenant, a 1st Lieutenant and a Sub-Lieutenant for the artillery ®. 

The members of the Political, Naval and Artisan services were also, sometimes 
at any rate, formed into companies under officers of their own class. So in 1761 the 
Political Company was commanded by the Second in Council with the rank of 
Captain, the Paymaster was the Ensign and there were 45 other members ; there 
were two companies formed by the artisans and one by the sailors ; there was also a 
company of 142 “ burghers ”, that is, independent civilians'. 

(4} In the Naval Service the ranks were Comraandeur or Chef d’Esquadre, 
120 guilders a month, Captain-at-Sea, 100, Captain-Lieutenant-at-Sea, 80, Skipper, 
60, Lieutenant, 48. Common seamen got about 8d a day or a pound a month. On 
shore the Chief maritime officer at each settlement was the Equipagiemeester, port- 
officer, master-attendant, or as the English Company called this officer “ purser 
marine.” At Cochin there was only one maiitime officer who combined the shore and 
sea commands and the settlement only possessed two sloops and a few smaller vessels 
in Moens’ time, whose uses in war _ and peace are described in Chapter XI of his 
Memoir. The number of men in the maritime service at Cochin in 1781 was 128, of 
whom 46 were Europeans In 1743 it was considerably greater; 186 Europeans 
were employed and about 40 natives 

(5) The grades in the Medical Service were Surgeon- General at Batavia 
(Bio'ofd der Chirurgie), 80 guilders a month. Upper Surgeon, 45-63, Surgeons, 
Under and Third Surgeons 14-30. In 1743 the Company employed eleven medical 
men at Cochin, four at Quilon, one at Cannanore and three with troops In 1780 
there were two Opper-Surgeons in Malabar, two Surgeons and nine Under and Third 
Surgeons Of these medical men 8 were stationed at Cochin, 3 at Ayacotta and one 
each at Q,uilon and Cranganore. 

(6) The Dutch settlements had a well-developed European Artisan {Ambagt) 
Service, as it was called, though we should hardly call some of the members of that 
service, e.g., an Inspector of Fortifications, or Superintendent of the . Press, artisans 


» MB. No. 368. » MS. No. 1136. 3 MS. No. 593. 

* MB. No. 855. ® MS. Nos. 1146 and 1299. « MS. No. 1426. 

’ MB. No. 674 ; of. also Batavia Diary, 1663, p. 41. » MS. No. 1136. s MS. No. 368. 
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now. At CocMn this service consisted of 113 Europeans in 1743 A.D. of whom 32 
attached to the Armoury, 34 to the Eortifieations and 37 to the Shipyard, besides a 
few more in the out-stations, and natives h In Moens’ time ithe establishment was 
smaller ; it consisted of some^lO men in all, of whom 10 were |Europeans. Some of 
them were employed in the ship- building yard under a Superintendent, others were 
smiths, masons, carpenters, gun-carriage makers. ■ 

The heads of the various departments were styled Baas (boss) and were import- 
ant officials. In 1743 the Foremen of the Armoury, the Fortification Works and the 
Shipyard were all members of the Fire and Ward Uommittee and the last named was 
also a deacon “. 


The various courts and institutions are described or referred to bv Stein Yau 

: Miotiom. , GoUemisse (Chapter Ilfl and Moens 

(Chapters XVII and XVIII). It will 
be seen that the question of the separation of judicial from executive functions was 
one even then agitated in India, and that the administration of justice and charity was 
fairly well developed. There was a Bench of Justices, a Courk for Small Causes and 
Matrimonial A-ffairs, a Court of Wards, a Board of Education, a Board of Guardians, 
an Orphanage, a Hospital, a Leper Asylum, a Ward and Fire Coinmittee and a Church 
Committee.' ' The Bench of Justices consisted of the Second in Council as President, 
the Fiscal and eight or nine other senior members of the political or military services. 
The Court of Small Causes was presided over by The Warehousekeeper in 1743 aud 
lIBland consisted of seven members besides the President. In 1743 the Captain 
of the Topasses, Silvester Mendes, was a member. The members of the Court of 
Wards in 1743 included the Chief Surgeon of the Hospital and a Sergeant. It was 
presided over by the Military Commandant and consisted of eight members. 

The commerce of Cochin is described fairly fully by Moens (Chapters XII and 
p XIII). The Company’s)local trade in the 

ommerce. articles in which it maintained a 

monopoly, though small, was very profitable. I find from the accounts of the year 
1779-80® that in that year merchandise, the invoice value of which was 110,063 
guilders, was sold for 277,081 guilders or at a profit of about 160 per cent. The 
profit on the separate branch of trade, which had formerly beeii in the hands of tlie 
Governor and Second in Council in their private capacity, and was not monopolised, 
was from Es. 14,000 to Es. 23,000 a year from 177.3-74 to 1779-80 and averaged 
Es. 18,300. The cost of purchases and all expenses in this branch of trade amounted 
to about a lakh and a half of rupees a year and the profit was a mere 12 to 11 per 
cent K The Company did not usually care to undertake trade in articles on which the 
profits were not enormous and only took over this branch at Cochin in special cireum- 
stanees which have been explained above. Both in its European and its local trade 
the Company’s policy was to obtain a monopoly of a few very valuable articles and fix 
its own price. The trade in other articles remained free or free under restrictions and 
the Company’s officers were allowed and encouraged to take their share in it. It gave 
Mr. Moens pleasure to see every servant of the Company doing liis little bit of trade®. 
The total trade was considerable. James Forbes (1766-84) says “1 have occasionally 
resided there (at Cochin) several weeks when transacting business for the East India 
Company ; it was a place of great trade, and presented a striking contrast to Goa ; a 
harbour filled with ships, streets crowded with merchants, and warehouses stored with 
goods from every part of Asia and Europe, marked the industry, ithe commerce, and 
the wealth of the inhabitants ” 

The Dutch settlements in Malabar were maintained principally in order that 
pepper, on which the profit was very large, might be collected for the European 
market. The amount of pepper collected by the Company varied lin accordance with 
its relations with the native princes, from whom it obtained the i spice at rates very 
much below the market value. In the year 1726 A.D. 1,952,979 lbs. were de.s- 
patched from Malabarb In 1746 it was not possible to collect more than 541,189 IbsJ 


^ MS. No. 3C8. 

« Letters to Batavia in MB. No. 1161. 
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After 1753, when peace was made with Travancore, more pepper was again obtained. 
Travancore himself delivered about a million pounds on an average from 1 753 to 
1756 A.D. and about a million and a half on an average for the next four years ; in 
which the total collections were nearl}' ten million pounds. Between the 1 st of 
October 1755 and 30th of September 1756 the amount of pepper collected from 
Travancore was 1,4:91,451 lbs., from Cochin 633,505 lbs., at Cranganore 21,181 lbs., at 
Cannauore 153,000 lbs. ; total 2,202,837 Ibs.^ From 1778 to 1780 the amount collected 
averaged something over a million lbs., of which almost the whole was supplied by 
Travancore. Theamountfor 1778 was 1,136,000 lbs.,- for 1779 1,199,000. for 1780 

1,060,000 lbs., of which Travancore supplied 1,002,000. Pepper was sold in Holland 
in the 18th century at three to five times the price — less than the market rate even 
there — which the Dutch paid in Malabar. The equivalent of £12,000 to £18,000 
sterling would buy in Malabar a million pounds of pepper, which would be sold in 
Europe for the equivalent of £50,000 to £80,000 after deducting wastage. Other 
products were sent horae from Malabar, turmeric, cardamons, cloths, cowries, but only 
in small quantities and at moderate profits®. 

The local revenues, which consisted of small territorial revenues, customs, excise 

and tolls and the profits of trade other 
inanees. ^ European trade, were usually in- 

sufficient to cover the expenses. The Company’s trade profits were not large. The 
territorial and other revenues amounted in 1741-2 (in time of war) to 43,484 light 
guilders or Es. 26,840 (at 16 rupees = 27 guilders) of which 9,0U0 guilders from 
■Quilou, 9,000 from Province Papponetty and 12,000 from other lands and islands^. 
In 1755-6 they were 70,516 guilders of which 13,000 from Quilon, 15,000 from the 
Province, 17,000 from other lands and islands®. In 1779-80 in the time of Moens, after 
the loss of the Province and the sale of Caunanore, the revenues were 54,984 guilders 
(or Es. 46,570 at 5 rupees = 6 guilders)®. In that year the total of the nett trade 
profits (162,604 guilders) and the revenues (54,984 guilders) was 217,639 guilders 
(Es. 1,81,865), while the total charges, including 119,000 guilders charged to pre- 
parations for war with Hyder Ali, 46,000 to fortifications, 30,000 to ships, 129,000 
to salaries, and so on, amounted to 377,918 guilders (Es. 3,14,932)’. The year 
before the charges had been higher — 490,000 guilders (Es. 4,08,333), but the revenue 
had also been higher, trade profits having been larger, and had amounted to nearly 

415.000 guilders (Es. 3,45,833). 

When Stein Tan Gollenesse wrote the charges were abnormal on account of the 
war with Travancore. They amounted to 1,216,333 light guilders (a little over 7 
lakhs of rupees) in 1741-2 and to 869,265 light guilders (a little over 5 lakhs) in 
1742-3, the revenue being 320,000 and 340,000 guilders ® (about 2 lakhs). Twenty 
years earlier, in time of peace, the only Dutch factory on the "West Coast which 
showed a profit was Basrur, there being a loss of nearly 200,000 guilders on Cochin, 

17.000 on Quilon, 8,000 on Cannanore and 800 on Puracad®. Erom 1752 to 1760 
the revenues averaged about 300,000 guilders a year, the charges about 400,000 
Erom 1760 to 1768 the revenues and charges about balanced at 400,000 guilders as 
is shown in the table on p. 5 above, while at the beginning of Moens’ administration 
profits were realised. But as has been explained afready these are merely the local 
accounts, the accounts of trade with Europe being kept separately ; and the Dutch did 
not maintain the Malabar Settlements so much for the sake of the local revenues and 
trade, as for the European trade, and especially the pepper trade. 


XI 


The relations of the Dutch at Cochin, Quilon and Cannanore with the English, 
.n, • Purakad, then at Aniengo and 

uropeannv . Calicut and afterwards Tellieherry and 


J 

Anjengo were friendly or otherwise according to circumstances. The Dutch 


began 


’ MS. No. f.93 and 073. 

’ Letters from Holland and printed price-lists sent with them 
to be found in MS. Nos. 157, 716, 1131, 

5 MS. Nos. 693, 1161. 

’ MS. No. 1136. 

’ Accounts of 1721-6 in MS. No. 118. 


= MS. No. 1131. 
* See p. 71. 

' MS. No. 113G. 
f MS. No. 357. 
MS. No. 673. 
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With pretensions to a monopoly of the trade of the Coast. In 1 663 they concluded a. 
treaty with the prince of Purakad, who granted them a, trade monopoly, and they then 
contended that the English factory at Purakad had no right to. further supplies and 
eventually enforced their contention by seizing the factory h In 1714-1717 while the 
Dutch were at war with the Zamorin, there was some trouble about an English “ house ” 
at “ Chittoa” (Chetwayb The Zamorin had disputed the Dutch claim to Chetway but 
had given them “ a writing that since he would not permit them he should not permit 
“ any other European nation a settlement there." ” ISTow the English had a house- 
there which was “ the Hon’ble Campauy’s house but went in the Linguist’s ” 
[Eurasian resident’s] « name ® ” In the campaign of 1717, when the Dutch occupied 
Chetway, the King of Cochin, who was. assisting them, “ went to the place where the 
“ English had a flag-stalf together with a house, both of which he had pulled down 
“ by his Nairs.’’ Meanwhile Mr. Adams, Chief of Calicut and then of Tellicherry, 
seems to have given what assistance he could to the Zamorin,^ The feeling between 
Dutch and English seems to have been bitter at this time. At any rate Canter 
Visscher devotes one of his letters from Malabar (1717-1723) to an attack upon the 
English, whom he accuses of ill-conduct towards the natives both in Malabar and 
Sumatra and declares to be exceedingly unpopular with them. He describes the 
massacres of Bencoolen and Anjengo as the natural result of English oppression. 
These are imputations commonly made in similar circumstances ; when one European 
nation attacked another in the East the position of deliverer of the Malay or the 
Indian from the oppression of the riyal Europeans was not only morally elevating 
but implied hopes of native assistance. So we find the Portuguese Viceroy writing 
to his King in 1635 that if only he would send him troops, he would easily get the 
better of the Dutch since they were every where cordially hated, and only succeeded 
“ in carrying on trade by means of the forces at their disposal ® ”, while in 1781 after- 
war had been declared against Holland, the Governor of Port Marlborough wrote to 
the Governor of Port St. George that the Dutch Goverament was everywhere 
“ abhorred ” by the country people and he was persuaded that the appearance of ships- 
alone at some settlements would occasion a revolt.® The English factors on the- 
Coast at the beginning of the 18th century were too weak to be very oppressive, and 
the proper inference from the Eev. J. Canter Visseher’s denunciations seems to be only 
that they were very disagreeable to the Dutch ; and indeed when the fort at Anjengo 
and Tellicherry were built at the end of the 17th century, it was intended to break 
up the Dutch practical monopoly of the pepper trade ; ^ and, the wish being father to- 
the thought, it was even reported in 1699-1700 that “ the Dutch were withdrawing 
“ their factories and establishments on the Malabar Coast having found it impossible 
“ to engross the whole of the pepper trade of that country.” ® The Dutch did not, 
however, abandon the Coast, where for nearly another century they probably did 
a bigger trade than any of their competitors, Portuguese, English, French or 
Dane. Cochin was moreover a most useful intermediate port between Batavia and 
Surat Mocha and Persia. They could not wish to see it fall again into Portuguese 
hands or into English or French hands (as it doubtless would have if they had 
abandoned it), not only on account of the pepper trade but because it was an outpost 
of Ceylon, and a port in which a hostile fleet could be conveniently collected for an 
attack on that island.® But though they did not abandon the Coast, the competition 
of other European nations could not but be displeasing to them, and disputes about 
the non-return of deserters,’® about the grant of passes to native ships, about supplies 
of war material furnished to native princes, and so on were common. In 1766 I find 
the Dutch Comraandeur still complaining about the “ jealousy ” of European rivals 
which was nothing new ”, about the Daues at Calicut furnishing the Zamorin, who 
e ^ 


1 ;«) Batavia Diary, 1663 to 1665. .See ntove p. 10. 

(ii Forrest’e Bonjtay Recorde, Home Series, 1, 27. . . t. ,• i. ou- / 

= I«rS Diary of Stephen Stmtt, 1714. A deed, of the Zamoria’e dated 1716 permitting the English Chief, 
Mr Adams, to -bnild a warehouse at Chot-svay, is printed in Logan’s Treaties, p. S. 

3M.S. biarj- of the Campaign (MS. Xo. 98) under date 28(h January 1717. 

‘(n) butch Diary of the Campaign. , 

(41 Reference in Tellioherry Diary of 1743-4, p. 6(. See above p. 21. . 

5 Danvers II, 243. ‘Bengal Selections, 17(2-8.5, p. 843. 

’Bruce III, 194, 206. 

•Bruce lU, 313. 
s Cantor Vissoner, letter v L 
“By. see p. 86 
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was again at war with the Dutch, with powder and shot and seven cannoneers, and 
about the English “ who are only precariously established at Anjengo ” requiring 
native ships to take passes from them b 

However the town diaries show that foreign European ships constantly put in at 
Cochin, Mr. Stephen Strutt of the English Company’s service was courteously receiv- 
ed at Cochin in 1714 , James Forbes, also a member of that service, who kept journals 
in India from 1766 to 17S4, writes in his Oriental Memoirs " that during his visits to 
Cochin on his Company’s business he always received the kindest attentioU from the 
Governor and the principal inhabitants, -whose tables were furnished with hospitality 
and graced with- politeness, and when Tellicherry was besieged by Mysore troops in 
1780, Moens wrote courteous letters and complied with requisitions for supplies 
On the 24th of February 1782 I find the Anjengo Chief suggesting an attack on 
Cochin which he thought “ would prove au easy conquest ” but England had de- 
clared war on Holland in Europe on the 20th of December 1780, and the news had 
been received in the East by July 1781 

In general there seems to have been peace, but not often friendliness, between 
the Dutch and other Europeans on the "West Coast in the 18th Century. They 
would intrigue against one anotner with native princes, supply one another’s enemies 
and harbour one another’s deserters. The different European settlements would only 
very occasionally unite against a common enemy. So there was one joint expedition 
during the century of English and Portuguese ® against pirates and another of 
Dutch and English (1750) If Moens assisted Tellicherry against the Myso- 
reans, it must be remembered that the Dutch also were at variance with Hyder Ali. 
Ten years later, in 1790, when Tippu broke through the Tra-rancore lines and the 
Dutch expected to be besieged in Cochin, they proposed to join the English alliance 
with Travancore, but received a long and evasive reply from Lord Cornwallis and 
Council politely declining their help b However in the ensuing May I find Col. Hartley 
in command of a detachment from Bombay writing : “ Ha-ving a greater quantity of 

' stores and ammunition than is immediately wanted in the Field, I have made a depot 
at Cochin, the Governor Mynheer Angelbeek, readily offering every assistance. ” ® 


XII 

Stein Yan Gollenesse and Moens both seem to have been officials of some merit. 
Stein Yan Gollenesse and Moens and their times. 

second position in the Dutch Empire in 
the East, that of Senior Ordinary Member of the Supreme Council at Batavia and 
Director-General. After leaving Malabar, Stein Yan Gollenesse was Governor of 
Ceylon and extraordinary and then ordinary member of Council from 1743 to 1751, 
He went to Batavia as Director-General in 1751 1". Moens went direct from Cochin 
to Batavia, served as ordinary member of Council there and became Director-General 
in due course.” 

Stein Yan Gollenesse lost a girl of seven and a boj' a year old at Cochin in 1739. 
They were buried in the church of St. Francis,- where the inscription may still be 
read. The boy was called Gustaaf Willem, which were the Christian names of Yan 
Imhoft'. Stein Yan Gollenesse is associated in.Ceylon with the building of Wolfendal 
Church, Colombo ’-, on the facade of which his initials and the date 1749 are still to 
be seen.’-’ 


* JIS. No. .593. 

= Edition of 183-1, 1, 207. 

^ 'relliclierry Diary, 1780 ; letters dated 6tli and 23rd Deceml)er 1780. 

‘ Anjengo Diary, 1782. ' 

(k) 31S. No. iist; (i) Bengal Selcctionp, p. 772. 

* Danvers II, 390. 

’ JIS. No. CI9. 

* Secret ResolnUon of 2nd August 1790, in SIS. No.l320; Lord Cornwallis letter Ls dated 16tU January 1798. 
® Military Consultations, Vol. 133 in the Fort St. George Kccorde. 

Anthonies, Beport on Colomho Eccords, p. 46. 

’* Signatures to Batavia Letters in the records. 

Anthonisz, p. 32. 

” Colton,' p. 269. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


I have found oeeasional mention of Moens in travellers’ books of the period 
Stavorinns stayed with him for a fortnight in December, 1776, and he gave Fra 
Paolino di San Bartolomeo a letter of introduction to the King of Travancore in 1780 
Fi-a Paolino notes that the King of Travancore “ had studied English for several 
months and spoke it very well.” The King of Cochin who 'succeeded in 1787 
spoke Dutch exceedingly well and was desirous of learning English also.” Travan- 
eore and Cochin had already in Moens’ time realized that Dutch influence was criving 
way to English. In 1786 the King of Travancore paid a visit to Moens’ successor. 
Van Angelbeek, at Cochin. He conversed in the English language and it is noted 
that ‘‘he reads the English newspapers of London, Madras and Calcutta whereby 
he has acquired much knowledge which would be sought' in vain in other Malabar 
princes.^” Van Angelbeek’s “Memoir” written in ,1793 contains very little 
except an account of the Dutch relations with the English j the Dutch no longer pre- 
tended to influence in Travancore and scarcely in Cochin, they had sold all the 
territory they could get rid of including the forts of Cranganore and Ayacotta to 
Travancore or the Cochin noble Palyat Achan between 1785 and 1789 A.D.-, 
and reduced their garrison ;at Cochin to a minimum footing. When war with England 
broke out again in 1795 the capture of Cochin was an easy matter. The war with 
England of 1781 to 1781 had practically destroy^ed the Dutch Company’s influence 
outside the Archipelago, the Cape and Ceylon, and financially ruined it. In 1795 
Holland was divided against itself. The French revolution had overwhelmed the 
Netherlands and the fugitive prince, William V, had taken refuge in England, and in 
a circular issued from Kew exhorted his late subjects -to place their colonies under 
the protection of Great Britain. 

Stein Van GoUenesse’s Memoir describes Malabar as it was when it might still 
have become a Dutch possession and the Dutch were still much more powerful there 
than any of their European rivals, gives a brief but clear account of the numerous 
warring principalities among which it was then divided, and throws light upon tlie 
Dutch policy and ambitions of the time. Moens, though he wi’ote when Dutch' 
influence had Avaned and though he does hot appear to have been a man of much 
cultivation, has yet left us a work of real interest and value. He confesses his, 
ignorance of the French * language, and of the fact that the learned world was not 
without information regarding the history of Christianity of Malabar ■*. He had 
perhaps too not a very strong sense of humour and from the remarks made by the 
Batavia Council on the judicial portion of the Memoir it would seem he was not a 
great jurist. But beseems to have been a very earnest and laborious gentleman and 
his discursive Memoir, besides giving a fairly’^ complete view of the administration 
when Dutch rule in Cochin was nearing its close, contains interesting chapters on 
Hyder Ali. the Jews of Cochin, and the Syrian Christians. The facts related about 
HyMer Ali’s relations with the Dutch and some of the Malabar princes seem to be 
new • at any rate Wilks has no better authority for his few pages on the subject than 
the defective chapter on the history of the Malabar settlements in Stavorinus’ 
travellers’ book, and the latest biographer of Hyder Ali scarcely refers to it. Other 
attempts have been made since Moens’ time to translate the ancient Jewish charter ; 
but the three translations he gives are not without their interest. Books have since 
been written on the Syiian Christians, but his dissertation, which in part, 
at least is based on contemporary Dutch records, may be considered of some value. 
Moens had studied the Cochin records carefully and gives numerous references to the 
papers from which he compiled different portions of Ins memoir. It accordingly 
contains among other things a storehouse of references which will he useful to persons 
who may wish to study the history and administration of the Dutch settlements in 
Malabar at first hand. 


' Notes of thn Interview ill 5IS. No. 1299. 

= Secret Kesolntions in MS. No. 1320, ospeoialljr resolotion of 23th of Jnly 1 789, wher<> 
for the sale of the forts is given. A sumniary of tlie v.arions sales, nino in niimher, is given in letter lo t-ai.iu.r oi .(u n 
April 1790 in MS- No. 1 299. The sales realised about five laWis of rupees. 

3 P. 180. 


* P. ISO. 

5 MS. No. 1 134. .See App. X. 
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Brief Bibliopraphy. 


A. Books iieccssnrv to a sluclonf of the subject: — 

(1) Bafni'ia Diary . — Daghrogister gchoudcn in’t Onstool Batavia, Printed at 
the Hague. In progress. The following volunic.s have appeared : 
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Contains ah.slracts of de.-ipatolics from all part.s of the Dutch possossions. Iridiii. 
CKjylon, Japan, China, as well as the Archipelago. 

Invaluable to the historian. 

(2) J. K. J. De Joiige ■. De Opkomst Van hel Nederlandsnli Ge^ig in Oosl 
Indie (Kise of the Dutch power in East India). The Hague. 13 Vols, 13(i2-lS‘38. 

A collection of documents from the Company’s archive.s with n full inf lYidnelion 
to each volume ; deals almost entirely with Java. A Supplement in 3 more volumes 
by P. A.'Tielc and E. ncorcs(lS8G-lS95) deals chiefly with the other islands in fh,. 
Archipelago. Their lo.st possessions do not seem to interesf (he Itiifeh nuieh. Col- 
lections relating chiefly to the Cape, India or Ceylon would hr of great inteiest 
to students of the history of the British Empire. 

(3) Franr^ois Valeniijn : Oudcu KieuwOo.st Indie fOld and New past India), 
Dordrecht & Amsterdum, i72d-6, 5 parts folio. Usimlly homtd in S \'olfj. Knevelo- 
pedie account of the possessions of the Dutch' Company.' work of vast hnlk'oon- 
taining amongst other things many excerpts from old oilfohd documents. Tin- ueeount 
of IMalabar is superficial, but the aeeomit of Ceylon contains vatuahlo ivihu-I.- on. 
inter alia^ Malabar, made by Governors of Ceylon, under wliicdi Molaliar .at first stood. 

A modern abridgment of Valentijn issued by one Kcijrrr in ]8fi2 is ns^.p.^s for our 
purposes as the parts dealing with lost po.«se.esions .are omittod, 'Die ppj oditioiieoO' 
tains maps and also views and plan.s of Codiin. Cuilon, Cranganoix? and ('nvnoi'oo'- 


Valentijn was son of the master of the Latin .school at Bordna'dit and wjis horn e " ! 



In 1695 he was b.ack in Hollar, ri. Ho nmuimed 
years and returned to Batavia in 1705. lu 1706 he ohaidain to 
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East Coast of Java, Erom 1707 to 1712 he -vras again chaplain at Ainboina in 1713 
at Batavia, in 1714 back in HoUand. He died in 1727. His book is\a most 
comprehensive work and stiU indispensable to the student. 

(4) J. Canter Visscher : Letters from Malabar, 174S. The letters were pub- 
lished by his brother after his 'death. The author «'as chaplain at Cochin from 
1717-1723 and then at Batavia. He died in 1736. English translation by Maior 
Drury, Madras, 1862. A series of 27 letters on politics and policy, the people, 4e 
coinage, flora and fauna. Much of the information reads as if it were taken from 
Memoirs of the old Commandeurs. The author seems to have been a little prejudiced 
and uncritical, but his local knowledge is valuable. 

(5) Encyclopaedie Van Wederlandich-Indielv.txayQlo^^AiK of Netherlaud-India) 
by P. A. Ean der Lith and others; the Hague, lt)95-1907; four volumes. A 
valuable work with much information on the antiquities of the Dutch Company. The 
lost possessions are, however, as usual, scarcely referred to. 

(6) (x. G. Klerk de Reus : ..Gesehiehtlieher Ueberblick der Administrativen,. 
Eeehtlichen und Finaneiellen Entwieklung der Hederlandiseh-Ostindischen Oompa- 
gnie, Batavia and the Hague, 1894. Valuable work on the administrative, financial 
and judicial development of the Dutch Company witli numerous statistical tables. 


Useful Works. 

(1) Johan Nieuhof-. Zee-en-lant Reize (Sea and Land Journey), 1682. 
Hieuhof served in Malabar. Translation in Churchill’s Collection, 

(2) Father Giuseppe di Santa Maria., otherwise Monsignor Sebastiani, Bishop 

of Hierapolis. First and second expeditions printed at Rome (in Italian) 1666 and 
1672 A.D. Was a Carmelite and sent out on special missions to the Syrian Christians 
(1657-58 and 1660-3). Describes the two sieges of Cochin and gives many particu- 
lars regarding the Syrian Christians &c. , ' 

(3) Philippus Baldaeus: Description of Malabar, Coromandel .and Ceylon 
1672. Translation in OhurchiU’s Collection, which preserves the valuable prints. 
Accompanied the expedition against the Cochin of 1661-2 as Chaplain. 

(4) Wouter Schouten, Oost-Indische Voyagie (East-Indian-Voyage), 1676. 
Surgeon in the Company’s service. Accompanied Cochin Expedition of 1661-2. 
There are several editions and a French translation. My references are to the edition 
of 1740. 

(5) S. P. J. JDii Bois : Vies des Gouverneurs-Generaux avec I’abrdgd de- 
I’histoire des Etahlissemens Hollandois aux Indes Orieutales. The Hague 1763. 
Uncritical. Contains a translation of Van Imhofl’s Considerations of 1740. 

(6) J. S. Siavoriniis, Voyages, («) 1768-71, published at Leyden in 1793, 
(b) 1774—8, Leyden 1797-98. Combined in translation with notes by S. H. Wileocke, 
London, 1798. Stavorinus visited Cochin in Moens’ time. 

(7) The Abbe Baynal : Histoire philosophique et politique • des etablisse- 
ments des Buropdens dans les deux Indes, 1770. Numerous editions; English 
versions 1776 and 1798 (6 volumes). 

(8) Fra Paolino di San Bartulomeo. Viaggio alle Indie Orientali (Voyage to 
the East Indies). Some, 1796, Uncritical. He was in India 1776-1789. English 

translation, 1800. . , ^ 

f9) N. C. van Kampen : Gesehiedenis der Nederlanders buiten Europa. 

Haarlem, 1831. 

(10) JDr.F.Uatj. The Zand of the I’ermauls, Madras, IS&B. Untrustworthy. 

Two or three of his most dubious anecdotes are taken from a pamphlet entitled 
Historical Notices of Cochin by the Rev. T. Whiiehouse, 1859, ^ 

(11) Manuscript Diaries of Tellicherry and Anjengo (from 1/26 and 1744 

respectively with breaks) in the Madras Government’s record -rooms. Also manuscript 
Diary of Mr. Stephen Strutt, 1714. , „ , /xr i ttt 

(12) Glossaries: Yule & Burnell (Hohson-Jobson) and Macleane (\ ol. ill. 
Manual of the Madras Administration) are useful for words taken from tljo eastern 
languages by both Dutch and English, but are of course Anglo-Indian and not Uolian- 
do-Inclian glossaries and leave many of the Indian or Malay words which occur in those 
Dutch records unexplained. 
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Briff Note on Coi'tmt/e. aw./ Wt'i(//it!;, 

(iMUlhor inroriuntlon in foot-iiotos lo tlio Icxl.) 

Wlion Uio Diitoh lir^t caino to iho Enst they fomul the Sjmnish dollar (real, real 
of oiplit, weijjlit 27-0 15 gmins = about ■! I ! gmins) in gonenil use. They used this 
at first, and aftorwnnls substituted tbe rix-dollur. Dollnr.s arc in gciieml largo silver 
coins of about 50f7. to Gtif/. In Stein Van Golleuesse’s time the rix-dollar was -18 
stivers or I'tence in the East. The ooninion Bengal bazaar rupee and other rupeoa 
current at Cochin {r.a. the Persian) were lh(?ro reekonod 27 stivers, the Sicea and 
Sunit rupees being a sliver or two more. The rix-dollar was the standard coin. 
Other coins with rough values in rix-dollars and rupees are shown in the table below, 
the v.alues being taken from actual entries in Dutch or English (Malabar) roeord.s of 
tbe time. The rupee was of course worth mueli mon* gold than it is now. It was 
reckoned at 8 to tl»o pound sterling in the 'rellieherry accounts of 17-Jo, in tbo 
Tclliehorry and Anjengo accounts of 1780 and in the intermediute years so far as I 
have seen. The values are ro'ifj/i heeau.se the exchange value was constantly changing 
and the fluctuations were hu'ge. So I find Gold Kupees (or Gold Mohnrs) selling 
at Batavia at prices varying from 21;| to 25’- guilder.-^ in the course of the ton yeara 
17S0— 10 This seems to have depended partly on variations in the coin itself. 
The value of weighed gold did noi tluetuate »piite 0 “^ much in those years. 

Tallf. 


Gahl Coiuaae about 17-10 A.U. 


1 . 

o 


U. 


J. 


Gold lutpce or Mohiir = nhemt 7J rix-dollnrs 

r= Id fiilvcr rupees. 


Earoponn gold diic.vt 

(“ VeiiclinuM *’ nixl other*) “ about rix-doll.'ir,'! 

nbout •!*; rup-X'.'*. 

Moori.^h gold ducat 

(Turkish and others) = about 2’ rix-dollars 

— almut •! rupees. 

Pngwln (of Ihberi mid other Wc'-t 

Coast Mints) ~ 2 rix-dollnr.s or n little less 
= It’ rupees or n little le.ss. 


The ducats and jtagodas wore nearly the .same weight, a little under 8^- grams = 
a little over 50 gniins. The ducats were better gold and about a grain heavier. 
According to Sheklclon’s Assay Tables ducats of 17Sl-m aver.igo o3’-ld gz-ains of 
which 52-320 pure, Ikkcri pagodas 52--1 grains of which J J-.3 pure and Ti-avnucorc 
pagodas 52'>16 grains of which 37-3 pure. 

Silver C'emoyc about 1710 A.D. 


Ris-dollnr = 8 sehelliug.s 

= ‘18 Btivcry 
= 192 doits 
= liths rupees 
— 32 Coohiu fnnmns. 
llupoo — 27 stivers 

= -ll sclicllings 
= rix-dollars 

= 18 Coohiu fauniuB. 


Dollars, of which the various rix-dollars wore some of several varieties, weighed 
as a rule more than double the rupee, but contziinod a little less than twice the amount 
■of pure silver. 

Base Meial Coinage about 17d0 A.D. 

J Cochin fanam = GO huscruka (budgorooks). 

The fanam was originally a gold coin of about 6 grains. The Cochin fanam only 
•contained one part of fine gold to 4-1 of silver zind dj of copper®. Budgerooks were 
minted by the Dutch of a mixture of lead and tiu. The Dutch also minted copper 
budgerooks of which 275 went to the rix-dollar at Cochin according to Valentijn. 

' Cantor Vissohor, Van Khoodo'n Memoir, 1677. ' 


> MS. No. 322. 
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The guilder or florin, which was used in keeping the accounts, was properly a 
silver coin of 20 pence or stivers weighing about 150 grains or fths of a rupee In 
Stein Van GoUenesse’s time it was reckoned in the accounts at 16 stivers or mie-third 
of a rix-dollar and this imaginary account guilder, which was devised to enable the 
Company to make a profit on salaries, etc., was called the “ light ” guilder. In 
Moens’ time the guilder of the general accounts was the heavy guilder of 20 stivers. 

The price of gold at Batavia, 1730-40, was from 50/„ths to 53J-fths light 
guilders per real (417 grains); of silver Sixths to guilders ; Ic. the ratio of 

gold to silver was about 13 to 1. 

In Moens’ time (17S0j the rupee was in more general use. It was reckoned at 
fths guilders “ heavy ” money, 1| guilders “light” money. Dollars were about 
2 rupees, Venetian and other European ducats slightly over 4 rupees, “Moorish 
ducats ” slightly under. The Cochin fanam was reckoned at 20 to the rupee instead 
of 18. “ . 

Weights . — The pound commonly referred to in these records seems to have been, 
as elsewhere in the Company’s possessions, the old Amsterdam pound = '494 chilo- 
grammes = about 1‘09 English pounds avoirdupois. A Dutch pound of 1-09 English 
pounds was still in use at Cochin in Dr. Day’s time (ISbSj h The common last or 
ton was 3,00U Dutch pounds. Other common weights are the catti and picol intro- 
duced from the Archipelago. The Dutch usually reckoned the catti at 1| and the 
picol at 125 lbs. They also used the common Malabar measm’es candy and parra.^ 
reckoning the pepper candy at 500 Dutch lbs., and, in the earlier period at any rate, 
14 parras to the candy. For grain 75 parras were reckoned to the last of 3,000 
pounds. The pepper candy was accordingly about 545 English pounds. The grain 
parra was 40 Dutch pounds For raw cotton and cotton cloths the Travancore and 
Madura weight falam was used. It varied slightly according to locality, but was 
reckoned at about ith of a Dutch pound Goldsmiths’ weights were then as now in 
Travancore the kalanju and the fanam. The Dutch used the Spanish jnanca and 
real. In a diary written in Travancore in 1739 the following equivalents are given ; 

1 manca = 48 kalanjus = 9 reals h A real was 27-045 grams® or about 417-368 
grains. 1 kalanju accordingly = 7S| grains. The modern Travancore kalanju is 
78 grains and 13 fanams of 6 grains each The old Travancore fanam was about 
5| to 6 grains, as the old fanam coins show, and accordingly it may be assumed that 
there has been practically no variation in goldsmiths’ weights in Travancore since 
1739. It is to be observed that though gold fanam coins seem all to have weighed 
about 5| to 6 grains, they varied greatly in value according to their composition 
The Quilon fanam, referred to commonly by both Portuguese and Dutch as the Baja 
fanam, must have been good gold as its value is given in 1723 as 2i schellings ® 
(= 15 stivers), in 1743 as pjg- rix-dollai-s ® (= I of stivers), in 1781 as stivers 
and -8^ of a rupee The coin referred to as “ the gold fanam ” of Chetway and 
the neighbourhood, which is shown by entries in MS. No. 848 and elsewhere to 
have been the Calicut fanam, was reclconed at 8 to the rix-dollar (4i to the rupee) 
in 1742 “ and later at about five to the rupee or 17| to the pagoda and so could only 
have contained three grains of gold. The Travancore gallioon (kaliyan) fanam was 
reckoned at 9 to the rix-dollar' ( 5 to the Eupee) in 1727 and exchanged later 
at 6 or 7 to the Eupee ; the Cochin fanam, in which there was only about half a grain 
of gold, at IS, 19|, 20 to the Eupee at different times. 

Tth March 1909. GALLETTI. 


'^AaLormM(n*v£iiTnIv\n)^3V2\(2) Enol. (3) entries in the Madras Dnlch records, 

MS.INos. 741 & lOGG, MS. Xo. loGl, p. 177, where we hsive 3G3,900 lbs. = 9,0P/i- parra. 
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‘MS. No. 2S1. ^ . 

‘ Bnc. Van Ndorl. Indio, article Maton en Qewicbtcn, 
^ Travancore JIannnI. 

~ Of. Shehleton’a Assay Tables, Calcutta, I8GS. 

• Cantor Vissoher. 

’ r. 73 below. 
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s’ No.’ 3r>'7f ’l.ctter to Holland, 1742, 648S{ cold lanams = CBGiV rix-dollars. ^ 

dter to Batavia, dated 30th April 1727, in MS. No. 143, 2,000 fanams galjocns = — i - 
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CHAPTEE I. 


Desceiption of the Kings, Rulees anp Landed Eeopeietobs op Malabah. 

1 . Travanoore . . . . . . . «■ . . . . . . , . 

2. Peritally and Elleda Surovan [Elayadatu Svarupam] . . 

3. Coilan [Quilon] 

4. Marta 

5. Calicoilan [Oayankulam] 

6. Pannapaly . . . . . . . . . . . , , 

7. Pandalam . . 

8. Pagodingo . . • . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

9. Tekkencur 

10. Repolim [Edapalli] 

11. Porca [Purakad] 

12. Berkencur [Vadakkankur] . . . . . . . . . . . , 

13. Mangatty . . 

14. Paro [Parurl 

15. Cochin 

16. The Anjicaimals . . . . 

17. Murianatty 

18. Coddacherry . . . . • . .C 

19. The Palyet 

20. Bardella [Vadutala] 

Tevengel N airo .. .. 

' , , nrretty [Koratti] 

' igara Codda .. .. .. 

"anore .. •• .. .. -- .. .. . 
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INTRODUCTION. 

While eomphnng Avith orders received from Their Eight AVorshipfuls the Indiani 
Government at Batavia by despatch, dated the 11th August last, to compose before 
my depai'ture a memorandum relating to the state of affairs on this coast, 1 am in doubt 
as to whether to u'rite concisely or circumstantially and according as the subject 
matter requires. No doubt the former plan would be the better if it could give the- 
reader a good and clear idea of the state of affairs. Much reading is only a weariness 
of the flesh and more than enough has already been written about Malabar. But 
there are certain points which of their own nature require a great many words to- 
explain, concisely as you may wish to put them ; besides a large, nmnber of remarkable 
events have occurred during the eight years of my administration and so I should be 
almost inclined to write a detailed accovmt ; the more so lyhen I recall to mind what a 
large amount of work it gave me in the beginning to acquaint m 3 ’^self with such a 
gi’eat number of kings, princes and smaller rulers. Their names alone are learned 
only with difficulty— not to speak of their morals, usages, laws, interests and affairs. 
However a thorough knowledge of all these different points is absolutely necessary if 
the Companj^’s representative wishes faithfully to promote its interests, while on the- 
other hand ignorance maj- easilj' lead to misunderstanding and mistakes, and though 
for you, Sir, who have spent man}^ years on this coast, a detailed account would not 
appeal' to be so necessar}', it may be of use to others. 

However on reading over the memoir of Commandeur Hendrik Van Rheede\ 
dated March 17th, 1677, which he left to his successor Jacob Lobs, I find that this 
elaborate work treats of the Malabar kings and native affairs so admirably that neither- 
I nor any one else could presume to handle the matter better ; and so I beg to refer- 
your Worship to this work. But I must point out that the number of Nairs is much 
smaller than that given by the writer ; his calculation is probably based upon the times- 


^ The memory of Hendrik Adriann van Rheede of Drakestein, Baron of Mydreoht, is preserved by a fine monument 
at Surat, where he lies buried, and a monximent eHll more enduring, the Kortus Malabaricm or Bofany of Malabar in 12' 
volumes folio with 794: illustrations. The remains of his Memoir ou Malabar still exist in thn IMadras records (MS. Ko, 7). 
but very little of it is now decipherable. There is a copy in the Hague General Record Office. Ho was born about 
1637 A.D,, came out in the military service of the Company and was supernumerary Captain at the siege of Cochin in- 
1663 (Batavia Diarv). He di>tingui8hed himself during the ei'-ge and EijkJof van Goens, Commar>deur of the expedition, 
had him appointed fall Captain, After the capture of Cochin he was set to work as Superintendent of the Topaeses 
(half-caste®, eto.) whom the Portuguese had left there and ingratiated himself with those people. Vwn Goens was much 
struck with his ability, employed him on political missions and eventually, in 1670, got him appointed Commandeur of 
Cochin “ as being an able and efficient officer, particularly experienced in the afi’oirs of Malabar ” (Itepoit of Van Goens, 
dated 1676 in Valentijn) However van Goens did not approve of his conduct in this appointment and afrerwards accused 
him 'f pride and ingratitude. The quarrel seems to h^ve been about the fortifications of Cochin regarding which van 
Rheede appears to hnve had somewhat grandiose ideas. He was accused of being never satisfied with the plans, but of 
always chopping and changing with Ibe result that he spent over 800,000 guilders (say ;fi70,000) when he was expected 
only to spend 450,000. Van Unens observes that having been a roiliiary ii)«n he did not understand ihe value of money. 
In 1677, a few months before van Goens became Governor-General, van Rheede joined the appointment to which he 
had meanwhile been promoted of Extraordinary Member of the Batavia Council He arrived at Batavia on the 13th of 
May, 1677 (Batavia Diary), and soon after obtained leave to go home to the ** dear Fatherland.” He started home as 
Vice-Admiral of the Return Fleet on the 24th of November 1677. The Hortus Indtcun Atalaharicvs began to appear 
in 1678 and van Rheede doubtless spent some of his leisu'-e arranging the botanical notes he had collected with the help of 
natives and nthers in Malabar. He also received assistance from Dutch men of science. In 1 684 he was sent out again to 
tho East ” Invested with High Power and Authority ** ant provided with Instructions “ specially diieoiing him to visit 
** the factories in Bengal, on the Coast of Coromandel, in Ceylon, Malabar, Surat ai.d the Cape, to disc ver all frauds,, 
” ahusee, malversations, to devise and introduce such remedies as may be necessary, and to dismiss not only guilty but 
suspected officers and send them to the Netherlands with the dooiimentB” (document quoted in De Jonge). In 1686- 
Valentijn notes his presence in the perfor nance of these duties of Roving Inspector-General or < ominisf-ary-General as 
the Hutch called the office (and the English also when they made a similar appointment, SirJ. Goldsborough^s, 1692, cf. 
Wheeler I, 249-60), at tho Cape in 1686, at NMgapHtam, Bimlipatam and Masulipatam in 1687, at borto Novo in 1688. 

*• July 1688 he was at Pulioat and the Fort St. Georgo ('ouned hearing that he was invested “ with an unlimited power 
the settlement of their affairs in these parts and being also in place equal to the 'i»neral fGovernor-General, as 
■ ..4ilyT at Batavia ” deputed three of their number to wait upon him (Fort St. George I)i:.ry). While on the 
• ■ del Coast he transferred tho seitof Government from PuHcat to Negapatam, and, again miulging his taste for 
G'ons, had a Cattle ” built there which cost accv*rding to Vnlentim’s informants either 1,000,000 to 1,200,000- 
M or 1,600,000 to 1,600,000. Van Rheede diso ivered many abuses und sent several officers home to the Ne1her]»nd8, 
'Ooner had he turned his hack than everything, particularly the private trade, went back to ihe old footing.” He 
vjyage from Ceylon to Surat in 1691 (Do Jonge VIII, XIV, Htvartlll, 88). — A lengthy extract from a Report 
attacking v.m H"enj<* administration of the island, which he wr*)te at Batavia in 1677 is foinled in Valentijn. 

.1 exists at Colombo — Mr. Anlhonisz, Archivist to the Ceylon Government, ohso* ves : Hi- consi leratims on 
elaborate document full of valuable information Mr. Anthonisz also notes that an in-cri|ition on a stone 
on a rooky prou ontory at Trinooujalee beats the name of van Rheede’s adopter daugioei, Frunclnavan 
ydrecht, and the date 1687, but shows that the romantic legend about it told by Siir and Forbes is false. 

■ •' will be found in van Rheede’s eontempoiary Havar*, who disliked, hui r»-bpected ii m, in the lenghty 
volumoR of the Hortws and in a study by F. J. Veth (1887). 
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•of Ctierum Perumal \ Things have however greatly changed since and much has been 
•discovered in course of time that was then un&ao\m ; and so I think it will not be out 
•of place to offer your Worship at the same time some notes in the form of a dictionar}?- 
[missiugj of the chief kingdoms, lands, towns, bazaars, pagodas, riveis, festivals and 
jiames in Malabar arranged in alphabetical order, which cannot fail to be of some little 
nse to a new Chief of the Settlements, who will by simply turning it up find all he 
wants ; or at least he will not have to trouble himself, when he comes across a word 
nnknown to him in letters and olas [pahn-^leaf letter], Avith asking the meaniug from 
jpeople, who might sometimes inform him wrong. 

Although I have spared no paius to acquire a thorough knowledge of every- 
thing, I will not go warrant that in course of time^a few errors AnU not be discovered 
in the work. I humbly beg your Worship to correct such eri'ors. The httle'inter- 
•course which one actually h^ with the natives of Malabar makes such investigations 
very diflSeult, but this work may be perfected by such corrections in the course of 
time aud maj^ be of great use in the Company’s service. 

So far as concerns the Eeligion and the History of Malabar, if I were to put any 
■account of them on .paper, m}' work Avould become too diffuse. The Eev. Phihp 
Baldaeus® has given an accurate description of the first; and the second, so far as it 
is necessary to know anythiug of it in vieAV of the Company’s interests, may be 
studied in the old papers here in the Secretariat. 

In the course of this memorandum I shall notice briefl.y Avhat has occurred in my 
time ; but I shall make no mention of Avhat happened before except so far as may be 
necessary for a correct understanding of affairs by connecting them udth Avhat has 
gone before. Proceeding on these lines the Avork will be quite long enough and a 
second bundle Avill be added in Avhich the papers referred to may be found {missing]. 

After referriug to eoAmtry affairs, I shall add a feAv words regarding the domestic 
economy of the Company. I need not enter into details ; because the administration 
is based on the commendable “ Memorandum of Instructions,” dated 9th October 1697 
-and 31st May 1698, composed by the Eight Woi-shipful the Me Governor- General, 
Hendrie ZAvaardecroon 3, of happy memory, at that time Commissary of Malabar, and 
left for the guidance of the Commandeui-s. As long as your Worship is carefal to 
have the orders laid doAvn there strictly observed, everything AviU be carried out 
Aveh and to the satisfaction of our Worshipful Masters [the Directors in Holland] 
except in regard to a few points in )vhich Their Eight Worshipfuls [the Council at 
Batavia] have been pleased to make alterations bv despatch, dated 7th November 
1702. 

Purthennore your Worship aaIU find the necessar}^ instnictions in the coUeetion 
of orders from Home and from Batavia in 8 folios. Tliese ordera may be found 
under their respective headings, Aihich is not a little convenient for an administrator, 
and your Worsliip Avould do well to keep the system up. It Avere to be Avished that 
the headings were not so general, as it Avould then be much easier to find Ailiat one 
looks for. Por instance under the heading “ servants ” is so much matter that it 
would be easier to find instructions concerning them in the original letters ; all this 
could have been a great deal simplified by apjnopriate classification. I have had no 
time to rectify these defects as my administration has been full of troubles, difficulties 

1 Much has hoen written to little purpose about Choruman Perumal, the legendary ancestor uf n.anv of the chief 
families of Ma'abar. The word may perhaps mean tho “Big man of the Chora people,” but neither this derivation 
nor any of tho various theories which have boon based on the myth is convincing. Van Klicode’s list of Vairs in re- 
produced with onrious misspollingB and misunderstandings in A. Hamilton’s New Account of tlio East-Indies, edition 
■of 1739, pp. 2f>i-8. The total number of Nair warriois in the original list is 1,61'(,000, or mere than tho whole Nnir 
population of British Malabar (391,000), Travancoro (536,000) and Crohin (1 12,000; according to tho last census. 'Iho 
statement of Hamilton that tho Kingdoms of Cannanore, Tannore, Cochin, Porcat, Parn and tho Zamorin nro not in tho 
list is incorrect. They are entered under tho dynastic name of the sovereign. 

® Tho hoiih referred to is P. Baldaeus, Naaiiwkourige licsohryvingo Van .Alalahar on Coromandel on hot oiland 

Ceylon, novens een ontdeohing .... van do afgodoryo dor Cost— Indisohe Hoydenon, on eon 

Slalahaarsotio spiaaklmnst. Folio, Amsterdam 1872. There isa translation in Churchill’s Voyaces (Lon.lon 1750) which 
proBorvo- tho valu ihlo prints. Those who wish to seo what Cochin, Masnlipatam, cto., looked like abuut 1660 A.J). may 
turn to it. • 

’ Honrioiis Zwaardooroon was horn at Eotterdam on tho 20th of January 1067 A.D. and came out to tlio hast in 
lost with vail Rheedo as van Rheode’s sooretary. Ho was 'appointed Bonk-kcopor in 1686, Under Merchant 1686, 
Merohint 1689, Upper Merchant 1094. Prom 1004-7, ho was Commandourof Jaffna, in 1607 Commii'S.iry for Malabar (that 
is Inspoctor-Gonoral with nnthority superior to the local Commandour) and then OfEoiating Govemor of Ceylon. In 1009, 
ho wa“ appointed Director at Surat, in 1703 Eocrotary to tho Council at Batavia, in 1704 Extraordinary Meraler of Council, 
in 1716, Ordinary Member. Ho was Governor-General from 1720 to 1724. Snob worotho stops in tho ojireor of an ofTloer 
of the Poll i cal service of tho Hutch Company. Iii 1716, ho was offered tho command of tho expedition against the 
Zamorin of Calicut, hut lofusod it. Ho was a enocosaful nrlrainistrator and tho Company never paid such high dividrnids 
■»8 during his Govomor-Genoralship. He was much interested, like many of the old Butchinon, in planting, and on 
retiring from tho Govornor-Gonoralship elected not to return to Ilollnnd, hut to spend his last days on his estate m Java, 
lie died in 1728. Tho volumes of instructions referred to exist still, one of them (52) much damagw (MS. l>os. 50 and 52). 
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and extraordinary events. The arrangement of all the orders and instructions under 
their proper headings should be carried out by men who understand the work, since 
the contrary causes much trouble and vain searching. 

This memorandum will thus accordingly be divided into three parts : Part I the- 
persons with whom the Hon'’'" Company comes in contact on this coast ; Part II : 
articles in which the Hon^” Company trades, which it sells and buys ; and Part III z. 
the Company’s domestic affairs. "With regard to the first Part, I must make a few 
preliminary remarks concerning the people of Malabar, which are generally applicable. 

They are not bloodthirsty like other eastern nations', but they are particularly 
covetous, faithless and insincere ; for money you can get an}ffhmg out of them and the 
greatest crimes may be atoned for by a small sum of money. Honour and good faith, 
promises and oaths are with them very frail ties easily broken if their interests require- 
it and so you cannot look too much about and before you with them and not the 
slightest trust can be put in their promises. Their many and binding contracts made 
with the Company, but never kept by them, are indisputable proofs of my statement 
What can you do with men who, when they are embarrassed or beaten, willingly 
submit to the terms and conditions of the conqueror, but who have no intentipn of 
observing them except as long as they feel the force to which they must bow, and 
whose good faith and obedience vanish as soon as it is 'withdrawn from this coast ? 
Their hypocrisy is profound. They are in no way excitable, but veiy composed ; 
outwardly polite but their heart full of bitterness, they are masters of the art of 
sounding a person without his noticing. I have often found that when the Signatty - 
wished to obtain something from the Company, he proposed the very opposite, solely 
with the intention of discovering my sentiments. If I rejected his proposal, he had' 
gained his point ; if I granted his request, he would produce so many engines directed 
to the gaining of his object, that I often found myself in a real quandary scarcely 
knowing how to repulse the attack. 

They are particularly phlegmatic and ridicule the hasty temper of Europeans, and' 
if you have dealings with them you should treat them according to their o^vn ways ; this 
need not prevent you occasionally using, if necessary,- strong language and earnest 
admonitions, but that again will accomplish little unless a good number of soldiers 
impart weight to your words. 

AU transactions with them are very much delayed by their numerous festival days 
and ceremonies ; one must put up with this and there is no remedy ; but their lucky 
and unlucky days, which always occur according as their interest demands and just as. 
is convenient to them, are intolerable. 

One point I must notice here which is of great importance in the Company’s 
service, -^dz., although the kings and princes exercise great authority over their 
subjects, affairs are so regulated by the laws of Cheruman Perumal that their rule can 
in no way be called despotic ; subjects obey their king imgrudgingly as long as he 
I’emains within the hmits of the law ; even if a chief were to wrong a few indi-viduals, 
the whole community would not take up the quarrel; but if he were to issue orders 
calculated to injure the interests of the whole commmiity, they would not be obeyed. 
I draw attention to this in special connection with pepper, and I confess to have made 
a mistake more than once in stating in the Company’s papers that kings and chiefs 
alone can and should stop the export of pepper, and ha'ving examined the subject 
more carefully, I have come to the conclusion that their power in this matter is small 
if they do not wish to bring the hatred of the whole nation upon their head ; since the 
kings have indeed with the knowledge of their subjects promised to supply the 
Company ■\vith pepper but not at any particular price ; and in the contracts made with 
the king of Tekkenkur, dated l'6th June 1661, it is distinctly laid down that the 
pepper must be paid for at sueh prices and with such commodities and specie, silver 
or gold, as the bazaar from time to time demands and as can be agreed upon -with the 
traders or ordinary merchants. 


* This should not ho tahen too seriously. In a fran'a passage in his Memoir of 1761 Commandeur Caspar de Jong 
observes that ranch rubbish was talked about the' non-observance of oontraots and treaties by native princes. These- 
treaties were sometimes obsolete, sometimes onriously interpreted by the Dutch. Similar charges of not observing 
treaties could jest as easily he brought against the Dutch themselves. 

* The “ Signatty ” is the Prince of Quilon ; from DesinganSd, properly the name of the country. He was an ally- 
of the Dutch in tho Travancore War of 1739-42 A.D. 
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In paragraph 11 of his Memorandum referred to above, Commandeur Hendrik 
Van Eheede, who was thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of Malabar, testifies to 
the same thing in the foIlovTng words : “ subjects are not bound to observe any orders, 
■commands or whims and council decisions of the king which are not in conformity 
with their laws, weKare or privileges and have not been approved in their own district 
and ratified at the meeting of their district assemblies ^ And further paj-agraph 35 
“No king of Malabar has the power to make contracts which are prejudicial , to the 
interests of landlords, noblemen or Nairs ; such a king would run the danger of being 
expelled and rejected by his subjects, etc.”' 

If any one were to object that the contracts made between the Hon’**'® Company 
and the respective kings and landowners seem to prove that my view is wrong, I can 
only answer that no such conclusion can be drawn and that such contracts rather go 
to prove the truth of my statements ; because it cannot be shown that such contracts 
were ever observed by any one except so far as the people of Malabar found their 
interest in the observance or so far as their ;l'ear of the pov.'cr of the Company 
compelled them for a short time, and so I think it is abundantly clear that all measure's 
both pohtical and commercial to induce the natives to trade with the Company with 
loss to themselves are entirely useless if they have other ways of disposing of their 
merchandise, because it would never enter the mind of the chiefs seriously to oppose 
their subjects in this matter. 

Commissary Marten Huisman and Council commenting in the margin' on 
paragraph 35 of the said Memorandum, sa}-- that kings have indeed the power tc 
make certain treaties, which may in some measure extend to restriction of trade by sea, 
but they cannot do so against private rights. This statement is not inconsistent 
with what I have said above because the people of Malabar •«'ill not make a fuss about 
trifles ; but when vital interests are at stake, such as those bound up with pepper, 
areca, rice and oil, they wiU by no means willingly allow their hands to be tied, or 
must be compelled by force. 


‘ SpeoimeDs of Ecaolutions passed at such meetings wiJl be found in Mr. Nngam jUyar’s Tra'vancore ManuiJ, 1, pp 
819-322. A resolution passed by the people oi the Nanjanad area in solemn n eeting held at Asraman under date tlie 
14th Margaly, 889 M.E. (December 1713 A.D.) runs: “ As royal cavalry and troops have repeatedly and in large 
numbers caused great damage to us, and as while from the time this land came into existence wo continued to pay 
afiffali melvuram for lands -we possess by purchase, we have been obliged to pay iictiappamm and unprecedented taxes, 
the land has suffered very grievously. liereaiter therefore we should, in acooidanco with the royal commands of our 
soveroign Kulasehhara Perumal Tampuran, continue to pay avgali and meharam ali no, hut not any ’hoUappamm and 
unusual taxes, and should protest, against such attempts by unitedly mailing a hold stand and it necessary hy emigrating. 
We shonld honourably hoep up all the privileges or rights which our ancestors enjoyed in olden days. If palace officers 
should come, we should give them allowances only at 12 me-tsures for each Brahmin and 9 measures for each N ayar among 
them” ; and so on. 
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CHAPTER I. 

A DESCRiri'IOX OF THE KJXOS OF 3rALAEAR, mOIXXIXa IK TITF. SOUTH mm THE STATE 
OF TEArAKCOEE OR TEIFAFU SUEAVAH, [STARUFAM = EULIKO FAMIZy} OFT. OF THE 

FOUR CHIEF KIKGD031S. 

The king of Travaiicore is of the Cliodilccur Paction a Naii' by caste 
adopted from the house of Colasliy, [IC61a1tiriof Cannanorej and styles himself C’uchi 
Tambaran or the little king. This state was formerly diAndcd among five houses, 
Tmvancorc, Attinga, Elleda Surovan, Peritally and Signatty ; and since the four first 
states have been \mitcd, they form the most powerful state in Malabar The other 
states liave, without harmony (which is seldom found in the ruling families), little 
power ; but tliis chief on the eontiary has with the help of the English liad all the 
noblemen of the state, botli Pulas and Gurips^, put to death or banished the country 
except the Pula of Bariatfo. Since that, lime he not only rules supreme but by 
confiscating their goods and lands h(> has so inei-eascd his treasures and i-evcnues that 
he excels the other rulers in the greatness of his expenditure and was able to keep 
up the war against the Eon’’'*' Company and the Signatty for foui- years, although in 
the meantime he had to pay eonsideiable tributes at first to the Moguls and latei- on 
to the Mahrattas from the time the latter had taken possession of the Madura Coast. 

The present king [Marlauda Varinaj is 37 years old, an able and untiring prince, 
but veiy cruel and so conceited and arrogant that, he aims at nothing less than the 
supremacy over the whole of IMalabar ; and no doubt he would have gained his object 
had not the Hon'’'“ Company been in his way. 

Prom the letters dispatched from here, the Campaign Journal and other papers 
kept here at the Secretariat your V\’orship may learn the origin of the late war with 
that king and how at first the Hon''''‘ Company was pretty successful against him, 
but later on for want of men and other necessaries had to leave him master of the 
.field ; until finally on Icnocking Ins head again.st the Chilan [ Quilon] lines and losing 
more than 6,000 men and on hearing of the return to India of the Right W orshipful 
Van Imhoft’’ as Governor- Geneml ho hurriedly returned with his arm)-^ to his own 
•coimtr}’-. He has been suing for peace in very polite terras, and has already made 


^ Chodileeur faetioii.—Hr. Actiyuta Monon wrilos : " Tho Nnmbnri Binhii.iiis iind Niiynr o'nioftnin.i with thpir 
followers bolongod formerly to onu of two fnetions Cliornnioiir and I’lmniyorcar. Tho Baja of Cochin is said to have 
been tho head of tho former and tho Zamorin of tho latter.” 

= jVair ly eaile.—ilw Tampis or do-cendants of tho Malmr-ajas will not now eat with, thoogh they will e.ai in the 
honscs of, ordinary Nails; wno.«o indignation has been oxprossid in the newspapprs. Whether or not tho Alaharaia 
hiicFolf is to Iw considered a Nair is quite a dittorent qoO'tion. See p. 110 bol.aw. 

3 fn 107C according to a Eoport of Van Goons printed in Valonlijn, Travancori; ended two hours march north of 
' Tengapat nani and embraced only tho sonthorn extremity of tho jiresent state, a strip of land of about 700 squiiro inilos 
(36 X 20) or ono-tonth part of modern Traranooro. This is also the extent of Trav.nooro ns shown in Valontijn’s map 
(1720). The ruling family of Attinga (Atlungal), anollior narrow stripof about 30 miles of coast bounding it on the 
north, BOouis to have been closely connected with thatof Travnneoro, and sometimes reokonod ns part of it ; so apparently 
in Jan Nieuhofl'a bcok (1603, II. p. 136); and in n report nlMinotod in the Batavia Di-ry under date 27th Nov. 1663 
it is stated : “Tho principal trade places from Quilon to tho Capo i« tAf Trarriiicore iiny’t lands arc tho villages ol 
“JIapely, Arefurr. (Valintora), Tengapatnam and Carinpati am (Kiidiap.ilniim). Tho village of Mapely lies about 
“6 miles ( = about 20 English miles; fioin Quilon and is uno of tho principal ports, being well situated for the trade in 
“ pepper and wild cinnamon In tho villaao Arotura, about 6 miles (2o milosl further south, much jieppor could be 
“purchased”. Towards tho end of the 17th century Kclorma (Kerala Varma), Kaja of Travnneoro, is described in 
Hatch records as tlio Queen of Attungal’s v.issal ( N . Maclood). xlbout tho some time tho Hnglish settled at Anjengo, and 
they obtained their grants from tho Qnoon ; while in 1767 the Chief of Anjongo wrote : “ llor (tho Queen of Attin^a’s) 

• country is now in the .absolute power of tho king of Travanooro, and bo holds tho II. iross of tho family under rostraint in 
the palace of Attinga but, being of tho samo family himscir, does not othorwiso treat hnr ill ; yet sho has not tho least 
shadow of authority loft etc.” (.Mil. Cons. No. 8, p 898). Ellida Surovan (Elavadat Svarnpam, Elava = young 
Svarupam = ruling family). Poritalli and Signatty (Dosinganad) or Quilon ware when tho Hutch first appearedon t& 
Coast practically independent principalities bordering on and mtormixed with Travanooro and Attungal on tho north-east 

• and north. These and other states wore, however, sometimos reckoned ns really part of Travnneoro (e.y., in Van hheede’s 
Memoir). 

* “ With the help vf the English ".—The contemporary records of Anjongo aro missing, but I find tho following 
■remark in a letter from Anjengo to the Select Committoo at Madras, dated 8th September 1767 on page 899 of Military 
Consultations, General No. 8, Eort St. George rooord-i. " It’s to bo remarked that by tho help of tho Ilon’ble Cpmoonv 
ho was first enabled to acquire an Inttuence in the country, and which he i,s continually acknowledging iho’ he make* 
them such indifferent Eotums for it ”. The king of Travancore referred to is Martanda Varma ” the Groat ”, tho founder 
of modem Travancore. 

» Fulas and Guriys : pillais and kurups. Those aro Nair caste-affixes, originally, probably denoting offices or 

titles— e/. Canter VisBoher (1723) : “ The Gurips, who aro fencing masters, aro also hold in great esteem ”. The “ei"-ht 
families of Pillais ” or 8 baronial houses of Travancore are often mentioned in these records and elsewhere. ° 

‘ This Journal or a part of it exists (MS. No. 287). 

’ Gustaaf 'Willem, Baron Van Imhoff, was bom in 1706 A.D. Ho came out to the East in the grade of Under- ' 
Merchant in 1726, in 1726 he was promoted Merchant, in 1729 Upper Merchant, in 1730 Second Secretary to the Supreme 
' Council at Batavia, in 1732 Extraordinary Member of Council, in 1736 ordinary Member of Council and Governor of 

• Ceylon. In 1738 ho was at home on leave ; in 1739 he paid a brief visit to Malabar ; in 1740 he took hie seat in the 
•Counoil'at Bata-via, quarrelled with the Governor-General oonoemed in tho famous massaore of the Chinese, waS sent 
ihome m arrest, came out as Governor-General in 1743,'and died in harness in 1760, 
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peace with the Signatty; hut siace he understood that the departure of the Eight 
Worshipful van Imhoff from Europe had been postponed, the peace negotiations with 
the Hon^”'' Company have advanced very little. Of these negotiations and the final 
result your Worship will .he informed further on. 

And although a peace should he concluded, one may very reasonably doubt whether 
it will be lasting ; since he strongly insists upon a promise from the Hon'"'® Company 
to remain neutral in case he goes to war \rith the Malabar chiefs, which sufficiently 
shows his ambitious intentions, and though it will be some time before his finances are 
re-established and besides most of his Cunjeeutas [Kunjukuttakarsl or picked Nairs 
have fallen, still I do not believe that he has altogether abandoned his high-flying 
design to make himself master of the whole of Malabar, and even if peace should be 
made, your Worship will have to watch his conduct eai’efuUy, and avoid cautiously 
whatever may give rise to fresh troubles. It \vill be sufficient for your Worship to 
keep Their Eight Worshipfuls properly informed and to wait for their orders with 
regard to him. 

The chief pi’oduets of his territories are pepper and piece-goods. The former is 
found on this side of Brinsjan [Vizhinjam] and the latter is manufactured on the other 
side between Brinsjan and the cape at Oottatte,' CoUetye [Collaehel] and Tengapatnam 
the English have a large share in the trade of both products ; however most of the 
pepper is brought across the hills to the Bandy country and to the coast and the piece- 
goods also are carried over the Avhole of Malabar, Moreover the coxmtry produces as 
much rice as is required to feed its inhabitants. 

Nan jinadu, a small principality beyond CaeoUam, bordering on the Bandy countrj^ - 
which escheated to Travaneore about 200 years ago, produces so much of this gi-ain 
that the king levies tolls eveiy year amounting to 300,000 gallioons® on the rice in the 
husk exported to the Bandy country. The monopoly contracts made between ‘the 
Hon*''® Company and the king’s forefatliers are to be found in the book of contracts 
[M.S. No. 48]. But these contracts were never heeded ; in 1 695 the king did not 
even scrapie to allow the English to build a fort at Ansjenga [Anjengo] in Attoga ; the- 
Hon*”® Company’s “ lodges ” at Tengapatnam and Ansjenga have several times been 
plundered; the resident at 'Tengapatnam, Johannes Heidenberg, was murdered ; the 
vessels and the property of the Company were seized.'’ This is the origin of the well- 
known debt or claim of Attinga amounting to 52,742-9-6 guilders fabout 
Es. 30,000]. of which a full account may be found in the second bundle of the 
annexures under No. 1 Tmissing]. AH this occurred in the time of the great power of 
the Bulas when the state was badly governed ovnng to domestic disputes and compli- 
cations ; at present however matters are so well regulated and carried out with sucli 
reoTilarity and fitness that the like is not seen with any chief in Malabar. All the 


» Oattat/e is Kottar, tbo capital of old Travanooro, now a pari of the large to«-n of Nagercoil (26,000 inhaimaats) 
ut RMfl' lone 77’ 29'- 5^ miles from the sea. In 1739 Van Imholf (Jonmal in MS. No. 231) proceeding by land 
from Tlnganataam tflntioorin halted at Colletje (12 English miles) and Tuletope (32 more) and rras then 12 miles from 
C^oUattr He marched along tho sea to Rajahamangalara, the half-ivay place, and then turned inland 1° Cottatto. l-rom 
Cottetto't., Cape Comorin was 16 miles. The itinerary loaves no doubt .as to tho idontily of Cott.atte mth Kottar. All 
h® ,1 Ll. „3„rr.ed fand containl Porlugueso ohuroheo. Kottar has also an ancient pagoda and has perhaps hocn an 
mnorW commoXi [S" nZ mSL t^an ?wo thousand yoa«, It has been identir.ed with the Cottiara Metropolis of tho 
4 - r* 1 o oTifi tlin Pnftnr-i of tho routiii'^oriaTi t<ibl63. 'Xh© stapl© iTi 1739 wns colton cloDi. 
imciont Greece the t4o Goath-wosterimiost taluke of modem Travanooro, Tovala and A^stisvaram. 

ffoeoifem is MkulL taluk and the Pandy cow, try is the mountainous area on tho east of old Travaneore, the name pro- 

bably referring to „„ p. 165 of MS. No 281 (Diary of Van Iinhoff, m?) 

uantoon . iv “ chueferam fanams or calJioon*) ** nr© roforrod to and it ir oxp]ftjn(>d 


rjlSOWllUlVJ J- illiu. A# ^ lavss. 

galHoons were 21, not 20 to tho pagoda, 
fanams, and their rupees nl from 6)- to e 
well-known old coinage of Travaneore, 

ti;;‘^erMg;i M T.dHehe;;y (ni;.:y 

1743, p. 84). So K pallioon fit ft^roed in 1695 to robnilX thn f.ictorv ond to p.iy 80,000 

men worn Zo ZX%'on°ihe night of the lUh’to 12lh April 1721 at Attunwl and Urn factory wa, then besieged for 6 
months, "boKani of Atfungal being unablo to keep order among her own people. 
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'great men of his kingdom called “ Anavies ” ^ are men of common Nair origin and their 
rank is not inherited by their descendants ; accordingly they depend entirely upon the 
ruler, thej’- owe everything to him and they obey him with a slavish submission ; and 
as their welfare depends entirely on the favour of their master, the king is served 
with great promptitude and from them he never need fear conspiracies against his 
person or possessions. 

( 2 ) The States op Peeitally and Elleda Sheovah 

Peritally and Elleda Surovan hound on Travancore in the north-east ; by the 
extinction of the families of former rulers they have come rmder one ruler who is 
called the king of PeritaUy, Nair by caste and adopted from the princes of Ellerta 
Surovan or Corporam,^ being of the Chodireur faction. The king of Travancore took 
possession of this state in the year 1734, led away the royal family into captivity and 
had them imprisoned in a Pagger,'* where the king died two years ago. The other 
princess and princesses are still there with the exception of one princess, who was 
fortunate enough to escape from the hands of this usurper and to get safely to 
Tekkencur ; in the year 1740 she was brought back from there by the Hon’ble Company 
to her state and reinstated as ruler ; but in the year 1742 she again had to leave it and 
withdrew into the state of Cochin where she resides with her relations at Corporam, 
and still receives 45 fanams []Es. 2|, 18 Cochin fans. = 1 rupee] daily from the Hon*’'® 
Company towards her own support and that of her suite. 

Eice and pepper are particularh’- plentiful in these two states and they are called 
the Malabar pepper garden par excellence. Marambins ^ and Nairs are numerous, but 
just as pusillanimous as those of Cahcoilan [Cayaneulam] ; for if this little nation had 
only onered the slightest resistance, the Eaja of Travancore would never have 
advanced so far. But their maxim is “ dead men never come to life again ”, and so 
you must avoid as far as possible the danger of losing your life. Eor this reason they 
always choose the side of the strongest and make no secret of this shameful principle. 
The residential town is Cottaracarre,® situated in Elleda Surovan ; the Hon’’'® Company 
has made monopoly contracts with the kings of this countr}^ There are many weavers 
at Cligoly, a mile [1 Dutch mile = 4 English miles] from Coilan [Quilon] ; in time 
they will supply good piece-goods, and although PeritaUy remains in the power of 
Travancore, we shaU always be able to compel lEem to sell their woven fabrics to the 
Hon*’'" Company, because most of the cotton which they use is brought to and 
m^loaded in the Bay pf •’Coilan which belongs to the Company. 

(3) CoiLAx (Quilon). 

Next we come to the. little kingdom of Coilan. After the Eaja of CalicoUan was 
slain in 1734 it was annexed to the latter. This state is smaU and produces nothing 
of importance except a little pepper ; and although considerable consignments of this 
grain are sometimes supplied, most of it is imported from PeritaUy and other places. 
The fortress of the Hon*’’® Company, likewise caUed CoUan, Ues within the lines of 
the Signatty, which were so manfuUy defended last year by the brave Nairs under 
the gaUant old Eajadore Achuda Barier [Achyuta Wariar] against the entire forces 
of the Eaja of Travancore that the latter had to raise the siege -with great loss and 
shame. 


^ JI t. Achyuta Menon notes : " Annavff is a title in Travancore siraiJar to Achart in Cochin. The word is pro bahlv 
derived from Annan, elder brother, Aclian meanin" father. There are still some men in Travancore holding the title.” ^ 
= Peritally : Mr. Achyuta Menon notes : “ No name resembling PeritaUy islooally known as the nanie of a former 
kingdom ”. The Travancore Manual identifies Peritally with Nedumangad (I, 310') formerly Elavallur, oorreotlv 
[vide letters in MS. No. 300). Portuguese form was Pevagatalli. In the TelUoherry Diary for 1726 it is recorded : “ The 
kings of Chingnnatta [Signatty] and Perital have joined Vanjanatta [a turbulent- Nair vassal ofthe Queen of Attingal 
and are resolved to crush the king of Travancore The war of 173-1 began with an attack on Cayaneulam by the joint 
forces of Travancore and Peritally (Letter of king of Cayaneulam in MS. No. 202). ^ 

’ Oorporam : Mr. Achyuta Menon writes “ Karapuram is the sandy tract lying between the sea and the back-water 
to the north of Alleppey ”. 

' * A pagger — is a stockade or fort (Malay). 

' * Maramlin ; — Madnmpinar, old Nair titular affix. 

® Kottaralara — is now a station on the Sheneott-a-Quilon br.anch railway. 

’ Pajadores — are “ lords who have been raised by the Eajas to certain commands over the army or countrv ” 
(Canter Visscher, 1723). The word is not derived from " Raja ", but is the Portuguese Eegedor, magistrate, 'etc’ 
commonly applied to these people in die old Portuguese books, e.g., in Caspar Correa. This without denying that Eex 
and Baja may have a common root. The form used in Italian by Sobastiani (1672) is Segedore ; the form used in Dutch 
by Nieuhof (1682) i.a Sesidoor. 
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The residential town of the king is also within these lines and the Travanoore 
works lie within a stone’s throw and eonld be bombarded from fort Coilan. 

(4) Maeta. 

iTarta comprises two little kingdoms, Carnapoly and Cai-imbalie or Betimene ; the 
former stretches along the sea between Coi — and Caheoilan ; the latter lies on the other 
side of the river between Calieoilan and Boread 

The king of Travancore had caused a princess of his own family to be adopted 
there against right and reason. She was queen in name, but as a matter of fact the 
state was ruled by the King’s Eajadores. In the year 1740 slm was compelled to 
leave the state and to with^aw into Tekkeneur to Nedumporam, a desam - or free 
place. But in 1742 when we had to leave the field owing to want of men the state 
feu again into the hands of the Baja of Travancore ; the latter stUl holds possession of 
it on the understanding that his claim on PeritaUy and Marta ^viU be examined by 
two impartial kings. These countries produce nothing, except what is required for 
the people’s sustenance. The Company has built a pepper store-house of brick at Peza ® ; 
but the pepper is mostly brought from PeritaUy as this country can scarcely furnish 
100 candies [1 Candy = 500 Dutch pounds^ of its ovm growing. 

(5) Calicohan (Oatenculam). 

CalieoUan is a beautiful Uttle kingdom stretching from the sea far inland ; it lies 
between Pandalam, Tekkeneur, Elleda Surovan, Marteneur, Porca (Puraead) and 
Tirkenapaly or Pagodingo. The king of this state possesses also the kingdoms of 
CoUan and PannapaUy. He is a man of understanding and courage but his profligacy 
and fickleness mar aU his other good qualities ; he is not exactly avaricious but rather 
wasteful •, but as his own means do not suffice, he gathers and scrapes together aU he 
can and for this reason he may rightly be eaUed grasping. He has 15,000 Hairs who 
were formerly looked upon as the best in Malabar, but in the late war they behaved 
with unparaUeled cowardice ; the strange conduct of the king no doubt contributed 
greatly to this ; his people are far from lovmg him, and they do not think him worthy 
that they should risk their lives in his interests. The country produces little pepper 
but the Hon’ble Company aUow His Highness 500 fs. Eagias * annuaUy for extir- 
pating wild cinnamon besides the ordinarj’^ grants for pepper. 

(6) PAlfNAPALLT. 

PannapaUy is a little kingdom Ijung inland beyond Caheoilan, to which it was 
attached when its ruling family died out. The people of Malabar caU the four little 
kingdoms above, mentioned Cherrivay or TJnaddu (jarre, because formerly they were 
under one queen who divided them among her four daughter’s. 

(7) Panoalam ok ChembaiiAnue. 

Pandalam or Chembalanur is a principality situated beyond CaUcoUan, bordering 
on the Pandy Country ; it is of httle importance. The Eaja is a great friend of the 
Eaja of Travancore and a great enemy of the king of Caheoilan ; he gave the former free 
passage through his dominions when he was on his way to attack the latter. "Without 
this permission the invasion would not have been so easy, because good fortifications 
had been constructed in the direction of EUeda Surovan. The southern beams that 
are supplied to the Hon’ble Company come from this country. The Eaja is a 
Kshatrya by caste and has 3,000 Hairs. 

(8) TlEKENAEAny.® 

Tirkenapaly, which is better knoum among us by the name of Pagodingo, is a little 
piece of land lying along the sea ; it stretches from the Calieoilan country to Porca 
and. belongs to the king of Eepolim, who has it governed by his Eajadores. 

^ STarta — Mr. Aehyutu Monon writes : " 01 the two small states KnrnnagapiUi (Carnapoly) and KartilcapilH 
(Carimbaly) which were mlod hy two branches of the siino family. Martuhnlannara (Marla) was the capital of tho 
first”. ’I’liis corresponds with position of tho principalities as shown in Vslcntijn's map (172C). _ 

* Hfdiimpuram — is near Timvalla. now simply moans a topogmphic.al — administintivc sub-division. 

’ iVra— Niouhol (II, 131) writes: “To tho south (of Marta) hy the sea lies a place called hy the 

inhabitants and Prijf hy tho PortuRusBO. . 

* Fs. Eayiaj. — In uso at Qoilon and worth a littlomore than half a rnpco (see page 73). For thohohavioorot Um 

Highnoss's Xnirs in tho war, which nearly drove him to Buioide, SCO note on page 83. _ 

® Tirienapaly. — Mr. Aehynta Menon writes: " Trihtmnapuzhn is a villngo in tho Knrtaknpilli taluk and still 
holongs to tho Chic! of IdapUli (Kopolim).” Thcro is a pagoda of somo importanco in it. 
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(9) TKKKirNCiri!. 

Tckkoncur is a wnsidor.ibli' slato ; it lies hotwocn Caliooilan, I5ork('nour [\^adak- 
kniio\ir = iiortli('rn prinoiindity, us 'JVkl«'iK!ur = smdiu'ni priiicijialil y] the bi-oad rivor 
of Carniponun [Voiid'anad IaiIco] and tbo liills; it sujiplios 'imudi ))i>|>por and arcca. 
Tliestato bas IS nianunbins[iiuuiampinais;]aiid two poworful cainials ‘ in tin; oast, next, 
to tile bills, onlied llie Xavaoadda and Nanojatln (.’aiinals, wlio make little of llislligli- 
ucss's autbon’ty. Most of tbo popper is brouglit up-ominlry to tbi' bar-anisi of K.un, 
SeiX’pilly, Jrataporba, Erunalurand Irruny, and rmni tluM o it is b-tidiod liy tlie I’andy 
ino!\!bants with paok-oxon not witbstnnding that in tboeontaiet of tbo Ititb .Inly JliO I 
it is speeially piomisod that of tbis gniin no inore will be oarriod np-eountry than ju.sl 
so nuu'h and so litlb* as is baitonsl f<»r foroiirn noi’os>aii(s of life roijuirod by Jlis 
Uii:bnoss\s siibjoots. 'riio king resides at C’ottatte.' He is a man of beiwi'on 50 and 
GO years old, gentle by nature, ami bis only aim is to keep bis state in jioaee and pnis- 
perity. His lligbness bas always shown good will towards the t'ompany, but 
altbougb be oven now gives e-.iinest indii^iitions of bis sinooie alfeetion for tlic 
Company, yet it is eerlain since be bus noticed that the t'ompany is dotermini'd to 
lake serious stops to make it.se) f master of tbo pepj»er trade, that bo is of om' accord 
with the other obiefs of Malab.ir to midormino and rednee tlie Comj>any\s {wwer 
tindorhand. 

In tbo east of this state, next to tbo bills, b't's tiic principality of I’unjatty 
rorumal ; its ruler was ado]>tod fnnn the bouse of tbo princes of (,’liarkani ; much 
cardamom is found beio/ 


(10) Urroi.iM ‘ oi: Kt.M NCiAi.ui:. 

Hopolim or Kileiigalnr is a small slat(> m-xt to tbo .Anjie.'iimals ; its lands arc 
ppniad alt over Malabar. Tb.- king is a Hub' prince eight or ton veal’s old under tbo 
giL'inlianship of bis mother and some nobles who are very much at loggerli^ids with 
one another. In the year I7 J0 the (anni'aiiy made a (umtmcl with this inlor, whoso 
jvnvor and influence mirbt Ix' of consideiable imj'ortance if bis lands wine clo.sor 
together. 

Tht' Khu] of Corhiit nurl hif four niatt'a, Vorra {Pnrararl)^ 

Ih r/.rurur ( Vaftalkeukur), 

Mniuiatl^ [Maihiad) aud Pant {I'antr). 

(II) IVmcA. 

Tbo king of I’omi, a 111111111011 bv caste, is a jirir.oc of about .'52 years of age. He 
is not very intelligent Init bis little kingdom is none tbo less very wisely governed 
according to the i\Miole.some Jaws made by bis gniml father. Tlie slate lies on the sea 
to the north of Pagodingo and to the south of the jiroviiioe of Muton ; towards tbo 
interior it bordci's on 'Tckkenciir and Calicoilan; and relatively to Coddemalur, a 
piece of land with a wallcd-in court and situated in Tekkenour, where tbo queen 
resides, it bordcr-s on Ijcrkcncur territory. 

The lion’'*' Comiiany has a beautiful brick lodge in the bazaar at Porea and a 
storehouse for pepper on tbo beach. iMtbougb the slate itself docs not jiroduco 50 
candies of pepper still- a contract is made every year for d 00 candic.s, wbiob are brought 
from Tekkeneur, Berkoncur and from the land Culujiara which belongs to BopoHm. 
In the year 1721-22 the Company secured bore 8Sd,!500 jiounds of pepper. 


^ Caimal. -Cliic'f. Cantfr Vi'h'clior (1723) writM : “ Tim Cniinnlfi rir(> loinjioml potoiitnte'i po'voEiing tlio right of 
mihing war. 6omo nrn anbjeet to tim princo in wlnwo torritorj- thny nro ritualul ; otlinm are iiidopnndont.” Tlio 
word has now becomn a more S’air naino-afiix. 

’ Ccit tUe . — This Ci'Uattn ia Kotlnyam, tbo Fcat of Um Byrian Motropolitan and of fho rroloatant nishop in 
Trarancofo and Cochin. Mr. Achyatii Monoii nolcs that tlm family is alill in oxintoneo, nisidp.s at Vaihain and ia 
eupjwrtod hy a Traranoorc p.-nsioii, 

• Timjatty Ttrumal •. .Mr. AchyiiLo 3ionon notes : •' The chief of I’nnjar still owna exfonsivo lands and foresta in 
Minadnl taluk. Tho family of Harkam waa a branch of Uio Cranganoro family, but ia now oxtinot. They onoo rulod 
OTor Chotway and ita noighbonrhood.” 

* Faynlm, like moat of thoao namoa, waa takon over from tho rortuguoso (cA Ilopoliiia vada in SfafToi flUtorinnin 
Zraficarun, 1C03 A.D., pago 41-A). Tlio place meant ia Ednpilli, nosv a station on the Hhorannr Ooohin r.ailwny. Tho 
form Erpolim, which I have come ncrosa in the Dutavin Diary, ia pnrlmpa tho oonnnoting link botwoon Edapilli and 
Bopolim. The Edapilli family ia atill called nlao EUatirnlnr Bvarupam or Ellangaliir ruling family. Tho ohiof, a 
Nnmbudri Brahmin of high rank, ia now a aubjoot of tho Maharaja of Travnnooro, but has not boon oomplotoly do.spoiloi} 
of hia temporal power. IIo baa now a wido spiritual hut limited temporal authority (Travancoro Manual, III, B83). 
He lives in a palaco built in tho old stylo. 
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This Eajah has for some time sho^vxl a strong leaning to-wards the king of 
Travancore, and to please him he has offered insults and affi’onts to the Hon*’'® 
Company, for which however he may have to pay dearly one day. To excuse himself 
he in his turn complains of the proceedings of the Hon*’'® Company, hut these 
complaints are altogether unreasonable and unfounded. 

As regards pepper, in the year 1741 a contract for pepper was made with his 
merchants and a promise was made to pay 12f ducats * per candy of 500 lbs. on 
condition however that if the stipulated quantity had not been delivered in full before 
February, they would not receive more than the price of the previous year, which was 
11^ ducats. How as they did not take the slightest trouWe to comply with these 
contracts m spite of our frequent admonitions and as they had not been complied 
with even in the month of May, we did not pay more than had been promised. The 
king resented this and we took great pains to explain the whole matter fully to His 
Highness and eventually in an ola received on the 17th August 1741 he himseff 
acknowledged that the claims of the merchants were unfounded, but nevertheless 
requested the Hon'’*® Company to pay the new price, which the Company however 
conld not agree to. 

The second point of discontent is the seizure of his vessels at Coilan by the 
Signatty, which may be admitted for what it is ; a detailed account of it is given in our 
respectful letter to Batavia, dated 14th May 1742. But no blame attaches to the 
Company, because as soon as I was informed of the incident at Chmanur I requested 
the Signatty to let the vessels go, not because I judged the claim illegal but because 
the bahia " (bay) where the vessels had been seized belongs to the Hon*’'® Company ; 
and seeing that His Highness was spinning the affair out, 1 released the vessels myself 
almost forcibly to the great chagrin of a ruler ^vith whom the Company was on the 
best of terms. 

The third cause of complaint is the firing of our people at the king’s vessels on 
the broad river (Vembanad Bake). How this has been expressly forbidden, and 
although His Highness at the time had sufficiently declared himself against the 
Hon*’*® Company, stiU those who were found guilty were punished ; and more His 
Higlmess cannot expect. 

Meanwhile as this little potentate insists upon sulking, it ^viU be best to leave the 
whole thing alone and refuse the Company’s passes to his subjects imtil he has come 
to his senses and until he has given satisfaction to the Hon'’*® Company. 

(12) Beekencur or Bembellaxaudu 

Berkencur or BembeUanaddu, under v'hich name Tekkencur is underetood with 
it, is bounded on the west by the broad river, on the east by the country of Bandy, 
on the south by Tekkencur and on the north by Cottamangalam. 


1 Rrobabjy theVonotian gold ducat (weight fiSJgrainB, modern English soToioign 123 grains), very 

commonly mentioned in the west coast records of this time. Ollier European gold ducats (Dutch, Hungarian, etc.) of 
very similar weight and raluo wore also current on the Coast, ns also •* Moorish ” dnoats worth slightly loss. Canter 
Visschor (1723) gives the value of the Venetian ducat ns 18 to 18j- schollings and says it sometimes rose to ID. A rupee 
■was cilculatod at Cochin in the first half of the i8th century at 27 heavy stivers [nmhoritios («) btruit’s Diary, M.B. 
1711 A.D. (i) BataTla Piahaat of 1735] and a .soholling was 6 slivers. This makes the ducat 4 rupees or a little over. 
In Madras MS. Eo. 322 a list of coins with their valnes in rix-dollars in 1741 A.D. is given. The value of the “ Euro- 
poan gold, ducat ” is there given ns 2il rix-dol hire, that of the *' Moorish ” ducat as 2 rix-dollars. A rlx-dollar being 
worth 48 heavy stivers in the East (60 in Europe), this makes the Venetian ducat 4 J rupees. The value of the 
“ Venetian” may also he arrived at from the Anjengo treasury accounts in the Diary for 1744/5 (the earliest preserved), 
•whioh show that it exchanged at from 27] to 285 fnimmsund n rupee at 6} to 6J fanams. The oichnngn of gold and 
silver and of one coin with another flnctnatcd greatly at this time, hut from the various indications nhovo it may ho 
assumed that the ducat was pretty constantly a little more than 4 rupees. 11^ and 12^ ducats were accordingly some- 
where near Ks. 50. Now if tho Dutch expected the ruracfid merchnnt.s to supply thoiii with popper at Ks. 60 a candy 
of 600 Dutch pounds, they oxpeotod to bo supplied at considerably le.ss than whut appears t'> have been the market price. 
The Tellioboriy candy was a little lighter than tho Cochin candy ;520 English pounds, Telliohorry Diary for 1740-1 , p. 
69) but in l■■«brn'lry 1712 the Tolliohorry f.istors note the price of a cindy of popper as Us. 100, in t'obruarv 1743 Its.llO, 
in March 1743 Rs. 110. Tho Dutch in fact, ns has hcon noted in tho Introduction, exacted a disguised tribute from tho 
pot tv princes of Malab-ir in the fonn of popper at very much reduoed prices. The complaint of the Eodasscri Calmal 
referred to on p. Cl below that it w.as making a fool of him to fsko his popper for 14 durats (say Rs. 68) jn.sti ad of 2l 
(R.S. 100) may be compared. It may bo observed that though popper was over Rs. 100 a aandy at Tellicherry and 
Calicut daring the Dutch wars with I’nivuncors, the Anjengo factory was getting pepper from Travancore at lower 
„iccs~in return for keeping him supplied with arms. 

^ - llah\n : — Tiie Porlngncso word is used, perhaps with reference to tho terms of some old Torlngueso treaty or 

mcrelv hecaosn its uso had survived. 

"> Mr. Adiyulta Mcnon writes • •' Vailalmnkar means the northern dyna.sty and Tekunkur tho southern dynasty. 
T'liese two originally formed onn Bfate known ns Vplmalanad. Of the eight provinces referml to Caradiirti is Kad.atn- 
rnti in the Etlaniannrtalnk. Mnnj nr is in the same taluk. The rest cannot lo identified. Kismnhn.addn (Kihlimalanad) 
means Eastern Ilill Tract, Toddopale (Todnpiirha) and (not ‘or’) t'oriroltv (Knrikod) are well-kiown villages, 'llio 
fntnilv now lives in Kaipirha, Ettemanur Taluk, on a pension granted by Travancore ”. TodupurJia and Karikod are 
not fa'r apart. 
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Tins state comprises eiglit provinces called Badeatty, to which belongs Tallea- 
pai-ambu, Caradurty, Manatta, Mansur, Ballacherry, Pudicalu, Manatty, Kilnur, 
besides the great territory of fCismalanaddu, in which lies the well-known bazaar 
Toddopale or Uarieotty. These provinces supply a considerable quantity of pepper 
and of tliis the Hon'’’® Compan}’’ must annually have 1,000, OOU lbs. under a contract 
made in 1740 ; but what we said before in our general remarlcs regarding the limited 
power of the inlers hi Malabar is particularly to be noted here, since tlie third ruhng 
prince, who owes aU to be Hon’^’‘' Company and could not possibly maintain himself 
without the Compan 3 ’’’s protection, woidd if he had the pounr, certainly in his own 
interests take care that the contract was complied with, the rather that His Highness 
has been given to understand in very significant terms that if he fails to fulfil his 
promises tlie expelled prince will again be made the ruler. He has done whatever 
was in his power but without success. For this reason it has been necessary to raise 
the price of this grain in order not to lose it altogether, and it seems that this 
expedient also wiU prove unsuccessful, because the natives secure still higher prices hy 
smuggling tlie pepper. 

(13) Mangatty or Paddinjattu Edbettu. 

Mangatty or Paddinjattu Eddettu is situated between Cranganore, Chenotty and 
Paru and stretches as far as the hills. 

It consists of three small states, Mangatty, Carta — and BeltadaidF which fonnerly 
had their separate kings, but since the death of the lame Cartadavilin 1735, they have 
been governed b}' a prince who was adopted by the Hon’’’® Company from the house 
of Valluanatt}’- and who owes everything to the Hon‘’’“ Company. The preceding king 
was of the house of Murianatty Nambiar and died in the year 1741 after having fairly 
plundered the state. The country exports about 150 candies of pepper and is for the 
rest of little importance. A.mohg the nobility the family of the CurUunies excel in 
power but stiU more in mischievousness and when an opportunity offers ought to 
receive some chastisement. The royal family have pressed strongly for a contract 
with the Hon*'*® Compau)’-, and although there is no necessity for this because the 
little kingdom is under Cochin, stiU as contracts have been made until the other three 
subordinate states and as it might some time or other be of some use, we have granted 
the same in Council, the 15th December last. The draft of the contract wiU be found 
under No. 2 in the Appendix [missing"]. If the contract cannot be completed before 
my departure, your Worship may have it executed. 

(14) Paro or Pinddnivattatta." 

The fourth and last division of the Cochin state is situated between BardeUa, 
Cherally, Mangatty, Chenotty and Baypin. It is a beautiful little piece of land 
and contains warlike Nairs. It produces annually 150 candies of pepper which fnfig 
under contracts to the Hon'’'" Company, but is aU conveyed elseivhere. The king 
is a Brahmin of high caste, about 30 years old, handsome in appearance but strange 
and desperate in conduct, having fairly ruined this rich country. The second prince, 
his brother, instigated by their mother, stood up against this and indeed made 
himself master of the state, when the king murdered with his oivn hand his prime 
minister, the shrewd Eajadore Tekkanetta Menon, and so everj’thing fell again into the 
hands of the king. The royal family is half Cliodireur, half Pandircur " and is divided 
Into two branches. - 

(15) CocHrN. 

The king of Cochin or Perumbadapu, one of the four chief states, lying along the 
sea between Poi’ca, Tek-and Berkenur, Anjaeaimal and the territories of the Zamorin 
is very powerful by himself besides that, as the residt of adoption and decease, his 
power has been further increased by addition of the territories of Muton or Ellerta 
Surovan stretching in the south from Porea and ending in the north near the estate 

^ Mr. Aohynta Menon writes : “ Karuta TavazH and Velnta Tavazhi (Oarladavfl and Belladavil) mean the black 
and the white branch. The family now lives near Alwaye on a Travanoore pension 

“ Mr. Aohyntta Menon writes : “ Pam or Pindinivattat Svarupam comprises nearly the whole of the present talnk 
of Parur. The family is still in existenoe and receives a pension from Travanoore. 

’ "Explained p. S3 above. / 
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of Palurty, liaH a mile from the town of Coehin, where the rightful princes of tliis 
state live in poverty. Curieatty Tavasy was added to the state in the same way, and 
there are also the territories taken from the Zamorin and handed over to His Higlmess 
hy the 'Worshipful Admiral William Bakker Jacobsz ; hut the king’s chief po^^r lies 
in his landed proprietors of whom there are very many besides the four most important 
who have already been mentioned. W e shall make mention of the principal proprietors 
later on. 

The king is a Kshatrya hy caste and the head of the Chodircur faction and 
without fear of contradiction the noblest of all the Malabar kings, being a sister’s son 
and consequently the only and true heir of Cherum-Permnal. He is befrveen 50 and 
60 years old, a duU, grasping and fickle prince, little mindful of the favours so 
abundantly bestowed upon his ancestors and himself by the Hon'’'‘‘ Company. He is 
unfit to rule and allows himseK to be led by his favourites. However he is good-natured 
and as long as the shrewd IttikkeUa Menon, who was very well inclined towards the 
Hon’^’® Company, administered the state, there was little reason for complaint, but 
ever since the Palyet, the Caliacar Hamburi and the two Ohrisna Menons brought 
this courtier into disfavour with the king and forced him out of the conduct of affairs, 
the Company has little good to hope for from the king. 

The second prince is very much like him both in years and in defects ; but the 
3rd prince, who is about 18, is very profligate and dissolute and brings a great deal 
of unrest upon the country by his extravagances, which it may be hoped, will in time 
subside. 

The Coehin family had formerly five branches, viz., Martingel (Madatumkil), 
Mutta, PaUurty, EUerta [Elaya] and Chalur. The last-named was formed by adoption 
in the year 1689 and is still in existence, but the other four have died out ; the 
remaining branch is abundantly provided with princes and princesses.’ 

His Highness’s hereditary lands and specially Peratbiddy ^ in the north export 
much pepper, but most of it is smuggled out, and aU my endeavours to convince His 
Highness that it is at the least his duty to issue the necessary orders against smuggling 
have proved useless. 

The Hon’’’® Company is his protector, but he depends more than is right on that ; 
for surely this protection refers only to his public enemies, but he wishes to make use 
of it to oppress his weak vassals and neighbours and to employ the Company as a 
scarecrow to frighten the native chiefs with. This was by no means the intention of 
the Hon’’’® Company. In such cases you should oppose him -with modeiation, and 
if this has no effect you should give a hand to the wronged party in order to prevent 
many calamities and eompheations. 

(16) The Anjicaimals. 

The Anpeaimals ” are oppressed most of all by him because they lie in the heart 
of his tenltories and right opposite his palace on the other side of the river ; but it is 
for this very reason that they ought to be protected by the Hon'*'® Company against 
the greediness of the king, and Their Eight Worshipfuls have ordered a police force to 
be stationed in the bazaar of Anjicairaal ; for this fertile land has of old been looked 
upon as the store-house of Cochin, which indeed it is. These Caimals are veiy 
powerful and would be able to make head againt the king if tlie’y were united among 
themselves, but they count five leading houses, ^^z., CheraUy, CunatUmadu, Palurgatte, 
Corumalecur and Badercur, and these again have many sub-di\dsions, wJiich is the 
reason of their powerlessness. 

The lands of Chei’ally lie in front and this is the reason why ho suffois most, but 
he is the strongest, as he is also the chief of Curemalecur by adoption, and I have 
advised him occasionally to show liis teetl\, firet taking care tliat right is on his side ; 


* Tho JIula Tavwlii Blill exists and is Oio present rnling house. The others are oxtinol except the Chsxhor, which 
h»B however lost the right of encccssion to the gadi. 

* Mr. Achyuta Mcnon writes: " 1 he territory to the east of Bhoranur along the sonthem hsnl- of tho I’onnnni 
river for about 10 or 12 mika wus formerly called l'orattuTiti*(Peratbi'ldy), tho I’onnani river heinj; hnoira tbor» o» 

the the five chiefs, Mr. Achyuta Menon notes : “ The only surviving family is that of Chersnallur 

Karta (Chorally), whose seat is in a village of the tame name five miles to tho north of EmaenUm, H still owns oxlen- 
firo landed projwrty ". 
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«md in sneh. a case it will be yonr "Worship’s business to stop those quarrels by the 
authorit}’^ of the Company and to aet as mediator. I think this is the only way somewhat 
to modemte the unbearable vexations of the king. Of these lands those of Curemaleeur, 
Taohetta Munnencur and Tattayetta Pannieail export much pepper, but the 
Company has never had, and Mull never get, a grain of it except by determined 
.measures. All I have been able to obtain from CheraUy are promises to grow pepper 
in his' lower lands for the Company on the pretext that it would be too expensive and 
difficult to have the grain brought down from the higher lands by land. This excuse 
is not without foundation, for while we were in Kismalanadu, which land borders on 
Curumalecur, we were at a loss how to bring down the pepper udthoutheav}’- expenses, 
.great trouble and waste, and for this reason Their Eight Worshipfuls by secret letter, 
dated 22nd June 1741, have proposed that this grain should be sold on the spot at 75 
per cent, premium. 

Caimal CheraUy is a gentleman between 50 or 60 years old, particularly cautious 
and shrewd and devoted to the Hon’’’'" Company. His heirs are not great courtiers 
but good soldiers, and when they take up the administration they will probably not 
put up with the injustice of the King of Cochin but rather follow the example of their 
neighbours, Murianatt}’^ Nambiar and Coddaebeiy Caimal, two powerful vassals of 
this king, who being tired of his extortions sent home the king’s messengers, or 
rather marauders, with bleeding heads, by udiich they incmved the great hatred of the 
.grasping king, but have since lived in peace. 

(17) MuRIANATiy.’ 

The lands of Murianatty lie between Cochin, Paponetty, Belosta Nambiar and 
•Coddacherry and export a fair amoimt of pepper, of which however the Hon’’’® 
Company gets little enough. This Nambiar is between 40 and 50 years old, very 
truculent and arrogant. He has no heirs and on account of the disputes which have 
Keen mentioned the king is unwiUing to validate the adoption which he would hke to 
makefi’om Belonga. He has several times requested the Hon'’’® Company to support 
him in this matter and we have promised him to do so provided he supphes his pepper 
to the Compan)’-. But as he has never been able to m^e up his mind and after much 
■delay has offered no more than 8,000 lbs. annually, although his lands can well produce 
150 candies, the adoption has not yet come to anything. 

However it is to be feared that if that gentleman comes to die without an heir, 
the king of Cochin will try to swallow up that beautiful land ; so in time we shah, have 
to disregard all considerations and compel the king to allow the adoption. 

(18) CODDACHEBT CaIMAL. 

I 

The country of Coddacherry Caimal lies between Para, Cranganore, the Cochin 
territories and the hiUs. It exports 125 candies of pepper and the best cardamom 
to be found roimd about here. During the first three or four years of my adminis- 
tration this Caimal brought his pepper to Chettua, but afterwards he could not be 
induced to do so any longer .saying right out, “ if my neighbours supply their pepper 
to the Hon’^’® Company I shall do the same, but I have become a laughing-stock 
because I have sold this product to the Hon’’'® Company for 13 ducats while the 
■other chiefs have received 24 ducats ; this I cannot any longer consent to ” 

The cardamom and the wax are in the hands of the J esuits who have settled in 
this country at Ambelacatty, though their Archbishop, who takes his title from 
•Cranganore, really resides at Putenehera half a mile further in the country of Cochin. 

I have taken great pains to rout out this mischievous rabble but in vain ; and there is 
.httle hope of getting rid of them except by determined measures to which your 
Worship cannot resort without express orders from Their Eight Worshipfuls. 


^ Murianaiit/ : Mr. Aohyuta Menon writes : “ Muriyanad ie in the Mnknndnpnram talnk of Cochin and near the 
•Irinjalahuda Railway Station. The familj^ now receives a pension from the Cochin Durhar.” 

“ OoddacTiery Caimal : Hr. Aohynta Menon writes : “ Kodasseri is the tract of country surrounding the Chalahnd 
Railway station. The new Forest tramway runs through it for several miles. The family still owns oonsideraWe landed 
property." 13 ducats = about Bs. 64, 24 ducats = alx)ut Re. 100. The latter was nhont the market prioe and what 
-the Caimal meant wai that he had had enough of paying disguised tribute to the Dutch. 
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The Caimal is about 50 years old, a shrewd and crafty gentleman but very much 
addicted to drink; his successor is a bad lot, who has filled the country with counter- 
feit fanams. Coiners ought, according to the , treaties, to suffer the death penalty. 
I have often pressed the king of Cochin to punish them, but he has never taken any 
steps in the matter as he fears the Nairs, who among the people of Malabar are looked 
upon as brave men. 

(19) The Pal yet. 

The Palyet, principal Eajadore and hereditary general of the State of Cochin, 
resides at Chenotty quite near Cranganore ; he is chief of the island of Baypin [l^ypeenj 
and some time back he became by adoption a sovereign prince of Manacotta or 
Malruearre which hes to the north of Chettua. He possesses also a right to the old 
state of,Villiar Vattatta ; this however is merely nominal. 

The first Palyet is about 50 years old, a shrewd individual who speaks httle but 
thinks a great deal. He pretends to be a great friend of the Hon“® Compan}^ but 
everyone suspects him. Your Worship should show him kindness at least outwardly, 
until time shows what his intentions are. While I am writing news is brought that 
the first Palyet has died at Mulurcarre and the second has taken his place ; the latter 
is a queer lot, but fairly well-disposed towards the Company.^ 

(20) Baelella and (21) Tevengel HAni. 

The Prince of BardeUa or CheruUy has little power, but Tevengal Hair in the- 
country of Malitur has brave Hairs.- 

(22) COEETTY. 

The territory of the female Caimal of Coretty * situated in the same neighbom*- 
hood is of no great importance, stiU it exports 120 candies of pepper ; which this 
worthless woman causes to be carried elsewhere. In the year 1730, she was adopted 
in the state of Mangatty without the knowledge or sanction of the Company. Insti- 
gated by the King of Cochin she has been the cause of a great deal of confusion there ; 
for she maintains that one of her cousins will have to be adopted into the state ; tin's , 
should take place if she herself had children and if her o\vn adoption were legal, but 
it cannot be extended to her cousins, and as there are in that state more than enough 
princes and princesses of the family of VaUuanatty we have always opposed her in- 
order to prevent the great harm that would result. 

(23) Changaea Codda. 

Changara Codda is a Caimal of the Cochin state.^* 

The pepper which is found in his land is sent to the north. This Caimal, with 
those of Panamucattu, Coretty and Coddachery, are called the four Caimals of 
Handilettu Haddu. 

So far we have spoken of the state of Cochin ; next follow the states and eoimtrios- 
that adjoin it and are subject to the Company. 

(24) Ceang.a-noee ® oh Paddin.tattu Sueovan. 

Is a little Ivingdom five miles (= 20 English miles) to the north of the town of 
Cochin. By the treaty of peace made with the Zamorin on the 17th December 1717, 
it was placed under the Horf'’“ Company. There is only one princess, but to the 


’ Tith'ft Mr. Aohyntft Monon wrilos : “Pnliyat Aeban (Achan, father, is u title) has no political power 
now l>ut ho is Uio largest landowner and the -woiiltliicBt nohlrman in Cochin. Hie principal scat is fho island of 
Chonnamangalani l,Chenottp) and ho owns cxtonsiTC landed property in Vypeon. Manaiote JVair’i family is now extinct 
and Paliyat Achan o-sras tlio property. Tillaratlat Srarttfan hoc-amo oxinct nl'ont IfiOO A I*., ard it is stated thnt tho 
title with onlv a small portion of the estate passed to Paliyat Achan”. JJnlurcarro is iluIlurXarra, now a railway 


= " Chfrutti Kamluri was tho Brahmin chief of Vaduiala, three miles to the north of lirnaknlam. Ifo has lands 
there now, hat his family resides in Tiruta in the Miikundupuram TalnV. He is in afilnout oironrast.ancM. 1 haro not 
been able to obtain nnv information about Torongal Nair.” (Mr. Aehirin Menon.) 

’ CoTitti Camat “ Koratti is to the west of Kodas.seri and adjoins it. Hio family is still in cxiateuce and in fairly 
cood oircumstances." (.Mr. Achynta >Irnon.) ...... j 

“ ‘ Chmgrra Cedaa-. ” Changanunhotn Caimal’.s Lad adjoins Jlonyanad. Tho family exists and is in good 

ciroumstaneet.” (Mr. Aehynta Henon.) 

5 Craiwaner/: Kodumgallnr or Padinjattedat Srarnpam is now a tiny principality and has an area of 19 sqaata 
miles ''ll is under Cochin and pays a tribnto of Its. 6,S7G. It is financially autonomous, but in all otlier lespscta it is 
adminutersd a* one of the taluks of tho Cochin State.” (Mr. Aehynta Menon.) 
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great joy of the king she has been delivered of a son. The King is called the father of 
the Zainorin family because he has to live vdth the princesses of that State ; however 
as this king is about 70 years old, -he fulfils this duty by the imposition of hands. 

(25) Aieuk ob Belanga. 

r 

His cousin and neighbour is also under the Hon’ble Company, but both are poor 
princes without power.^ 

(26) Paponetty [PaPpinjvattaji]. 

Province Paponetty was taken from the Zamorin in the late war and handed 
over to the Hon'’"’ ComptCny by the treat)’- of peace above mentioned, along with 
Trikonetty [Trikunnadj, Aerattu -, Aratta Pala [Arrattupuzha], Mudele Cunattu 
[Mutalacunnu] and Putenbare [Putampadam] which were ceded by His Worship the 
Couneillor-Exti’aordinar)" and Oommandef-iu-Chief WiUiam Bakker Jacobsz to the 
king of Cochin to the great displeasure of Their Eight’ Worshipfuls the Eight Indian 
Government at Batavia.* 

This Province has been much improved since our occupation by the discovery of 
many misappropriated lands, gardens and rights and produced last year 7S4f^ rix- 
dollars in cash and 235 lasts of rice. These revenues have since been increased by 
170 Cranganore parras and 11 gold fanams. ' 

By a secret despatch of 4th July 1740 Theh Eight Worshipfuls have retiu’ned to 
the king of Cochin the so-called eighteen half--vTllages which are situated in it, because 
his claim to the same was judged to be good. 

Sergeant Arnoldus Leenen and Corporal Claas de Jager exercise supervision over 
it and give satisfaction. 

(27) Belosta Nambiab. 

Belosta Fambiar, lord of Maprana, is a landed proprietor and subject to the 
Hon'’'” Company ; his property borders on the lands of Murianatty Nambiar, Province 
Paponett}’- and Trichur. 

Formerly he was under the Zamorin, but in the previous war he lost his lands 
and the king of Cochin appropriated them. However to the great chagrin of the king 
of Cochin this proprietor of the house of Vengenatta was restored to his former 
position by Commandeur Joannes Hertenberg. The terms may be found in the 
contract concluded with him, dated 27th June 1709. The king of Cochin has not 
ceased to give him trouble every noAV and then, but has always found the Hon'’'® 
Company in the way.® 


' “ Ayirar or Vellangallur Svarttpam a oollatoral branoh of the Cranganore family and its territory lay to the 
north of Cranganore. I’he family lost its territory in the time of Tippu and is now living in the mainland in the 
village of Vellangallnr four miles to the north east of Cranganore. The major portion of the territory now forms part 
of British Malahir.” (Mr. Aohyuta Monon.) 

” Elsewhere (MS. No. 105; spelt Oerotto (pronounce Urotto). Mr. Aohyuta 'Menon notes that the Cochin State 
records show that Uraham (locative Urotta) is meant. 

3 “ Het Conquest PaponeUy ” or briefly “ Het Conquest ”. I translate “ Province Paponetty ” on the analogy of 
Frovinee Wellesley in the Straits Settlements. The campaign of 1717 hy which the Dutch Company acquired this 
territory, a strip of land between Cranganore and Chetway, is described at pages 20— 22 of my introduction. The 
Province is now part of British Malabar hy inheritance from the Dutch and Hyder Ali. The remaining territories 
mentioned are in the Trichur taliih of the Cochin State. 

' ^ 731 rix-dollers = 2,202 (light) guilders. The revenues of the Province for 1741/2 arerechoned on page 71 
below ns 9,143 light guilders. The 236 lasts of paddy seem accordingly to have been calculated at about 30 guilders or 
say Ks. 18 a last. In 1678'A.D. rice was 16 to 17 rix-dollars or about Bs 30 a last in Csnara (Batavia Diary 1676, 
p. 245) and a century later in 1778 A. D. paddy was Bs. 33 ii last at Cochin, rice Ha. 76 a last (M.S. No. 1066). At this 
time the price of rice in Canara had riren from 10 to 24 pagodas, or say Be. 36 to Bs. 84 a last (see p. 78 below). A last 
is a ton, and in these records the Batavia Diary (1646, page 308, 1678, etc.) and Valeutijn I have come across lasts of 
2,400, 3,000 and 3,420 Dutch pounds and n candies. The grain last was in 1778, parras of 40 Dutch pounds each or 
3,000 Ihs. (MS. No. 1066). 76 parras were also reohon^ to the grain last in 1764 A.D. (MS. No. 741) and 40 lbs. 
to the parraof rice in 1777 (MS. No. 1064, p. 177). Theparra was, and is a variable weight or measure being 10 
times a variable idangaU or common Malabar measure. Earlier it appears to have been taken as about 36 Dutch pounds 
(14 to the candy of 600 lbs. at Cochin, according to Valentijn ; also 14 to the candy of about 214 chilos in Portuguese 
times at Cochin according to Nuniz’ tables in edition of Caspar Correa). A/nnam is a goldsmith’s weight of about 6 
grains (about 30 to weight of a rupee, 20 to weight of the English, sovereign ; a Cochin goldsmith whom I interrogated 
reckons 31 and 21 respectively) and also a coin, originally of geld, then of silver and mixed metals. In a letter written 
to Holland in 1742 (MS. No. 367) rix-dollars is given as the equivalent of 5,488J gold fanams, i.e., 8 fanams were 
reckoned to the dollar or 4^ to the rupee, Moens reckons 492J gold fanams in these same parts as equivalent to Ks. 98 in 
1765 (or 1781)— ri* p. 136 below ; i.e., a little over 6 gold fanams to the rupee. In MS. No. 848 (land Kevenue 
Accounts) it is mentioned that the gold fanams in which rents for these lands were reckoned were Calicut gold fanams. 

” Mr. Aohyuta Menon writes : “ The family of Veh> or Velosnad Namiij/at was by adoption a branch of the family 
of the Venganad ( Vengenatta) Namhidi or Baja of Kollengode. It is now extinct.” 
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Aiueoutty iNnmbcildy is in reality nndor Cochin, hut. he cares liltlc for ]iim ou'ing 
"to the Zamorin being in the noighhouihood ; to-da}- lie is, a good Zaniorin’s man and 
fo-inorrow a good Coohiivs man aeeoiding ns his own interests require. The king lias 
often i-eq\icstod us to siqqiort liim against this man, and it is no doubt very 
necessary ; hut since if we did so (he Zamorin would sui-ely meddle woliavc (houglit it 
would be too dangerous and have ashed llis Highness to exCroisc a little i)ni.iencc until 
the hands of the lion''’'' Comjiany are somewhat frcccr. 

Punatur Namheddy is under the Zamorin. Tic is a restless and iriftable ruler, 
-and the cause of much trouhlc hetwocn (ho Kings of Cochin and the Znmorin, Three 
years ago he attempted to bring the Preneh into his land and to make himself inde- 
pendent of the Znmorin ; hut he was forestalled and those friends hadcouingo enough, 
hut not suilicient power, to put their designs into execution and had to take their 
■de)rarture without accomplishing anything, and they appear now to have dropj^cd the 
matter entirely; at least Punatur has been a gi-eat deal more tractable for some time 
past and, among other things, ho has jn-omised to supjjly (lie Hon'’’'' Company with 
.a consignment of beams from his own country; hut we cannot depend upon the pepper 
which grows in his land unless higher prices should move him. 

Mannncolam is the .smallest of the rulers in Tallapally; he is under the 
Zamorin and the king of Cochin. He gives much less tioublc than the other two. 
•He always shou ed in the late war that he was faithfid to tlie Com])any and since that 
time he has done nothing that coidd displease us. 

(•I I) JIax.^cotta., 

Manacotta orXuluearre is a freehold estate inherited by the Pnlyet ; it lies to the 
• cast of Pemttobiddy and hard by the lands of the Znmorin. 

(85) V-ALT.UAXATTV ( VAliAVAKAD] Ai.IAS AltANGOIJ.A. 

Valluanatty Aiangolla is a kingdom situated next to Botettc R^'ettiidnadj. 
‘The king has the })rivilcge every twelve years of sending notorious murderers to tlie 
feast of iMamang;!, the right to conduct which, so he says, has been taken away from 
him by the Zamorin contiary to all right and justice. A feu weeks ago ho caused two 
elephants of the Zamonn to bo caii-icd off ; which lias jirovokcd the Znmorin to such 
an extent that the latter intends to make war upon him after the feast of idnmanga ; 
but as this is a matter in no way alTooting the Hon^’’" Company we may look forward 
■to the results with equanimity.* 

(36) TO (-12) The Zamoeix. 

The Zamorin or ErrenaddecaiTC [Karta of Ernad, the original scat of the family] 
■and Xeddu Viripu [iNcdiyinppu Svarupam] is the third Chief King of Afalabar and 
a powerful prince, aUhough his influence has been a good deal diminished by the late 
war. His extensive lands lie between the countries of Cochin and Colastry [Kolattri 
of Cannanore]. He is the head of the Pandireur Faction. His power is divided 
-among his nobles of whom the principal arc Mangatty Atja, the lieroditary geneml, 
Tinanchery Elledam Paranby and rjhennut(.u Pannical [Hharraotu Paunilfar J ; the 
•influence of the last-named has been greatly cheeked by the loss of a large portion of 
!his lands which were taken from him by the Hon*'*'' Company. 


> Mamanaa Feiliral . — Mnmaiipn iseotncliitici explained as aMalay.alam Jlnlmmnlilinni, Snnsliiit MnhainaBhii from 
•miihA, great, and mngh'i, tontl' asteriEra. It is called the great magham fcatival fo dislinguish it from (ho nimual 
•magham festival, and ocenrB only imec in tttolvo yoitn •‘helweon tlio 12th of February and tho 11th of Jfaroh when 
Jupiter joins Simham and tho full moon in or ahout tho nstoriara Magham ” (Maolcano). Logan explains ns Malifi 
Afahham, “ big sacrifieo ” (I, 1G2;. ElBowhoro it is a bathing festival. That of Tirundvdyi had poouliar foaturos, and 
■ Booms to have nb«orhed sotno ancient Biorifioial foasl. Tho Zamorin stood on a platform surrounded by armod men 
The Volavanad Nairfl, who had boon >.olooto<l for <loath on tho ocoasion, weni dechnd out with flowers and Bmcarcd with" 
ashot and then font to tho atlaoh and hilled. In the, festival of 1083 A.D. dosorilwl by Logan (T, 161-8) from rooords 
of tho Zainorin’s. 18 mon wero so hilled onono day and others on anccoseivo days. Tho colobralion of 169C A D is 
referred t.o by Hamilton (Now Account of tho East Indies, 17S9, 1 . 307). Tho details and tradition given by Logiin nro 
•significant, and point to an original conception of tho snorifioc of tho king at fixed inlervalB for tho good of his peonlo • 
i.t., tho common sacrificial conception which has boon oopioosly illnstrulod by writors on anthropology. In historic 
tiinoB the chief conducting the festival was considcrod tho head of Jlolalmr, and nhiofs aohnowdodging tho nuthoritv nf 
the Zamorin Bont him flags. That tho Vnllnvanad Raja claimod that his right had boon nsurpod by the Zame^r n 
•appears from olhor authorities. From tho Tolliohorry Diary for Soptombor 1711 it appears that tho Zamorin oxn,„„a 
ThiinsoU from paying some £11,000 storiing ho owed to tho English Company on tho ground of tho groat 0 X 1 ) 008 ^ 1 ^ 
-would bo put to Bomo months later by tho dManianga festival. 
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The king is a prince of betvreen 30 and 35 years old, adopted from the honse of 
hTeliseram ; he came to the throne last year and seems to he a man of a good disposition,, 
but a little too gentle to oppose adequately the seething humours of his second piinee,, 
who boasts that he intends to live and die a mortal enemy of the Hon'’'® Company., 
Some months ago we felt something of the effects of this boast when this foolhardy 
prince, without any previous deelamtion of war and without the slightest show of 
reason, suddenly with about 1,000 men, made a i-aid upon the kingdom of Cochin and 
laid waste the land of Mangalam. At the same time the English of Madras received 
information of the return to these regions of the Eight Worshipful Van Imhoff and 
they spread the report of it, whereupon all his nefarious schemes fell to pieces and he' 
thought it advisable to sheathe the sword very quickly. The Zamoiin declared that, 
everything had been done without his orders ; we did not fail to profit by this and a peaca 
was concluded on the 3rd of December ultimo in the presence of our deputies, the 
under- merchants Eran^ois Terburg and Guillaume Gerard Eianehimont. It is to he- 
hoped that this peace will be lasting. At anj'^ rate we have seriously warned the king 
of Cochin to avoid car efully every occasion of new disturbances and rather to hear and 
digest a small injustice than hiing greater upon himself, inasmuch as the Hon’ble- 
Company cannot help him at present. The king holds his court at Panany [Ponnanij 
where the Hon’hle Company has a resident, viz., the book-keeper Geirit Van Dorpen,. 
who has only to watch the stratagems of the court, and, as since the late war very 
little good is spoken of the Hon’ble Company in those quaiders, one seldom gets- 
anything but reports of danger from there, which should neither disquiet your- 
Worship too much nor be altogether disregarded ; but prudence demands that 
inquiries be made and that you ever hold yourself well on the defensive, At present 
the Zamorin is celebrating the famous feast of Mamanga at Timevay with much, 
pomp and not without heavy expenses. 

The northern portion of this kingdom, called Cottica after the river [E. KdttaJ 
of that land, is inhabited by Moors fMuhammadans] who are pirates and are able to 
do much harm to small traders, but they do not lightly venture to attack ships or 
large vessels. It is true that the Zamorin does not exactly openly approve of this, 
but there is not the slightest doubt that they obtain his full permission secretly by 
means of gifts and presents. 

The • countries of Bettette [Vettadnad] Tanore, Parapur Co'vnl [Purappur- 
Palace, ?'.e., family ; seat near Beypore], Eeppu Covil', Maisur [Mysore] and Palicat- 
chery [Palghat] border on the Wds of the Zamoiin. We omit them because the 
Hon’ble Company has no dealings of impoiiance with them, though according, to the 
orders of Their Right Worshipfuls of 22nd September 17U5, a good understanding- 
should be maintained with the two last-named so that we may be able to make use of 
them against the Zamorin on occasion. 

(43) TO (47) CoLASTEY [KoLATTIKI, EULER OF KoLAM CoUWTRY] 

is called Colamvasitsja by the Malabar people. It is the last and most northerly 
of the four chief kingdoms of Malabar. It has been so much ruined by intemal. 
dissensions and Avars that this country, fonnerly so poAverful, is no longer a. chief 
kingdom except in name. 

The Hon’ble Company possesses in it the important fortress of Cannanore Avhich: 
has been restored in my time by order of Their Eight Worshipfuls. 

The English have built a strong fortress at Talichery [TeUicherrA’-j in the country 
of Cuhje Hair, a vassal of this kingdom, and the Prench have built one at Mahd in the 
country of the Balnore of Bargare, Avho is also a vassal of Colastry. These things are- 
A\Iiolly at Arariance Avith our exclusive contracts with the kings of Colastr}^, and they 
have been sorry long since, but too late, in Aueu' of the bloody AA'ar betAvcon the 
above-named Balnore and the Prench Avhich has been carried on for 'some years and 
which Avas underhand greatly fomented by the Pmghsh ’ Commandant at Taheherry, 
Mr. William Wake, Avith little adAuntage to tlie Prench until finally the Balnore aaus 
forced last year hy the squadron of M. La Bourdonnois to make peace. This peace- 


^ C'ofr/, — Reppu soema to be a miaiabe for I3eppa,the spelling in onornanuscriptof Van Rheedo’s Memoir 

and in any case it is pretty clear to xno, after u comparison with Van hboodo’e ilomoir and tbo English ^lalabor Com- 
TniBsion*B Reports, 1792-1793, that what is meant is the Bdppfir (Beyporej'family, a bninoh of tbo Pnr^pfir family. 
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however has not been very disadvantageous to them owing to the intrigues of the 
above-mentioned commandant and may possibly last only as long as their interests 
require.^ 

Near the bay of Cannanore, which is the full property of the Hon’ble Company om 
account of the right which the Portuguese 'had to it, lies the bazaar of the Moors 
whose chief is called Adimja. He also has made exclusive contracts with the Hon’ble- 
Company, which however he does not observe any better than the other princes. 
After the death of the Bibi or ruling queen which occurred last year, her son, the 
young Adimja, has come to the throne ; he is a profligate young whelp, wholly devoted* 
to the French. "Whenever occasion offers, he displays great dishk e and contempt for 
the Hon’ble Company, though owing to our serious threats he has been somewhat 
quieter of late ; possibly he may become wiser in time as he grows in years. 

However if a war should break out between our state and France and he should 
commit himself too far with that nation or allow it entrance to the bazaar, it wiU not 
be amiss to show him that he is within range of the cannon of our fortress and then he 
win dmw in his horns. 

StiU it is an unaccountable fact that we have allowed the fort of Casanacotta 
to be built not only within range of our forti-ess, but even on such an advantageous, 
elevation that it could sufficiently command our fortifications if it were provided 
with the same heavy cannon as ours. I have no further remarks to make about this 
proprietor except that the Lekker-Diva [Laccadive] islands belong to him. 

It is a matter for much reflection that the kingdom of Colastry continued to be 
in a flourishing condition as long as the Hon’ble Company alone was settled there, 
but since the English and the French have established themselves there, it has faUen- 
into a state of decay. Even the Moors of the bazaar were formerly rich merchants, 
but they have now fallen mto a state of complete decline.® 

The king or ruling prince and the king of Cottatta [Kottayam], a powerful vassal 
of this kingdom, have lately promised great advantages to the Hon’ble Company’s 
Chief, the under-merchant Jacob Dam, if the Hon’ble Company be willing to protect 
them against their enemies. But knowing as we do from experience how ungrateful' 
this nation is and how quickly they forget benefits received, we have rejected their 
proposals under pretext of our inability owing to the war with Travancore, and 
however alluring their promises may be, your ‘W^'orship should never engage yourself 
with them without express orders of the Their Eight "Worshipf uls. 

At the same time it must be said that the fortress of Cannanore is wholly 
unnecessary if we do not endeavour to draw profits from that country some way or 
other ; the more so because the English have already established themselves at Tahchery 
and the French at Mahe and they enjoy all the products of that country. It would 
be desirable to secure so much stock merchandise as at least to be able to flaunt our 
fortress without loss to the Hon’ble Company, for there may yet be a chance of selling 
it'. "While I am writing this, news is brought that the differences between Colastry 
and Adiraja have, as was generally expected, ended in open hostilities. As the 
Hon’ble Company has no interests in these countries, it wiU be urmecessary to interfere 
in the matter unless in course of time Their Eight "Worshipfuls should give orders to 
that effect and place your Worship in a position to give valuable support to one or- 
other party.® 


' Tellioherry was built in the country of the Ktirangot Nair by permiseion of a prince of one of tbe branchei of the- 
Kolattiri family, referred to in the Tellioherry Diaries as “ the Prince Eegent” or “ Our Prince ” and in a report 
of 1761 (Graeme’s Eeport, para'grauh 81) as “King Badalamour Vadakkankur or the northern prince. The 

Balnore of Bargare ia referred to in the Tellicherry Diaries as the Boganore or Bavnor and by Hamilton (New Account. 
1739 I. 298) as the “ Ballanore Burgarie, a formidable prince.” Balnore = Malayalam Valunnavar, ruler. Ba!gare = 
Badao-ara (Vadahara). The French settled at Mahd iMayyazhil re-naraed Slahe in honour of Mahd de Labourdonnais,. 
(then°a young Captain) in 1726. A full (though owing to the bias of his authorities not unprejudiced) account uf these ■ 
transactions taken from the MS. Tellioherry Diaries will be found in Logan’s Malabar. 

' Adiraja is Ali Eaja, the Sea King. The family still eii-ts and has just (1909) ceded the Laccadive islands to the • 
Crown. The succession of the Ali Eaja here referred to “aged fifteen .about’’ is recorded in the Tellioherry Diary 
under date 8th April 1742, and his subsequent history is given in Chapter V of Moens’ Memoir. 

* With rivals in the field who could also nooommodate the native princes with supplies of arms, the Dutch could 
no longer pursue in Colastry their usual policy of obtaining the products of the country for very much less than the- 
market-price in consideration of supplying arms (on payment). In 1766 however (Eeport dated 18th February) the 
Dutch Chief of Cannanore was still of opinion that the fort was worth keeping. It was an excellent fort, strongly 
situated and oould he defended by a small force. It was favourably situated for commerce and in time of peace- 
Es. 65 000 of merohaiidiso conld be disposed of annually and 600 to 600 candies of pepper could be collected. He- 
thought it would be a pity to abandon the trade there altogether to their rivals. However the Dutch were paying the- 
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(d8) Ganaea , ; , , 

borders in the south on Colastry, the river Nilieseram [Nilesvaram] runs between, the 
two and it is the last country on the Malabar coast. This is a splendid and powerful 
kingdom ; it abounds in everything and especially rice, being the granary of many 
nations and particularly of the kortugiieseatGoa, who annually send a large number 
of vessels— known as the rice armada— \mder convoy of some battleships to protect 
them against the ibagria jairates h to this kingdom, and keep a resident at Mangalore in 
a small fort. 

All nations trade freely in the harbours of this kingdom, Onore [Honavar], 
Mangalore, Bacquonor [Bai-kur], Molokki [Mulld] and Batieulo [Bhalkalj notwith^-’ 
standmg the exclusive contracts which the Hon’btc Company has made vdth the old 
rulers of that kingdom ; and the llon’ble Company now possesses only the harbour 
at Barsiilore [Basrur] called Condaporc. wheic there is a “ lodge ” (unfortified 
factory] with two residents, ;uid a hand.some trade is sometimes driven.^ But owiuf 
to the unsafely on the sea, tlie had conduct of the residents, and want of ships and 
stock merchandise, no more goods have been sent for some time than are necessary 
for the purchase of rice and sandalwood and for the expenses of the establishment 
there. However Their Right Wor.shipfuls may possibly in time to come send for 
large quantities of arcea of the kind which is exported to Cliina, if suitable profits 
can be secured. 

Before my ari-ival there was at Barsalore a court merchant called Sonderdas 
Vistnadas who alone was authorised to deal with Hon’ble Company ; this was a very 
bad ariangement, because, being bound to make great gifts to the king for this post, 
he fiuall}' got to the end of his cash and into great difBeulties as the residents had 
allowed themselves to bo persuaded to deliver tlie Company’s goods to him on credit. 
When he had become insolvent, they demanded a settlement frqm the court. This was 
done on good grounds, seeing tliat His Highness had forced the Hon’ble Company to 
deal with that man ; but all this was knoclcing at a deaf man’s door and the Hon’ble 
Company was coinjjelled to put on her armour and to seek her lights by force of 
aims, sinee they could not be obtained otherwise. 

Since your Worship commnnded these expeditions in the years 1736, 1737 and 
1738 end concluded them to the satisfaction of our Ma ters and with honour to your 
Worship’s self, and moreover, in the ehai-actcr of the Hon’ble Company’s representative, 
concluded a peace with that ruler in the year 173S, I need not enter into particulars. 
Your Worship Icnows that His Highness has fully accepted the draft treaty but from 
a sort of eapriciousness very common in these people has refused to sign it. However 
it \vas observed during his lifetime and also by his successor, except that the latter is 
not inclined to permit the Hon’ble Company to have a fortress built in his country, nor 
to exempt from tolls his merchants who deal with the Hon’ble Company ; however 
these two points arc not tjf much importance since Their Right orshipfuls did not claim 


martol-prioo for popper (Ks. 109 a oandy^ at Cannanoro in 1706 (MS. No. 865) and on these terms it was really not 
■worth their while to stick to it. They were only par ing Its. 06 n candy in Travnneore. They were re-idy to sell the 
fort either to Hyder -Ali of Mysore or to Ihe Ali Kaja. and finally sold it to tho latter in 1771 for a lakh of rupees, of 
which they got about half a lakh down and found it difficult to collect tho rest (.Moons' Memoir, p. 148 below). 

^ Ti'e material at the India Office and in tlie Bombay records for a history of tlio .Angrin pirate-, has been drawn 
on in Biddnlph’s Pirates of Malabar, Smith Elder & Co., 1907. More remains in MS. Dutch records and Tellicberiy 
and Anjengo diaries at Madras. Their power was broken a few ye-ars after Stein Van Gollenesee wrote by James’ 
capture of -aavama Drug (1765) and tbo capture of Gheriah by Clive and Watson (1766). These pirates had strongholds 
along 200 miles of coast. One called Kcnnery or Canary on an island near Bombay is thn.s desorib.-d in the MS. diary 
of Stephen •'trutt (1714) in the .Madras records : “ About this afternoon were abreast of Canary belonging to Angria. It 
seems very well fortified and full of houses. It may he ahont two miles in ciroumferenoo and lies about IS miles from 
the main and 14 from Bombay.” Bombay expeditions against Kennery and Gheria in 1717 failed, .and Port ngnese, 
Dutch and joint expeditions were no more saceessful. A year before Savarna Drug was taken, the Dutch had lost two 
ships and a yacht to the Angrians (MS. No. 593), and these pirates had then for over half a contnry defied the native 
princes and Eurnpean nations, taken their ships and plundered unfortified places. Sevendroog Tower, Shooter’s Bill, 
Woolwich, commemorates James’ achievement : 

This far-seen monumental tower 

Records the achievements of the brave. 

And An^ria’e subjugated power 

That plundered on the eastern wave. 

“ Of. Hamilton. I. 275 : Omar is its (Canara’s) northernmost port, and has the benefit of a river capable to receive 
ships of 2 or SOU tons. It has a castle on a low hill about a mile within the bar built of old by the Porcuguese when they 
were Lords Paramount of all the eea-eoasts of India (Id. I, 279). Bataoola, which has the vestigia of a very large city, 
ntanding on a broad river about four miles from the sea .... The Dutch have a factory here only to buy up rice 
for their faetories on the Malabar Coast. It stands ahont a mile from the river’s month . . , . and has a oasOe 

■on its north side for its guard (Id. 1, 282 rice). Mangalore is the greate.st mart for trade iii all the Canara dominions. 

, . . . . The Portuguese have a factory for rice here and a pretty large ohnroh . 
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the first and the second is entirely contrary to Malabar customs. By this treaty the 
Hon’ble Company has been relieved of obligation to deal with no one except the 
•court merchant ; for this permission we pay the king an annual sum of 500 ?“/„ of 
Ikkeri.^ 

(49) SuNDA, (50) SivAJi AND (51) Angeia Pieates. 

' • [Further to the north are the territories of the King of Sunda ; Caudevar [Karwar, 
properly Kadvad] is the chief place. With this the Hon’ble Company is in no way 
concerned, but it is concerned with his neighbour the Sivaji or Kempsjent [Khem 
Savant], a small robber chief ; the Hon’ble Company had formerly a lodge in his 
country (]Sdvant Vadi State] at Vingurla. He is growing more powerful every year 
and pretends to be a great friend of the Hon’ble Company, possibly because he is not 
powerful enough to harm it and looks upon it as alone able to check his formidable 
rivals, the Angria pirates. These pirates too are growing stronger every day to the 
great chagrin of aU European and Native traders. What happened between the 
Hon’ble Company and those pirates, how they captured the Ceylon and Cochin yachts 
nnd how Their Eight Worshipfuls wished to take revenge by sending a considerable 
squadron to that place in tire year 1739 under your Worship’s command and what the 
result of this was need not be related here, because aU this is fully known to yorm 
Worship and can be read in the records. Their Eight Worshipfuls have since ordered 
by despatch, dated 30th October 1739, that they must be injured m every possible 
way until they make honourable amends. 

Meanwhile their head, called Sambasy Angria Sarkel, has died and has been 
succeeded by his brother. According to reports from Barsalore the latter would be 
inclined to make peace with the Hqn’ble Company after making due reparation ; 
time must show what will come of this. On the 23rd of January ultimo these people 
made bold to attack the roadstead of Calicut quite unexpectedly with 7 guraps and 23 
galvets® and caused great damage to the English and Native traders. We sent our 
ships Popkensburg and ’S Heeren Arendskerk to that place in order to drive the 
pirates away from 0 X 0 " neighbourhood, but before our arrival they bad already gone 
to the north. 

They had never before ventured so far south. 


^ ITcJceri was tbe old capital of the kingdom of Canara or Bednore. A fall description of Ikkeri in the time of its 
splendour at the hegiiining ot the I7th century will he found in Della Valle. From entries in MS. No. 471 it in clear 
that the abbreviation P stands for “ pagoda*’ a coin worth about 2 rix-dolJ&re or 3| rupees. Valentijn (1726) gives 
the value of the Canarese pagoda as 2 rix-dollars ~ 6 guilders. In 1732 the Dutch reokonod 1 Ikkeri pagoda =: l|-th8 
rix-dollars (MS. No. 184). In 1740 the Tellicherry faotors note the price of ** Icaree pagodas” as Bs. 348 per lOO ; 
in 1744 27 Icaree pagodas = Bs. 96,002. 

® Sambhaji. Lambasy in the Dutch of volume No. 1 in this series is a misprint. 

® The Anglian fleets were nlwaye composed of guraps (English groab, grab, perhaps from Arabic ghorab, raven) 
and galvets (English gallivat, galvat, from Muhratta galbat, ship). Grabs and gallivats are thus described by Orme I, 
408 : •* The grabs have rarely more than two masts, although some have three, and are about 300 tons; but the two- 
masted grabs are not more than 160 tons. They are buijt to draw very little water, being very broad in proportion to 
their length, narrowing, however, from the middle of the bows, where they have a inow projecting like that of a Medi- 
terranean galley and covered with a strong deck level with the main dock of the vessel, from which, however, it is 
separated by a bulkhead which terminates the forecastle ; as this construction subjects the grab to pitch violently when 
-sailing against a head sea, the deck of the prow is not enclosed with side.*?, as the rest of the vessel is, but remains bare, 
that i ho water which dashes upon it may pass off without interception. Un the main deck, under .the forecastle, are 
' mounted two pieces of cannon, nine or twelve pounders, which point forward through the portholes out in the bulkhead 
apd fire over tho prow ; the cannon on the broadside are from six to nine pounders. The gallivats are large row boats 
built like the grab, but of sraallor dimensions, the largest rarely exceeding sevonty tons. They have two masts, of 
which the mizen is very slight, tho main mast bears only one sail, which is triangular and very large, tho peak ot it 
when hoisted being much higher than the mast itself. In genera) the gallivats are covered with a spare deck made for 
•lightness of split bamboos, and theec carry only ” petteraroes ” which are fixed on swivels in the gunwale of tho vessel ; 
but those of a larger size have a fixed deck on which they mount six or eight pieces of canon, from two to four poun- 
ders ; they have forty to fifty stout cars, and may be lowed four miles an hour. — The Tellicherry Diary also refers to 
Angria’s attack on shipping in the Calicut roads in January 1743. 
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CHAPTER II. 

TBE aOMFABTS FBOFITS AND SEVSNUES. 

Hon’ble Company’s tollTrSof Ldts yield” of tho 

of stock merekandise and neeessari^, etc. ’ ^ purchase 

MakSuS^ctes* ligetm^t’ a oL“r“h| “'> 

merehandke could be dispoeed Tin ft s £rorL ,r »'»* 

the ships “ Polanen ” and “ ffiddeSkSk ” b™nd ZTu T “ 

four ship loads were disposed of without any difficulty, aThw^Srt mouTbJ 
a long way for the eager merchant. °y 

_ The following articles I call stock •merchandise : sugar, Japanese bar-copner 
spices, saltpetre, tin, lead, armozines \ country resin, iron, pieoe-noods of i different 
sorts, cloths, silk stuff, benzoin -, camphor, vermilion, quicksilver, assafoetida ; of which 
articles some may be disposed of in lai’ger, others in smaller, quantities. 

These goods are mostly fetched away in vessels from Purbander, Sind and Cathai 
Lpossibly Keti port, Karachi district] or are taken to Calicut, whore they have their 
rendezvous. , . 

Native traders bring in much cotton and medicinal herbs of all kinds but chiefly 
cash consisting of rupees. ’ ^ 

The reasons why the other western factories should have preference as against 
3Ialahar are well known ; stiU it would he highly desirable if trade were to improve 
so everywhere that the Malabar people could take enough stock merchandise at least 
to make good the expenses of so many garrisons. 

Under this heading something must be said of opium and elephants. Opium 
was formerly one of the chief articles sold by the Hon’ble Company on the coast 
here, and great profits could be realised, because it was the custom to exchange opium 
for pepper. But in the time of Commissary Hendrik Zivaardeeroou it was judged 
that this was a kind of coercion, contrary to mercantile methods ; so the practice ivas 
discontinued and it was ordered that pepper should be paid for in cash. It was 
thought that this grain would now flow in in abundance, and indeed this expectation 
would not have proved unfounded provided we had been willing to pay the market 
price. 

Meanwhile opium had come into such great demand at Batavia that abiuidnnl 
sales wei-e carried on there and the profits were greater than could ever be expected 
on this coast. So the sending of this article hero was stopped. Since that time 
the English have firmlv established themselves in the north and south of Malabar 
at Talicbery (TeUicheny) and Ansjenga (Anjengo) and have flooded the counfry 
Avith di'ug of an inferior kind eaUed Baglapourse, winch is in great demand owing to 
its low price • and so the Honourable Company have had no fwiher chance of selling 
anv We have often reproaeli ed the kings and proprietors for permit ting tins conf niry 
to treaty provisions. They have admitted the violation, hut tried to excuse them- 
selveHy^saJing that the Hon’ble Company no longer imports opium. Thc.r 
Ei.^ht WOTshipfuIs again sent twenty boxes two years ago, but as the contents ui're 
and coull by no moans iotoh fto Batavia price ot m nx-dolhro, aoH 
fte Sn-otTcould in no «y be moved to pay more than the market pnoe, v,r.. Mo 
vixr-dollars, the boxes were returned. 


ly enough monlionod in tho records, esyrooialk in li-ifs 

t Binglo^nrmorincs ^oro ‘hon sold .n I olln^ vT ' vbf? lire thin trortb llj roiHerr, 


1 Armorines arc oommonly , 

1726 in MS. No. J 37. 1 X d coVHo, 

„ . 0-1. .. Ota 
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n gain of 52*:1J per ccnl. Tlio two bigger nninmls have boon sent on to ]Jar.ssnloro 
(Basi'ur) by the “ Wapon van Uoorii ”, If Ihoir Itigbl AVoisliijifnls M ould be pleased 
to allow a cargo of small elephants to bo imported by the ships wbieli come here 
empty from Ceylon every year, it Mamld bo easy to dispose of them cpiiokly and 
profitably, because they are in great demand with the j)coj)le of lilalabai’. 

The king of Cochin claimed the tail-duty — as it iscalleil — of the elephants recently 
sold. This is rightly <luo to him on all elephants M'hieh the people of lifalabar 
export from or through his eountiy. but it cannot bo shown that the same lade apjdios 
to the Hon’ble Com]amy, the rather because such a thing has not been the custom 
and is nowhere provided in the treaties, and besides the ground on M’hich the toM'n 
of (.'oehin is built has never beeji the property of this king but. belonged to the king 
of Bopolim Irom M’hom the Porlugiie.'^o got it, and although His Highness has tolls 
collected in this town, it is no obligation but an ael of courte.s}' on the ))art of the 
Iloirble Company to permit the same, in order to bind His llighne.ss more closely 
to the IJoirble t.'ompany. lloM cver this act of kindne.-vs and many others rendered to 
this Baja by the liorrble Comjiany seem to have been foi-gotien. 

The Beveaues of the llon’lile Cojupany’s tolls, rents of gardens and lands, and 
taxes, amounted last year to the resj)pctable sum of -.DhtSTb guilders, namely : 


Jin’t'tiiit' of (hf t/ear 17 ll/‘12 ot Cochin. 


Bv farm of p.ardons, inlands, Iniuls niid gait-pans . . • • 

By farms of arrack and toddy tapping and also rent of the 
town-inn and folaeco . . . . . . . . • • >> 

By dues on legally imported and exported native merehandise. „ 
]iy taxes on slaves exported from this eoast . . . . . . 

By taxe.s on honscs and premises sold . . . . • • i, 

liy durvs on passing vessels at the fort- of Cranganore . . „ 
By sale of stamped paper . . . . . . . , . . 


12, M3 3 

!),3ti0 0 
!)32 18 
81 0 
517 10 
231 15 
202 10 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0 


/. 23,588 17 0 


At Cannanore the revenues of arahlo lands on the hill of 

Carla, passpc'rts and oocoanni.s sold, amount to . . . . 300 7 8 

At Coilnu revenues of oxj>orlcd arcen fmm the bay and of 

pa.'sports, amotmt to . . . . . . . . . , ,, t),0G8 3 0 

At Chettnn hy taxes on paddy, toddy and arr.ack tapping with 

dues on popper .. .. „ 1,28‘J 1 0 

At Bnpnnctty by the farm of gardens and lands, salt-pans 

and .slaves , . . . . . . . . . . . . . „ 0,]'1[3] 10 8 

Grand total /. •{3,'J8d 5 0 


With regsird to the collection of stock mcrchnmliso I j)nt j)op])cr in the fii'st place 
among the articles that belong to that branch of trade. 

Pepper. 

I put pep])er in the first place because the Hon’ble Comjiany maintains its 
expensive establishments on tins coast for tlie sake of this gniin. 

If I were to treat of this subject from its veiy beginning this M’ork M'Otild 
become too extensive and so i bog to refer your A^'’orship to the letters to Batavia 
and home of eight years ago, because before my arrival a great change bad been 
introduced in this ti-adc. To indicate the connection in a fcM- words I M'ill boro note 
that M'ben the Bight Worshipful Hendrik Zwaardecroon (of happy memory) M’as 
Commissary of iMalabar be ordered that the pepper on this coast should bo sold at 
a premium of 25 per cent., the produce being abundant and cash scarce, Mutb the \dew 
that, buyers being able to secure this commodity from the Hon’ble Company at a 
low rate, there should be no profit left in smuggling it. But as our Hon’blc 
Masters [j.e.,tbe Council of the Seventeen’], according to extract from Homo Despatches, 
dated 27th July 1719 and 17tli July 1722 and also 21st Jxily 1725, considered this price 
too loM-, the premium M’as raised to 50 per cent, and in the year 1733 to 100 per cent. 

HoM-ever fully justified the raising of the price was in every respect, still it is at 
the same time an inconti’ovei’tible truth that the greater the premium of pepper the 
greater are the profits of smuggling. As soon as the Hon’blc Company fixes 

]9 
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the price of any stock merchandise, this price is usually seen to rise still higher in 
many places, and this is the case with pepper as is clear from the fact that the nier- 
•chants here offered iOO per cent, premium at a time when the neighbouring factories 
had great difficulty in contracting at the same amount. If you were to ask me how 
this is possible, I could give several reasons, but I shall content myself with giving 
only one here. By way of example : the pepper is sold at Surat at a premium of 100 
per cent.-; in places fai’ from Surat the same pepper will of com’se be sold still dearer by 
the first buyers and eonseciuently you can easily imderstand that the Bombaras^ of 
Purbander, Cathay and Sind can pay a premium of 125 per cent, or 150 per cent, here 
and still realise more profit than if they themselves went to get the pepper from Surat 
direct, because there they would have to buy at second or third hand and they would 
make no profits on their own goods which they export from their own country and 
■on which they now realise good profits from Bombay to Cochin. 

To return to the subject under discussion, as the price of pei)per had been 
raised, it was in greater demand among the smugglers, and the amount coUected by 
the Company began to decrease from year to year. Our endeavours to put a stop to 
this were by no means small but mostly to no purpose. At last we were convinced 
that all political and mercantile measures were vain and that no diligence on our 
part could check the profit-seeking merohant when he is able without daugei* to make 
more money elsewhere than with the Blon’ble Company. Then the liberty was 
taken to lay before their Eight "Worshipfuls the only two wa 3 ’'S that stiff remained to 
restore the trade, namely either to follow the market or adopt extreme measures, 

Both plans, it cannot be denied, involved very many difficulties : As for the 
fii’st plan, it would have been unnecessary to conquer Malabar vdfh so much expense 
and to waste so much blood and money in order to secure exclusive contracts, if we 
had been willing to follow the market by the side of the ordinary merchant. More- 
over to follow the market is ■well nigh impossible because an ordinary merchant, - who 
has to defray no expenses of any importance, is better off with 25 per cent, profit on 
pepper than the Hon’ble Company with 100 per cent., inasmuch as the latter has 
to bear the considerable burdens of so many establishments on this coast. 

The second alternative, viz., to compel the Malabar rulers to observe the 
exclusive contiacts by forcible means, is no less hazardous, because the burdens of 
war are certain but its result "is uncertain. And even if we could be certain of a 
good result, it is stiff to be feared that these faithless rulers would not keep theii- u'ord 
longer than they were compelled to do so by the dread inspired by the Hon’ble 
Company’s arms ; and it is not possible for the Hon’ble Company to be continually 
under arms here on this coast. 

But if on the ground of my long sta}' on this coast, I were forced to give my opinion 
as to which of these two bad expedients deserves preference, I should be not a little 
embarrassed. I am convinced that one of the two ifians must necessarilj’- be adopted 
or the Company’s investment on this coast must be withdrawn for tlie greatest part. 
Even with time there is not the slightest hope of ijnpi'ovement except by means of 
the two proposed plans. I would not answer definite^ but according to times and 
circumstances and considering whether peace or -war is jwobable in Em-ope, and how 
the Company’s interests stand in India. Ho doubt sometimes it Avould bo better to 
foUow the market provided the Hon’ble Company can count on a profit of 100 
or 75 per cent., the former in Europe and tlie latter in India. However should the 
Hon’ble Company have a great force at any tune in India and occasion permit us 
to push the matter energetically my opinion would be tliat it would suffice to make 
ourselves completely masters of the states of Peritaffy and Berkencur ; this would be 
sufficient for the Hon’ble Company together with the supplies vdiich the other 
states would furnish of their own accord. I say “make ourselves completely 
masters,” because our predecessors conquei’ed the coast only and endeavoured to stop 
export bj’’ sea by numerous fortifications, but at the present day one seldoni or 
never hears that any of this grain is carried by sea ; it is now sent by land to Calicut 
■or else across the mountains. Against this no provision could be made and, as 
we know too well from experience, UTitten promises to suiqd}’’ pepper to th.e 
Hon’ble Companj’' are not worth going to the smallest expense for. However the 
Hon’ble Company having right on her side should once for all bring those two 
kingdoms under her sway. 


^ Somlarat : quiclr-GaiJing, ono-mnsfed native tcpsoIb ; scopagO 218. 
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No doubt many objections could be raised, but if you enter on this path you null 
bave to make up your mind and make the best of a bad bargain, as the saying is. 

If the enhancement of the price of pepper should catch on and be a success, the 
■services of the Lascorins * who keep watch at Cherlette and elsewhere should be 
dispensed with. 

As regards this increase for the present year it has been so fully shown that 
■otherwise there is not the slightest chance of securing any pepper for the Honourable 
•Company in our recent letter addressed to our Hon’ble ' Mastere and dated 5tli 
November 1742, that it would be superfluous to make further mention of it here. 
I refer your Worship to this correspondence and also to the orders which their Eight 
Worshipfuls have kindly issued with reference to this increase in ease of necessity in 
4heir letters to JMalaba.r, dated 29th October 1703, 22nd September 1705 and 1st 
October 1706. The}’’ clearly lay down that it will be better to follow the market by 
the side of our competitors rather than be without pepper for the necessary annual return 
shipment to Ceylon. 

Eor the rest I must here mention also that passes for 100 candies of j)epper are 
rannuall}’’ given to the kings of Coilan, Calicoilan and Porea if the contracts have been 
completed ; otherwise no passes are given. They are not allowed to split up the cargo, 
but it must be carried to the south and not to the north with one pass and in one 
vessel. - 

The king of Cochin gets from the supplier a toll of 40 Cochin fanams ^ for each 
•candy of pepper of 500 lbs. In CoUan the Hon’ble Company pay 4 fanams or rix- 
dollars according as they are able to agree with the kings ; the same is the custom in 
other places, but in Chettua the suppliers pay half a rix-doUar, half for the Hon’ble 
"Compan}’^ and the other half for the Payenehery Nairs. 

I. am adding a note for your Worship’s perusal from which you will learn how 
much pepper has been supplied to the Hon’ble Company since the year 1690 both 
In this town and in the out-factories. The same is marked No. 3 [missing"]. 

Piece-goods. 

Let us hope that the collection of piece-goods in Travancore and on the Madura 
'Coast may be so successful as to deserve to occupy the second place. 

In Travancore the collection will have to be made at Tengapatanam if peace is 
made and Cottate [Kottar] for Ceylon and for this commandery in accordance with 
the regulations laid down onthisbehalf by the Eight Worshipful Van Imhoff, and such 
stuffs should be bought as will, in your Worship’s judgment, find the readiest 
-market. 


* Lascorins : word applied by the rortugnese to native soldiers in their tervioe. 'When the Dutoh took C'ranganore 
-Jtom the Portuguese they brought over from Ceylon " some hundred Ceylon Lascarins or soldiers,” (Sohouten I, 1S8). 
Used in these records of native Christian soldiers, hut distinguished from topasses or semi-assimilated native Christiana 
-and halfcastes (see page 90 below and cf. MS. No. 1299 where mention is made of “Lascorins or Mnndukars ’• = 
Munuttikars, the 300, traditionally descendants of 300 Pulayan converts, (see Mala'bar District Giizetteer, 1908, pa>>e 

t212). 


- lire “ 400 Cochin fanams in the printed Dutch transcript of this memoir is a misprint for “40 Cochin fanams ”. 
The minting of Cochin fanams was carried on in the Dutch town and the Dutch were associated in it with the King. A 
'full account of the metier will he found in Canter VissoUer (1717-23), Chapter XII. The King received 2 per cent, of 
the value of the coins and the mint master another i per cent, which was to cover the expense of minting. The fanam 
was origin'illy a gold coin. Hut the Cochin fanam had very little gold in it, only 10 per cent., the remaining 90 per 
• cent, being silver and copper in equal proportions. The metals were supplied by the Dutch Company, of course at a 
profit to itself, 'the Cochin fanam was, like other fanams, a little ball. It was worth It heavy stivers. Strutt (MS. 
Diary in Fort St. George records) writing in 1714 A.D. says S'i Cochin fanams were reckoned to the rix-dollar (ot 48 
heavy stivers) and IS to the rupee (of '27 heavy stivers). Canter Visscher (1717-23) says 4 went to the sohelling (of 6 
heavy stivers). Valentijn (1726) says (IV. (1 1, 368) that. 24 f.anama went to the rix-dollar at Coohin ; but he had no local 
“knowledge and is doubtless mistaken. In aoconnis of the later p'art of the 18th century the rupee is taken as 20 
Cochin Imams = 30 stivers. As in tno c.aso of other coins the account value was however arbitrary and the market 
value varied ; hut it is pretty certain that between 18 and 20 Coohin fanams were usuallv woith a rupee The Cochin 
fanam was prohihly the moat debased of the m.iny fanams enrront on the west coast. “ Raja ” fanam is the name given 
by both the Portngue.se and the Dutch to the fanam of Qailon. In 1634 it is said to have been worth 40 reis (Nunez 
in 1868 edition of Correa’s Londas). Canter Visscher (1717-‘2?) gives its vulne as 2^ sohelliiigs = 16 heavy stivers. 


Its value inl74S maybe deduced from this passage ; 4 Rajas = 1.^ rix-dollars ; therefore 1 Raja =' 

4 X 32 

123 1 


rix-dollars 


_ 41 X 48 


stivers : 


4 X 32 
1 find the following 


123 

8 


stivers = X 

8 


•27 


— inpeos =41/72 ot arupse. In aooonntsof 1781 A.D. (MS. No. 1168) 


9 • 1 . 3 

equivalents : 1 golden Raja fanam = 16-— stivers and 3--— Rajas = 1 — 

2u o 5 


rupees ; which makes 


• the topee 30 stivers and the Raja a fraotion mote than half a rupee. The Raja seems to have been the most valuable 
of the fanams as the <?oohin fanam was the least valuable. The other fanams oommonly mentioned in the records 
-are the Travancore gaUioon o- Kalyan and the Oalieut fansat, nsuilly referred to simply aa the “ gold fanam The 
■ first, 6 or 7 to the rupee, is the fanam of the .A.njongo diaries. The seooad commonly reokoned at 0 stivers (Canter 
'VisBoher, MS. No. 367) and between 4J an-l 6} t-a the rupee, is the fanam of the Tellioherry diaries. 
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Whether the free transport of -cloth from Travancore'is to be pennitted to native- 
traders or to he prohibited is a matter which I shall not pronounce on here. No- 
doubt it would be desirable to prevent it if it could be prevented, but such a step 
would rouse great displeasure among the Malabar rulers, and - therefore your Worship 
should aw ait their Eight Worahipfuls’ orders. It is easy to prevent the transport by 
sea, but transport by land cannot -well be prevented. ^ 

Cloths are bought up for this commandery in the Madura country also with the 
permission of the Ceylon administration and this has been approved by their Eight. 
Worshipfuls. . ° 

The Merchants Ezechiel and Naga Porbo su^iply cloths on contract through 
their rejiresentatives there ; next they are brought to the residents of the Hon’We 
Company and they have them packed up and sent, along Avith a, proper invoice, by the 
Company’s vessels to Cochin. In tliis place the cargo is handed over to the above-men- 
tioned merchants, who have to jiay 20 per cent, premium in accordance with the orders 
of their Eight Worshipfuls contained in a secret despatch, dated 4th July 1740. 

Last year the Hon’ble Company paid for those cloths, but now^, at the request, 
of the merchants and ivith the approval of the Ceylon administration, the merchants, 
have been permitted themselves to make pa)ment in order to avoid the loss wLich 
they incurred from an inexact calculation of the Madura fanam and also in order to do 
away with the complaints that thej^ had sometimes to wait rather long for their- 
money. However it will be the rather necessary that the residents should make the 
price known to your Worship and it should be compared wuth the invoices of last j'-ear- 
to see whether aU is straight on this point. If an eye is kept on this business there 
AAnll be no possibility of any muddling. 

Cochin cliintzes are painted here within the Company’s jurisdiction. In the- 
beginning they w-ere disposed of at a good jjrofit at Batavia, but last year they were 
sold at a loss. In his report, which may be found in the second bundle of "the- 
appendices imder No. 4 [missing^ the Assistant Adrian Harsteede attributes this to- 
the bad times at the said head-quarters. Your Worship should for the present stop 
the work, and the little which is in hand should be disposed of either here or in 
Persia in compliance Avith the express order of tleir Eight Worshipfuls to be found in 
the despatch of 30th September 1742. 

Cardamom. 


Cardamom, of the cabessa kind, produced in the cormtry of the king of Cottatte- 
[Kottayam] situated in the kingdom of Colastry [the Cannanore kingdom], has long 
since fallen into the hands of the English at Tallieherry and of the R-ench at Mahd,. 
Avho pay such high prices for it that there is little chance foi‘ the Hon’ble Comj^any 
unless the road is entirely blocked by many forts and Avorks. Of the cardamom 
which is produced in these parts in the country of Coddachery Caimal and Pun ja tty 
Pennnal, the Hon’ble Company secured in the year 1741, 4,050 lbs. at 70 ducats, 
per candj' of 500 lbs. but since that time the price has lisen so that the Company has- 
not been able to secure an 3 ’thing for that reason and also on account of the quarrels. 
betAveen the above named Caimjds, and Punjatty Pennnal AA-as unwilling to make a 
cardamom contract except on condition that the Honourable Company should secure- 
for him against good paAunent a small piece of land called Condasider and belonging- 
to the Pa<mda of- Imale Coddy Codavanilca. Although this is a matter of small 
importance and the king of Cochin has been pi-essed about it Ave have not been able- 
to succeed, because this ungrateful or rather careless ruler AviU not take the least 
trouble. HoAA'eA'^er A’-our \V orsbip sboAild remember Ibis mattei in case an oppoz-timitj'- 
should present itself in the course of time 


Gotloji. 


The collection of Surat and Cathay [Keti ?] cotton for the use of tlie Madura 
weaving establishments, which was recommended hj Commissary Hendnk Zwaaidc- 
Croon, and again ordered by secret despatch from BataviOj dated Itb July ITiOjhas noji 


1 The cardamom trade w.,s of little importance to the Dutch Company hofl. bocyse not much of Urn rpico waa- 

ro,ni,.d fy the European marhot and hooany a d 

pound tL price in Holland aeem.s to have varied oonsiaenihly. In ^ according. 

S) tho price lilts (MB. Ko. 137), in 1762, 88 stivers in 1763, Bl stivers (MS* No, ,45). 
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boon possible (Uu'iiig the lust, your on uocouiit o£ the excessively bigb prices due to the 
luige export to Bengal, and the price 1ms as yet gone down very little. However the 
Company’s nierolmnt Nuga I’orbo 1ms undertaken to sujiply the 6,250 lbs. that were 
ivcentlv indented for, because the quantity is only a small one, the ])rice to bo the same 
as last year's, viz., ;52 rix-dollars. Ho doxibt a good profit will be secured on this 
supplv because the pixiper priei? is 50 rix-dollais, but it is imjiossiblo for the 
administiation on this coast positively to guarantee it. 

An'ca. 

The same is tlie case with the arccji of itfalabar. Their Bight Woishipfuls have 
onlored 0.250 lbs., to be bought on condition that suitable profits can be scoured. 
Although the ubovo-nanu'd luei-chant had undertaken to supply the same agiinst 
last y^ir's price, the order has heen withdrawn for the jiresonl, because the Chinese 
supei'Oaigos Imve intimated in their letter, dated 2Sth November I7-I2, that the market 
for this product was very bad then* and that no jirofits worthy of the name would be 
secured. This is in conformity with the e.xpross order of their Bight Woiyhipfuls 
contained in the despatch of the 50th September 1712. 

Siitidal. 

Sandalwood is purelmsed in the JCingdom of Canaia and sent to Batavia for the 
China tnide. 1 have no remark to make cxcejd that it should be possible to sccuro 
largo quantities or at least so much that in future the Company’s shij»s need not retuni 
empty to Batavia. Sandalwood has also been ordered fitmi Coromandel and a quantity 
of 15,000 lbs. has been bought, or rather as much as the “ Phaar Agnieta ” 
was able to hold. But in futun* this must be done vid CcN'lon and the Coromandel 
administiation must be requested to order early if there is any further need of this 
product, beavuse it is not always possible to get it from the north. 

Our ofBcoi's at Baissalore plasrur"] must alway.s bo ircommendcd to select largo 
pieces of a yellow colour, because a kind of .‘•’undalwood is found there which is 
bnnight from Bidrur [Itodnoro, properly Bidururu, Bamboo-town] and which is of a 
spurious sort and also costs a giraf deal less. The best, quality called Armany [the 
coud kind from 'i'ainil arnuviauai or Hnlayalam ororoomr] comes from lilysore, and 
the second quality, called Vanmlh', is largely t'xportcd to Cmina. 

Cowries. 

Cowries aro brought from the vc.ssels which come here annually sti-aight from the 
^Maldives. These vessels arc beginning to have a liking to sail to Calicut where those 
little shells can be sold with more profit. l.ast year we ordered a king’s vessel 
coming from Calicut to be seized, because it is stated in our lettei-s that those tradei-s 
aro not allowed to come anywhere excejd to this town, it being assumed that the 
Hon’ble Company in Ceylon had made exclusive contincts with that king; however 
the contrary has since been proved from the Ceylon papei'S, and their Bight 
Worshipfuls having also ordered in their honoured letter of the 30th Sejdombcr 1712 
that that ve.ssel should bo released, it was set free at once. 

Still it will be pennissiblc, if it can be done, to divert the vessels from that, voyage 
by peisuasive measures. The Ilon’blc Company has, in our opinion, the power to 
do this on the strength of the exclusive con tmets ; however it cannot be denied that 
these refer chiefly to European countries. In the j'car 1736 a cont.niot was also made 
with .A diraja [of Cannanore] to su])ply the Ilon’blc Company annually with 500 
catties [about ly lbs. each] of cowries Avhich are brought thero from his Lokker Diva 
[Laccadive] Islands. In the present circumstances it has been considered useless 
to press him strongly to maintain his contract, but later on, as soon as circumstances 
permit, this must be done. 

Chanhs, 

The Sind chunks ’, to which a detailed reference is made in our letter of the Idth 
' of D;;' 3 ember 1733, have sinee also been taken to Calicut by the merchants because 
they could not dispose of them here. However, should the trade of the Company 


* Dutch : OhnnooasBn ; a ohank is a largo shell prized hy Hindus. 
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again revive and should suitable articles be supplied, there is a good chance to get this 
■sea product again brought here, provided care is taken that the importers are attended 
to before others, and though there ivill be little opportunity of sending the same to 
Bengal direct, it can easily be forwarded to the chief marts in India, because the 
ships rarely leave here with a full cargo for those places, which they usually visit 
about the tune of the shipment to Bengal. 


(Jurcuma [jSaffronj. 

The cultivation of curcuina at Cannanore has been abandoned by order of their 
Eight W orshipfuls, because the Honourable Company can secure abundant supplies 
•of it in Java ; but if their Eight Worshipfuls should ever be pleased to ask for any 
agaiu, it wiU not be necepary to send to Calicut for the same, but your Worehip 
wiU be able to secure it of just as good a quality and much cheaper in Berkeneur here 
as has been shown in our respectful letter to their Eight Worshipfuls, dated 30th April 


Indigo. 


The sample of indigo which was sent to Batavia has been found, according to the 
report of the indigo sorter Jan Pieter Buig, to be of very good quality. Their Eight 
Woi-shipfuls have asked for a clear statement, as soon as occasion offei-s, showing the 
cost to the Hon’ble Company of each pound of that dye including all the expenses 
■of its preparation, to see whether the desired profits can be secured. As for the 
cultivation of indigo, this plant growls wild all over Malabar ; but in most places in 
no greater quantity than is required bj- the native for his own use. Moreover in the 
month of Jul)’’, when the indigo begins to grow, almost all the imtilled fields are being 
cultivated and sown with natjeny ^ and so indigo cannot grow in any great abundance, 
but in Calieoilan and the neighbourhood the plant is found in great quantities and the 
Malabaris prepare it to dye certain garments and for sale. 

What I have said above made me suppose that if this plant were properly 
•cultivated, it would thrive here as well as at Surat ahd on the coast [z.f., the 
Coromandel Coast, as commonly]. So, with the consent of their Eight W oi’shipfuls, seed 
was sent for from Surat ; it came up well a few times but not afterwards. We have 
again sent for 50 lbs. of this seed from Surat, but this time it is to be soivn in the 
Mangat coimtry and in the land of the Anjaeaimals and endeavours ai’e to be made to 
•continue the cultivation in earnest, but the work must be done by the natives, because 
it cannot be done by the Company’s servants as it would be too expensive and contrary 
to the intentions of our Hon’ble Mastei-s, as is clear from their honoured letter, 
-dated 14th September 1731. 

The seedlings, which were kindly forwarded with some young plants by the Eight 
Worshipful van Imhoff, then Governor of Ceylon, were sown in the year 1737 in the 
■Company’s gardens ; they sprang up as luxuriantly as ever grass can do. Afterwards 
some of these plants were sent to the island of Bendurty [Vandurti near Cochin], to 
Chettua, Paponetty, Cranganore, Varapoly, and in the south they have been divided 
among the headmen of the Mocquas [Mukhuvas, a fishing caste]. This should be 
done for one or two year? more. The Company’s garden produces abundance of 
small plants for this purpose in the months of July and August. 

If this is done, the cultivation will doubtless require no further attention, only 
you must see to it that the dye roots are properly supplied to the Hon-’ble 
Company. As regards the price which we fixed, following that of Ceylon, at 12 
rix-dollars a bhaar of 480 lbs. but is to our thinking too low for the reason given in 
•our recent Home letter, on arriving in Ceylon I will give your Woi’ship further 
information. Just now a quantity of 113|- lbs. of those dye roots is on the ■way to 
Ceylon per ship “ Popkensburg ^ ”. 


1 Natjeny: the English ISth century form is “ natchnee 

nfEord rice, content themselves with natchnee, a grainof inferior qniiltij . ° nn t of nrinnnors iii rhc 

^nd meanl what we now call ragi, the food of the lower classes in the Madras Preeirlenoy and of prisoners in the 

Govemment^jaUB^ -’is from Sanshrit bhara, load, according to Hobson Johnson. The Dutch need the meaenreraUer^^^^ 
-tne islands than in Maiahar, where most articles ivere weighed by candies. The Ceylon and Batavia as soil those records 
Ihow S the Datoh (as might be expected from their history and national character) tned to introduce new plants 
•wherever they went. 
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So far we liave spoken of trade ; we shall now speak of things that are required 
ior use and consumption. 

Slaves, 

It should be possible to get slaves here in a legitimate manner in abundance did 
not smaH-pox, which often rages here, make it difficult to purchase them, and although 
.their Eight "Worshipfuls have asked for 500 head and the Oe}doa administration for 250 
head, it was not possible, according to a resolution of the 2nd of December ultimo, to 
'Comply mth the requisition this voyage because very few of them would have sur- 
vived. However your "Worship will have to send the thirty-seven male slaves and 
the sixteen girls who are still in the depOt here and have most of them had small-pox, 
'to Batavia by the “ Wapen van Hoorn ” or by the Surat ship “ Domburg^.” 

Timber. 

Timber was formerly contracted for chiefly with the merchants of Porea and 
•Calicoilan, at thirteen Cochin fanams a tomnieron ' of the second quality. The timber 
was brought from the small kingdom of Pandalam situated beyond Calicoilan. But 
.from the time this petty potentate declared himself to be an enemy of the Company 
and the king of Porca also would not allow an}dhing to be transported through his 
country, we have been obliged to get our supply from Calicut, where it has been 
found to be sounder and of a better quality, but it also comes to be a good deal dearer 
seeing that we have to pay seventeen Cochin fanams for each tommeron. However 
His ffighness the king of Cahcoilan has promised at least one thousand southern 
beams next rainy season ; he adds that the number may be somewhat larger if we 
can see our way to raising the price a little. This request can no longer be refused, 
'because the' trees next to the river [backwater] have aU been felled ; and the trees 
must now be brought from a distance by elephants, which involves much hea-vier 
•expenses than were incurred before. 

In the east of the country of Maliatura a few beams may be had occasionally, 
but not mauv. 

Punatur Nambeddy also has promised to supply the Hon’ble Company with 
a load of timber duiing the next monsoon season, but we cannot rely much on this ; 
however he should be admonished in time to keep his promise. 

With regard to the wood for masts, which is found on this coast, I refer you to 
the accompanying report of our sea and ship experts, dated 25tli October 1742, and 
to be found among the supplements under Ho. 5 [missing]. Onlj'^ I must briefly note 
here that although the timber which was recently sent to Batavia has been condemned 
by the ship building expert there, still there is no doubt that the same is perfectly 
suitable for ship building, witness the various neat little ships, yachts, sloops and 
■smaller vessels which have been built here for so many yeare and are very durable. 

The master shipwright has also certified that in his opinion the chief virtue of 
Malabar knee-timber consists in its hardness, and though it is rather difficult to dress, 
It gives no real trouble ; the same has been confirmed by the report of all the skippers 
who are^t present here, as-may be seen in the supplements under Ho. 6 [missing]. 


^ Slavery was not atolisbed Ijy law in the Dutch possessions in the eakt till I860 (Klerk de Reus pagel27). When 
' Cochin capitulated to Major fetrie in 179.6 and the Dutch asked permission to take their private property including slaves 
•with them, that officer replied -with a new found virtue “ Granted except with regard to slaves ; it is a name unknown 
-in a British country ” (Articles of capitulation in Logan’s Treaties, p. 236). Agrestic slavery -was however not 
aholisbed in British ^lalabar till 1843 (.Act V of that year) nor in Tiavanoore till 1855. When the census of 1842 was 
"taken there were 169,000 slaves in British Malabar. The Dutch Company possessed both agrestic slaves, who passed to 
them rvith land acquired or conquered , and domestic and artisan slaves private servants were also commonly slaves. 
"The company owned 1,27.3 slaves in 1694 tKlerh de Beus, p. 128) and I find from the Batavia diary of 1677 that while 
the European population of Batavia on the 1st of March ot that year was 2,379, the slave population was no less than 
17,279. The Company paid 40 to 60 dollars for a slave at the end of the 17th century. They received wages (overseer 1 
dollar a month, ordinary male slaves half a dollar, etc.), besides their keep and clothes, and could buy their freedom. 
There was considerable legislation for the protection of slaves and the records of the company' shi.w that Europeans might 
'be severely punished for ill-treating them. Valuable material for a historv of tho abolition of domestic slavery in British 
India will lo found in a blue-book of nearly 1,000' pages ordered to be printed on the 12lh of March 18'>8. It contains 
(pages 168-171) an abstract of the Dutch regulations on the subject. 

,■ “ Tommeron : 1 candy = 4 tommerons = 24 eobidos = 676 borels (MS. No. 772). The modem Travanoore oandv 

~ 24 tuTadaB= about 13 cubic feet. Boihi = viral, finger, inch. Of. page 202 below. 
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Lime and Bricks. 

In our letter of the 21st March 1742 we pointed out to their Eight 'Worshipfuls 
as in duty hound, the bad quality of tjie lime and bricks ayIucIi are suppHed to the- 
Hon’hle Company on account of the small piice paid, viz., 9 fanams for a candy of 
500 lbs. of lime and 28 fanams for lOOf cobidos [Portuguese eovado] of bricks •. 
accordiugly their Right 'Worshipfuls have been so good as to sanction a moderate 
iucrcase of price according as necessity requires by their honoured secret letter of the 
11th August ultimo, and a contract has been made with the iVajadore of AEur, 
MangalapaHy Ikoren, and with Paraehely Pannieal of Peremangalam at 32 Coclun 
fanams, and for this price they at present supply good bricks. The foreman of the wood- 
yai’d and the foreman of the bricklayei'S must sign the ordeis for pajunent, vouohiag 
for the quality. The price of hme has been increased from nine to twelve ftinmns on 
condition that it must be thoroughly burnt and pure. This increase has been thought 
unnecessary in Chellua because everjihing round about there is cheap, and it is 
chiefly the high prices of food stuffs in this town which have juade the increase- 
necessary. As' the bricks that come from Peremangalam are of a still better quality 
than those from Ailur your Worehip should endeavour to keep a large quantity of them 
always in stock to avoid difficulties should this or that repair have to he done 
quickly. I have given orders to stow away the bricks in future under a shed, because-. 
I found that owing to the heav}^ rains they fell off both in quantity and quality. 

Rice. 

The kingdom of Canara exports rice in great abundance and furnishes therewith 
many European and other nations. Hence the price has risen from lOf to 24 Ikkeri 
pagodas h 

The worst is that we must snatch this grain so to speak from tlie fire ; one ship 
by itself runs very great danger at the hands of the Angria pirates ; so it has been- 
resolved that the “ "Wapen van Hoorn ” should be convoyed by the galley “ Victoria ” 
and this wiU have to be always done in future in order to avoid nushaps, at least as- 
long as those pirates make the sea unsafe. 

It should be possible to secure some rice round about here, but it u'ill not keep 
at all and must be consumed at once. Now and again we use this rice in order to save- 
our stock when it is low. The rice that is bought here is procured little by little.. 
In the nuddle of this month there were in this town and in tlie out-agencies 333 lasts: 
[tons] of rice and 48 lasts of paddy : — 
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besides 200 lasts of rice brought from Baisalore by the “ Wapen vim Hoorn,” sindl 
a^in to this quantity Avill be added a couple of hundred lasts of paddy expected from 
the Province (Paponetty). 

Coir. 

Coir which is used to make anchor and other ropes is fetched from the laruls of Paru 
fParurl For the fine quality 6i rix-doUars [1 2 rupees] a candy are paid and for the 
coai-se kind 4| rix-doUars. In the south )wmd about Coilan coir .suitoblc for oonunon 
use is produced and your "Worehip should occasionally order some of it in order to lo.ssen 
the price of it here somewhat ; but for rope- making it is not so good, because the fibre 
is ver\' loose and the threads are uneven and the eoame kind is mixed with much stubble. 
The Cochin coir on the other hand is well-woven, close and of a good tin end , in foinicr 
times their Right Worahipfuls used to indent for much rope and cable from hoi'o, but 
now it is ordered from Ceylon. 


> Say, n*. 3.5 to Ha. 8« por last oJ 3,000 Dntcli poonds. Sc<- pRC 63 aboTr. 
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The Maldive coir is the best of all, but somowbat expensive. 

Fuses. 

Fuses vei-c formerly made in Calicoibm, but bist year when that territory fell 
into the bands of the enemy, u’c bad them prepared bero. and the same have been 
found as good as the former, the price being as usual 16 rix-dollara per lumdred 
bundles. 

Hides. 

Malabar supplies bides in abundance for Ceylon for packing cinnamon and for 
the armoury bore. All the officoi's at the subordinate factories must bo reminded 
from time to time not in any way to neglect Ibe suppl}- of tbem. Wo pa}*^ one 
rix-dollar for a coigie [score] of twenty pieces. 

Gocoanut oil. 

The Kingdom of Cochin furnishes cocoanut oil in large quantities, but, as the 
neighbouring toriitorios are not so well suppbed uitb it, such large quantities are 
exported that we sometimes pay 38 fanams for a cbodena of six lams b But since we 
resolved never to pa}' more than one lix-doUar for 10 kans on behalf of the Company, 
exportation has been jirobibitcd both by sea and by river to Cranganore in the north 
and in the south to Cboremagalam and Calieoilan Biebur, with the result that the 
supplier is able to prondc this quantity without loss ; the King has even promised 
alwa}'s to supply the Hon’ble Company with the necessary oil at t hat price provided 
export remains free, but very little faith ean be placed in bis promises. 

Salt 

Salt is at present manufactured in sufRcient quantities in Bondurty [Island 
Vandurti] and several other places ; so there is no need to import any from outside. 

Qharcoal and firewood. 

■ Cbareoal is burnt in Province Paponetty by cbaieoal-bumor Hendrik Claasz : this 
is of great convenience for the Company’s service ns our coal is far from sufficient for 
the work at the smithy, for shipbuilding and other things. Charcoal costs the 
Hon’ble company light stivera a parra [about liaK a rupee a owt.] paid in cooly 
wage. Firewood is cut round about Cranganore. We pay 3 rix-doUars a pile, a pile 
being three fathoms -. It is then brought here across the backwater in ganiels Your 
Worship should take care always to have at least 50 piles in stock. 


' Tho old Kan or quart in uso in fho East Indies = l-CTCl litres (En 03 'clopa)dio Tan Nodorl-Indie). Tlio Cochin 
han may ho tho old Portuguese " Canada ” of which 0 wore reckoned to tho chodeno of 8‘4 litres at Cochin in 1664 
(Nunez). 

- Tho old Amslordiira vadem or fathom in uso in tho East Indies for measuring wood, etc. = 1 '098798 metres 
(Enoyolopoedio van Ncderl-Indie). 

’ Camels were a kind of galley, sec p. 87. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE OO'MVA'STS J)OMESTIO AFFAIIIS. 

We now come to tlie Company’s domestic affaim and in the firet place : 

The True Religion. 

The Reverend Preaoher Johannes Scherins is in charge of the religious ministiu- 
tions on this coast. To my sinoero regret I must confess that the Reformed Doctrine has 
made little progress in spite of all careful forethought and the regulations ooneeming 
schools and education of children and the instructions regarding the penetration of 
popish superatitions. Hot to speak of the recklessness and indifference of men in an 
affair upon which their eternal A^'elfare oi- iU-fare depends, almost all the children of 
our European employees mari'ied to Catholic wives are brought up in the Roman Eaith. 
Not the slightest improvement can be expected imless church and schools are provided 
with edifying and efficient tcachcra who imderstand the Portuguese language. 
Thougli attempts were made to proA'ide for the children by causing them to learn Dutch 
it AAUS found that the quickest of them aftei- many years of much labour and trouble 
could only be got so far as to incite something by heart AA’ithout properly understanding 
it or being able to listen to discouraes Avith any profit. The state of affairs is the more 
regrettable inasmuch as I have not the smallest hope of a change for the better, except 
in the above-mentioned means ; for Avhat can the zeal of a refonned Preacher, Avffiom 
nobody can undeistrmd, do to combat, the bustle of the tliousand Roman priests on 
this coast, aaJio are perfectly equipped AA-ith the necessary knoAvledge of the languages ? . 

HoAvever it cannot be said that our Avork in this mattei’ has been altogether 
fruitless. Your Worahip should take a keen interest in the propagation of God’s pure 
doctrine in the hope that the Ahnighty may raise up able and zealous men to cultivate 
the Auneyard of the Lord and to Avork AA'ith profit therein. Whatever Ave have done 
in this respect may be found in our successive resolutions and letters. It Avould be 
well if your Worahip Avere to have extracts collected and bound together in a separate 
bundle for your Worahip’s consideration. The long wars have prevented us 
executing our good intentions in this regard. In a secret letter, dated 11th August 
1742, your Worahip AviU find hoAV far our doings in this matter have been approved 
by their Eight Worshipfuls. 

Court of Justice. 

Justice Avas pretty irregulaily administered AAhen I arrived here. The Com’t of 
Justice has noAV been provided AAuth good books, among othere the Ceylon Blaffert ’ 
kindly sent to us from that island by the Eight Worehipful van Imhoff. Moreover all 
extracts from political Council Resolutions and Home and Batavia letters are noAV 
commimieated to the Court of Justice, and are bound together and properH indexed. 
By this the Avork of the members of this court is not a little hghtened, if they aauU 
only take the trouble to go through the papers dihgently. 

All sentences not subject to reAusion or appeal must be confimed by the 
Commandeur acting alone, because the membera of the PoHtieal Coimcil also sit in the 
Court of Justice. If the Commandeur is of opinion that there has been a manifest 
miscarriage of justice, or that a sentence is contrary to laAv and the custom of the 
cormtiy, he may stay execution and communicate his objections, at the first 
opportimity, to the Supreme Government for the necessary orders. 

The PoUiical Council. 

The Pohtieal Council constitutes the governing body. It comprises the Cliief of 
the Settlements, the Second, one Captain and six Under Merchants. The chiefs of the 
out-settlements Arhen present in this toAA'n are also given a seat in Council, provided 

^ A blaffert ” (misprinted ‘ * Blappert ” in the Patch original in this eeries) is a list or register ; here probably 
of a collection of Batavia ordinances, etc. 
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that tliore must uot be more lliau nine votes, the remaiuing membei'S sitting only in 
nn advisory capacity. All mattei-s of any importance are dealt with in this Council 
and are settled by majority of votes. 

In accordance with instructions, dated the 7th September 1710, Under-Merchants 
take precedence of skippei-s and lieutenants. They take their seats not according to 
seniority in their grade, but. according to the date of their appointment to the Council. 

GouH of Orphans. 

This court is presided over by the Captain and consists of nine members, who are 
taken partly from the membei'S of the Political Council, the other membei-s being 
selected from among the best of the remaining employees of the Company. 

Inasmuch as the Captain is often away on deputation, expeditions and otherwise 
it was resolved on the Sth of November ultimo tliat the presiding member must see 
that the affaii-s of this court are not neglected. 

Court of PetUj and Mahdvwmal Af/airs. 

The Commissionci's of petty and matrimonial affaira have also a member of 
Council for their President. Tlicy have power to decide finally small causes which 
do not involve more than a hundred rix-dollara. If this limit is exceeded an appeal 
lies to the Court of Justice in this town. 

Thn Ward and Fire Committee. 

The fiscal is always President of the Ward and Fire Commissionei-s, whom 
Commissary Hendrik Zwaardecroou, by re.solutiou, dated 26th June 1697, fonned into 
& Committee and proiided with a suitable Code of Pegulations. 

The Church Committee. 

The Church Committee consists of the Preacher, of two ICldei’S and four Deacons, 
Wlien the Political .Commissioner is present— this office is held by the Upper Merchant* 
if he be a member of the Committee, but if he is uot a member oi- if he is of a 
different perauasion it is held by the Captain or by tlie member next, in order in the 
Political Council — the Commitee must report to your Worahip whatever has been 
decided at the Church meeting in so far as the administration is affected ; but the said 
Commissioner will not be present at any Church meeting at which a “ Censura 
morum ” of the membera of the community is held. 

The Scholarchs. 

The Scholarchs, being the Eeverend the Preachei’ and a member of our Council, 
examine the Protestant school-children, including the orphans, eveiy six months and 
submit a report in writing. In accordance with a resolution of the 7th instant the 
. examination will take place once a year in the presence of the Commandeur and 
Council and in order to encourage the pupils the more a bible will be given as a prize*' 
to one of each sex who distinguishes Himself most. 

The Orphanage. 

The non-resident directresses of the Reformed Orphanage (the duties of which 
post your Worship’s lady has kindly undertaken together with the wife of Under 
Merchant and Chief Warehouse-keeper Francois Terburg) see to the girls there being 
properly brought up. The present resident matron, Maria Stevens, widow of 
Corporal Warnar Schouten, is specially well qualified for the work and her services 
should therefore be retained. W e had to dismiss the former matron, widow of Sergeant 
Meuhnan, on the reiterated and well-founded complaints of the Deacons. She had 


^ The “ Upper Merchant” here means the Seeond-in-Council, the only member of the Politico-Commercial 
ecrvice at Cochin of that grade. 
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HGglcotod. tliG C3/i’G of tbG childi’Gii in a, sca-ndnlons inannGr nnd bad GndGavoui'Gd to- 
enrieli Lgi-sgIE from tboir poverty. T))e boys Temain under the supervision of tbo 
Brother Deacons tbongb tbe Deacons may well have need of occasional supervision 
tben^elves on account of tbeir youtb and inexperience, and so it might not be altogether 
a bad thing to employ t^yo members of council also in that work. Mean while I commend 
to your 'Worship’s care the maintenance of the various good regulations which have 
been made about this Home, of which not the least important is that the children may 
not leave it without first making their confession of faith ; since it is shameful to find 
that for many years past most of the inmates have left without having been properly 
instructed and have immediately gone over from the Eeformed Eeligion to the Eomish 
false teaching. Those who openly profess the latter have been debited with the cost 
of all that they enjoyed in the orphanage ; which makes the rest of them, if not 
better, at least more careful. 


The Deaco?is. 

The same is the case with most of the people maintained by the Deacons. They 
are seldom or never seen in our ehui-eh, Eor this reason it was resolved in Council 
on the 7th and 30th of last January that if these people wiU not listen to w'arnings 
and it they are not prevented b}’- legitimate causes fi-om frequenting the church, 
support will be withdrawn from them as being entirely rm worthy of it. 

The capital of the Deacons was at the end of last December 14,697^ rix-doUars 
besides 8,563^-|- rix-doUars more which they have given out to different people, who 
are still ahve. The revenue of the Deacons has been reduced not a little by our 
having had to decide to suppress one collecting hag which was handed round in 
church. 


Leper Asiilum. 

The capital of the Leper Asylum at Paliport having come down to 2,913'29 
rix-doUars, we have been obhged to have recourse to the foUowing measure, and with- 
the kind approval of their Eight Worshipfuls have imjsosed a surcharge of 50 per cent 
on stamped paper, Avhich however according to rough calculations wUl not bring in 
more than 59|- rix-doUars ; otherwise these unhappy people would soon have become a 
burden on the Hon’ble Compan 3 ^ At the end of last January they were eleven in 
number h 

Garrison. 

The garrisons in time of peace have been fixed by theii’ Worships at 678, viz., 
300 at Cochin, 99 at CoUan, 56 at Cranganore, 144 at Chettua and 79 at Cannanore. 
These numbers would be smaU enough if we were not aUowed to have recourse to Ceylon 
in case of embarrassment as happened in the j'ear 1739, when 158 Europeans and 191 
“ Orientals ” pffalays] were sent by the kindness of the Eight W orshipful van Imhoff ; 
♦with which reinforcement we were successful in two campaigns against Travancore and 


^ The Asylum was erected in 1728 A.I). as an intcripUon still preserrod testifies. Papers of 1726-26 in MS. 
No. 148, refer to plans for it, one of 30 rooms (besii'es the Snrgeon’s residence) to cost 6,000 dollars, another witt 22 
rooms to cost 4,300. An asylum was prerionsly s'- site of tte new asylum was that of Uio- 

old Portuguese fortress at Palliport near the north end of the island of Vypeen loolnug on the baohwafer. It had 
passed to the Dutch with other Portuguese e«clmrs when they took Cochin in 1663. Irom a reference in larncue’ 
Thesaurus Eerum Indiearum (TI, 226), 1616, it appears that the site, formerly that of a “ Saracen pirate stronghold 
was granted to the Portuguese W the King of Cochin in 1600 as a reward for dming out the pirates. The Portuguese 
huilt a College there which seems (according to Portuguese custom) to have served also as a fortress. The Dutch found 
a garrison at Palliport in 1661 when the| marohed along Yypeen to the attack of Cochin. Something of the old 
Portuguese fortress may still be preserved in the asylum bmldiuge, which e^ret to this daj . of slono and the 

walls are some four feet thick. In the year 1789 «hen the Dutch sold several ««/««« to Travancore they specially 
excepted “ the leper house at the Palliport with its out-hnildings, gardens and other land thereto appertaining (deed 
of cession in Eesoliition dated 29th Jily 1789 in WS. Xo. 1320). 'She rnemrs (9 acres m extent) passed to the British 
in 1796 when they took Cochin from the Dutch. It is hounded hy Travancore on the Jorth, West and East 

Oand sold hy the Diitoh to Travancore) and hy Cochin territory on the South and there rs no other Entish temto^- 
except Cochin town (also a Dutch legacy) within 60 miles. In the annual report f®*' bf in 

charge of the Asylum it is stated that the high walls forming the enolosuro heyond which it was forbidden for lepers to 
■wander and wliiob gave place the appearance of a prison were being removed, but otherwaso the buijdings seem to be 
those of 1728 A.D. Some fifty lepers are now maintained in the Asylum. 
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Berlcencur ^ ; but later on as we wore losing men continually without receiving any 
appreciable reinforcements, we wore forced to yield to tlie sujierior power of the enemy, 
to leave him muster of the field and to shut ourselves up in our fortifications, which 
are at pi'esent in good condition here on the coast and only i-equire keeping in i-epair. 
At Quilon, according to tbe plan of tin* Eight 'Worshipful van Imliolf, the broken 
curtain between the bastions j\falabar and Ceylon should be built up again strong and 
solid and the first of these bastions should be provided with the necessary cannon. 

The lining with palisades of the seafront where the water encroaches steadily has 
not boon proceeded with yet owing to want of beams. 'L’his work however cannot be 
delayed any longer .since the hcav}’ surf eats away the foreshore ever}' year. Your 
"Worship should cause as many of the beams which have been contracted for with the 
southern merchants as are required for the work to be sent to Quilon and should then 
send to Calicut for your Worship’s ship-building supply. 

PortijJcatiom and Works, 

The fortifications in this town are also in perfect condition if you except the wall 
between bastions Strooinburi; and Oveiyssel, which w.is built as a blind wall 956 feet 
long and two bricks in breadth ; near the first named bastion it was loaning right over 
for a length of 156 cobidos [ells]; this portion I had broken right down and rebuilt in 
the form of a heavj- brick wall, the foundation being 124 feet thick and the top 9 feet. 

With regard to the remaining portion of the wall your Worship will have to 
await orders from their Eight AYorshipfuls. Although it is still standing and looks 
well enough it is to be feared that in a short time it will go the .same way. My 
humble opinion is that you should not wait till the wall falls in of itself but should 

* The diary of tho first campaign (ISthOctoIior 173!)to 8lli Junn 1740) is in Uio Mndriia Records and is being pnblis lied 
Tho Dutch took up oriiis on behalf of tho King of Cayiincumm luul (iuilon, wlio was attacked by Triirnneoro. Tho 
Trarancoro lines around Quilon woio storrurd on tho 1‘ilh of November 1739 and sixteen guns taken with ii loss of only 12 
•wounded on tho Ontch side. There was a slight skirmish nt_Attur on tho 2301 .Jaanary 174 0. On tho 20lh of Febriiory 
there wore farther skirmishes at the passage of tho Atlinga river and in an iitiai k on tho Attinga pila 'o. ■ t tho first 

of these skirmishes the King of Cayanoulain's 8,000 Sairs wore ri-doocd to loss than 4,000, tho rest flying ; at tho second to 
800 and th» king tried to cut his own throat for ahaino hut was stoppel. Tlio Hut oh onsnalties wore few (40), ruit they 
retreated. Tlio eiiouiy’s eouutry'was plundered and burnt in tho coiireo of tho campaign, hut othorwUo little bomdb to 
have boon clfeeti-d. I'iy “ Orientals " (Oostorlingo) are iiioanl lieio ns olsewlioro 3falayB. Mncassiirs, lioiigincsa, etc., are 
mentioned in tho diary. Tho ditrv of tho roxt oampa gn has not boon preserved, hut sornotbing may ho gathorod from 
tho Tolumcs of lyottors to Uatavli, Lottors from Quilon, etc. Towards tho end of tho year 17'40 a oam])aign was 
conduotod in Borkonour with iho result that iho cnoiiiy wore beaten in savoral encounters and driven out of that 
territory and tho Dutch occupied it with four strongliulds, '‘through which wo are complete maslors of that 
Kingdom ” (Lottnr to Batavia, dated Kth of January 1741, in MS. No. 33.1), On tho 22nd of Novomhor 1740 a small 
reinforcement Ilf 105 men arrived from Coy Ion, on tho 27 th, 70 more. In January 1741 Colaohol in Travanooto was 
oconpied with tho view of ntlnoking Trnvaneoro in hie own c.raiilry (Letter from ship " Marsovoon” in Ms. No. 317). 
The idea was to seiro tho wholo country from Colaohol to Capo Comorin (whern tlio Dutch l.ud n siib-factorv dependent 
on Tiitioorin and at this time a fort and gariisnn) and make a Dutch proviiico of it “ ns it is tho most lioantifnl district 
in Slnlahar and all the Cloth places arc thoro " (Seeiet Letter to JJatavia, dated 12!h of .May 1741, in MS. No. 3351. 

It was then still h 'pod that in epito of the war in Java (doi-orihod in tlio introdueti'm) tho Company might ho able to 
send troops from Batavia for tho reduction of I'ravancnro ; Anjicaimal (tho Kmakulam dielriot npposiio Cochin) and 
Marta (a small kingdom near Quilon) wore also to ho annoxed and Borkonour, wlio.eo kir.g had heen declared a 
“ rebel ” by tho Dutch, was to ho Totainod. These plans camo to nothing. In May 1741, the wholoflold foroo of 
the Dutch consisted of 350 Europeans and 400 .Malass an I only 400 to .500 men could l o ao'ually oinploicil in tho field. 
No reinforcoinontB eeoin to have arrived in 1741, and in tho next campaign tho Dutch were Boon reduced to the 
dofensivo. In .-iLUg isr 1741, thoir email garrison at Colaohol was uttaokod by Travanooro and suirendored on 
tho 7th, a rod hot ball having fired a liarrol of gun powder and eaiisod ii conflagration in tho etookado in which tho 
whole of the rice amply was consiiined iLottors from Quilon of 15th Aiigost and 9th Ootober in MS. No. 317). 
This is the inoidont to which a promiiiont placo is given under. llio title of tlio victory of Colaohe] in Hlinngoony 
Monon’.s and other hist'irios of Travanonre. fn Ootober 1741, I find tho Malabar adminis'ration reporting 
(Secret Letter to Batavia, dated iGth of Ootohor 1741. in MS. No. 335) that the now.s of tho C mpany’s troubles in 
.Tuva had been indDetrioti“ly spread throughout Alslabar by tho Company’s European rivals a*>d by the King of 
Travanoore and that tho x alive ihiofs thought tno tiiiio h«d como “ to shako oil tho Company’s teavi yoke and drive it 
from tho Coast.” 'I'ho Cochin administration had nut boen able to got reiiiforeoinonts even from Ceylon to whom they 
had applied for 200 Europeans and 2ii0 Malays, tlio llovernor in Council of Covlon not being able to spare any troops 
and ‘‘ what makes the danger OTon greater is thst I'lavancnro liiio appointed tho dosorter, Korgoant nnyvensehot, to bo 
General over his troops,” There were ‘‘ aocordiiic to tnir OHlouliitions botweon 300 and 400 of our mon in the service 
of the enemy.” Tho adminiatratinn proposed to ongago ” some thousand ra' n from the Pandy country, those being the 
best fighting men in Malabar,” and to enlist all young lopasses and lasoorinn, their disciplined forces being now reduced 
to 260 Europeans and 3 to 400 Malays. Hut wi'hont roinforeoinonts of disoipliiiod mon they could undortiko nothing 
in the field. Tho demands of tho Malabar administration for Enrol oan troops from Batavia beo,amo more and more 
pre-saing (Letters to Batavia of 17th April and 19th May 1712, in MS. No. 335) and thov began to contom plate the 
necessity of “spending the last drop of thoir blood,” in oef-i co of Qoilon and f’oohin. They asked for at leist 2,000 
troops for tho Travancore war and if the Zamorin also attacked them, ns seemed not unlikely, for 5,000, and however 
deeply engaged tho < 'ompaoy might be in Java, thiiy iusietod that they must have -iOU Europe.ms at loast at once merely 
for garrison duty. The news from Java had deprived tho Company of all its prestige in Malabar Borkenonr, which 
had been conquered in tho preceding campaign, had boon ovaenutod and the few remaining tro. ps were ooncentratoJ 
in the garrisons In July 1742, tho Dutch were actually besieged in their strong fortress of Quilon and '1 ravano..re, 
on Duyvonsehot's advice, made various atleinpte to storm it, in which I o is said, according lo the Dutch iicoonnts, 
to have lost 6,000 to 9 000 men 1 Letter to Batavia, dated 3, d ot August 1742. in MS. No. 336). Ahnu; this time news 
arrived that the new Dutch Governor-General, Van I mlioff, was on his way to the eas' with a large fleet and Travan- 
oore entered into negotiations for peace with tho Dutch who, with Van Imhoff’e approval were willing to treat, reserving; 
their ambitious schemes for the more favourable ocoaston which was nover to occur. 
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complete the work in the same way as I have begun it, at least as far as the river 
.gate. In order to divide up the expenditure somewhat the work may be done in the 
course of three or four years. Since the eoUapse of the waU is due entirely to the 
narrowness of the strip of ground ' on which it is built between the river and the 
Slotendyk ditch (inner fosse) it is most necessary to place planks between the 
masoniy lining and the palisade to stop the action of the water which oozes through 
and graduall}’- carries away the earth. ° 

At Cranganore too all is well except the large gate of the out-Avorks, which has 
-smik a little, but seeing that the same is not of the slightest use or advantage, there 
wiU be no need to spend anytliing on it. 

The fortress at Chettua is Avithout defect as also that at Cannanore, they 
both having been entirely reneAved in my time. Their Eight Worshipfuls have issued 
orders not to break doAAm the old AAmits, until I should have inspected them person- 
ally. Owing to the Avar and other urgent business I haA^e not been able to do so and 
you Avill have to aAvait Avhatever further orders their Eight Worshipfuls may be pleased 
to issue. As for the Residencies on this coast, the one at Tengapatnain is a small mud 
building Avortli nothing, Avhich has been broken doAvn by the enemy. We must try to 
stipulate in the terms of peace that the enemy must replace the building at their OAvn 
expense. In the recent conferences held at Mavdearre they did not seem to raise any 
serious objection to this proposal. The brick storehouse at Peza has remained intact 
if the reports can be believed. The “ Lodge ^ ” at Calicoilan has also been destroyed 
for the greatest part. You Avill have to aAA'ait their W orshipfuls’ orders before repairing 
the budding. By letter, dated 5th November ultimo, Ave have made a proposal to 
construct an ola [palm-leaf]] dAvelling-house and Avarehouse on the shore near Great 
Aivika because the “ Lodge ” is too far inland and the pepper has to be carr ied to the 
ships Avith gr-eat trouble and expense. The brick “ Lodge ” at Porea was built as 
recently as 1736 and is Avithout the smallest defect. 

The Eesidency at Panany [Ponnani] is made of mud and must be rethatched 
■every year Avith neAV olas. In the terms of peace of 1717, article 9, it was stipidated 
that the same Avas to be coAmred with tiles. However, the Zamorin has never consented 
to it. In view of the constant expenses the present state of affairs is objectionable ; in 
other respects the matter is of little importance since the only use of the new residency 
there is to Avatch the wiles of the Court of the Zamorin. In the harbour of 
Condapur at Barsalore the Hon’ble Company has surrounded the “ Lodge ” and 
the warehouse Avith a AvaU, Aihich however is getting old and ruinous. 

’Your Worship has no power to erect new Avooden buildings without the express 
■consent of their Eight Worshipfuls, but as far as I know there is no need for any here 
on this coast except a neAV gun-powdei' magazine at Codan. The cost of this building, 
viz., 4,343-1-8 guilders according to the estimate of our building expert, is being 
reported to Batavia imder express ordem. This building is most necessary not only 
because the powder gets spodt every year in the damp cellar, but is very dangerously 
placed there as being under the guard-post of bastion Ceylon and provided with a 
flooring of common planks. As the matter did not admit of further delay we have 
fitted the loft above the hall of the chief’s house for the purpose, but in time of Avar 
this would be of no use, not to speak of eleAnted places being more exposed to lightning. 
And so let us hope that their Eight Wcrshipfuls may kindly sanction this urgent work. 

Of repairs which reguire undertaking you will find plenty everywhere with so 
many fortifications, “ lodges ” and buildings. StiU in my opinion 24 carpenters and 
10 bricklayers will be sufficient in future in the town here. This number can always 
be increased if necessary from among Topass ATOrkmen,' who may be had Here in large 
nmnbers for one scheUing (six stivers or pence) a day. The work at the church is 
. praeticaEy finished. A new floor wiU be required in the large hall of the Commandeur’s 
house, as the old one is quite rotten and decayed according to the report of the 
Superintendent and the Eoreman of the house carpenters, dated 28th December ulto. 


1 “ Logie ” is used to denote unfortified as opposed to fortified factories. " Logie ” and the verb “ iogeeren ” are 
used of residences of the factors of the I)utoh Company in the earliest records of the Company (first years of the 17th 
centuryV The French afterwards borrowed the word, which does not appear to occur in the French language in this 
nartioulaV sense till the time of Voltaire and Eaynal, back again from the Dutch ;and French “ loges,” interesting bis- 
dorioal eurvivals, stiil eiist at Surat, Calicut, Masulipatam, etc. The equivalent in.the English Company’s records is 
“ houss ”. 
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yncht>'. :ui<l ^ni:illor vr-^.'^oln for tlio u'sr of this ( 'onnimliiJrrv siiul for otlicr 

?('Ulonu'nt.s- on' ('(OHlruotod hriv linn nml stroiu:. 'I'lioir liighl Wornliipfuls liavo 
j^nnotioncif hv lottor tiutnl Ontohor 175 } j llio (’ouNlnictinu of o now yarhl 

in till' plan' of till' " .Miigiiulont! ’■ tnkon l»y tho Anfrri!i pinitos. luni iii;iiin iiy llioir 
ostornu'il iotti’i of till' llmi OetoU-r iT ttf thov huvo saint itmod llio liuilding not only 
of a sloop ftir tlii-i t 'oinniandory hnt of a *;i'oon(i . '-loop n iiich will oomo in n«ofni in 
ordor to Prop oin w orlvtnon oa^-ain d. llou'nitli i-mildoil n U'poii mil' Xo. 7 Inu’i'iingJ 
for your WoivlnpX ovuniili intion on nil louini: I'liat-^ and sailing vcs-ioIh to lio fonnu 

in tliis toMu showiiu; wln n ihov won* Iniilt and in wiiut rondilion thov an' now. 

• • * 

.Sis'iiu: ttr.it no niou' Imildinir i'-’ n'linitcii at tlir ont-soltli’nionts tlio mnniw'r of 
vi's-i'is may noli li- dimini<ia'd nitli m* ^n^ali ndiof in tlio luavy hnrdcns wliioli 
pn’^s with sp. i'ial sovoi ity on tiii-^ t 'oinmandory. 

Xi'.jrrir'.'j. 

Srafaling inoii an- ah\av.- scaifo h"i<> and so!n"!iim-; it is ilinimlt to find tlio 
noross.'it V no'-'<'hi,-t-'j% ,^jjip'- iun'-k''ti-,'i j. (>ut a--' uo inn-n jiiako a viiino of nooo'sity 
',v.» I'.avo pmvid.-d tlio '.lith of *!!•• mnijiia ' Mukhina, a fiidiinj' o.istc] 

uiidor a ip.ins ‘.•■rsjr.o!. ;-. 'rii«*y ha'.'o "o • kilk'd now that we ran dispon-o 

with I'hirojS'an ■-aiior.i on *h>‘ whilo on t!;" yaohts' and .sliiop>. wi' plaoo tin* fow 

.si nnirn at on.i'di<pov:i!. in pot Mom-- and *l'op i^<.cs who li\o lunnd ahoni lion' and who 
tv'ojn to loan) on'ditaldv. In this v, i(y *,>.>■ p.oidi<* v-itii lh“ oars wo ha'.'o. tin’ work is 
doll"' ]>i'o’tv ‘■■.aiicf.-toioriiy and tin- p ndittn •• i*- I’li atiy lodiwod, I'or thi*. ii'.'ison 
vonr V/ordiip's aim •-isonid 1> ’ to imdo' th.*- n •.ti'.'io, nion' and nioi»' tit for this son-ioo. 
Till- si'do of pay is only 

1' rix-doihn o;irh is-Mly and ri,\*dolIar;= ‘rogoo-, and .^ioot•. 

AVjlh tin p-nni-sioii of tla ir Kighl Woi shipfuls voiii Worsliip should inoroase 
l«y a ii’tlo tho pay id tiio >• aho oiv.- nro? s;5ir-f!ir;ion. to I'lir.iuiag/' th*' inm atid 
pio'.i nt tl.oin joinim; tho s,-ivi<-' of oUa-i Ihnojr'an nations wlat alroiidy toinpt tlioin 
very c!''atly l*y pminisino !>■ It. r p.sv. 


/n^afr. 

Indi-iits for na-miiandiso, iMsh, provisjcais. and othoj ii'a.'cssanos ninst he drawn 
up with r-ari ju! oousidi iatioii. ajiprov.'d in * ’ouiirik rind dospati hrd in good time in 
quadrupHtMt*’ to IJatavia. 

AVla n hoiii" indi-nts an- oxi (>nt<-d ni"Mti(>n must not h- omiltod of tho timo whon 
iho saino wo!<? roa'-ivisi horn in arooidan'.'o with oxpn-ss dosiro of onr liiitht M'oivhipfni 
Masli’iv Qlic 8o'.'onto<.'n oontainrd in i-xtnmt from llio indi-n! of rotnni froights from 
India for tl-.c yi-ar 17 ! j. 

}*re‘f7th. 

I’n'S-'iits nuist not ho givoii uiilos-: ila>y havo hren jndi'od nooo.ss^-n-y hv Ihi' 
r'ounci! of Malabar and moioovor tho ostoomod sanolion of their Itiuhl M'orshipfnis 
must Is- souglit Till- cus'toinary pii's-'iits whioh are given to nih-is and incrohanfs 
annually or on oorlain oofcisions must noitlior Ire inoiv-asod, nor dooivast'd, hut. von go 
by pificcdont f'.xci pl. when tho inton-sts of tlio t.’ompanv ahsolutoly demand a oluinge, in 
whicli case their liiglit "Woi-shipfuls have ordered that we m-oil not stand on a Irifii*. 
However, as has Ik-cii said, the .‘^ame mns| In* declared necessary and .sanctioned in 
Council. By letter, dated 7th Se|)leinher !7J<t, their Might Worshijifuls Iiave also been 
pletiscd to order on toy proposal that the jiieseuls given to rulers and to mci'olianls on 
the occasion of the renewal of the pepper contracts must not l)c given until after tho 
confiacts liavo been carried out. 

Coinaijc, * 

Tlie money fonnerl}' oii-cukding on this coast consisted of duonis and Cocliin 
fanams, but as our Hon’blc liftislers have been pleased to resolve not to .send tbc 
former gold coin any longer to Ibis coa.st. tlieir Might A^’’nIs1lipful8 liavo jirovidcd ns 
"with 103,872 Spanish reals which are issued without diflieult}' at tlio mtc of 
10 schellings each, hut according to recent ordoi-s from tlioir Might Womhipfuls must 
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■ for the present nob he reeeived at more than 9 sehellings each. However it is hardlw 
likely that they wiU he brought to the Honourable Company at that mte because the- 
trader’s loss would be too great and foi- the present at least he ean dispose of them 
elsewhere. By letter, dated 11th August, we have also been authorised to indent for 
the necessary pagodas from Ceylon. The Porto Novo pagodas sent to us from Ceylom 
are in great demand and are issued without difficulty at 2 rix-doUars ; hut the merchants- 
confess that they would like Nagapatnam (Negapatam) and Paliaeat (Pulicat) pagodas- 
better stiU. With regard to this specie we have explained ourselves at great length, 
in our recent home letter of the 5th of November 1712.’ 

The fanam mint of the King of Cochin was transferred to the torvn in former- 
tunes with a good object, viz., that we might not he constantly in difficulties for want, 
of fanams, hut still more to prevent the fanams being eoimterfeited, and with the- 
desired result so far. 


The Mint. 

The Mint Masters are appointed by the King [of CJochin, and the Honourable- 
Company has its own representatives there. In the appendix under No. 8 [missingj, 
your W orship will find what the composition of these coins is, and no alteration may 
be made in this respect. 

The Buseruk mint must he set going every time there is a deficiency of small 
coins and for this purpose as much lead and tin as may he neeessaiy must he kept, 
in the wai’ehouse. The different denominations wiU he found enumerated in the- 
report No. 9 [missing]. “ 

The' supply of gunpowder at the end of August amounted to : 


in this to-vvn 


LBS. 

. . . . , . 63,887 

in the fortress of Ooilau 


29,950 

„ ,, Cannanore 


.. 1],43.3 

„ „ Ohettua 


' .. 17,915 

„ „ Cranganore . • 


12,605 



Total’ . . 135,790 

To this has since heen added amount imported by ship “ Pophenshurg” 

from Batavia . . . . 

• • 

50,000 



Grand Total . . 185,790 


^ Porto Novo, Negapatam, Pulicat were factories in the most important of the groups of Dutch Settlements on the- 
main land of India. The group included also Devapatnam (Cuddalore), Sadras, Alasuljpatam, Palcole Draksharama,. 
Bimlipatam, and at one time Golconda and Nagulavamta on the way from Alaeulipatam to Goleonda (see Havart, Val- 
entijn, etc.). They constituted a Governorship with headquarters first at Pulicat, then at Negapatam. A sohelling is 
6 stivers or roughly six penoe sterling. Seah are the Spanish reals of eight, or silver dollars. When the Dutch first 
oam§ East they found “trade conducted with reals of eight, halves and quarters which the Portuguese having first en- 
joyed commerce and navigation in those lands have made known ” (EesoJotion of Mates of Holland, dated Ist March. 
1601). In 1662 their value in the hast was fixed at 60 stivers (Plakkaat, dated 2Jst May 1662), hut this seems to hiive 
heen below the real value, a PlaShaat of the 27th May 1666 fixing the valne of rix-dollars and reals (“' meaning genuine 
Seville and Mexican hut not Peruvian nor Java reals ”) at 60 stivers. The real "as at first the standard coin. It gave- 
way to the rix-rfollar, a silver dollar minted in different provinces in Holland instead of in Spain and its possessions. 
The rix-dollar (48 stivers in the 18th century ) in turn gave way to the rupee or Indian standard coin, which was -ryoith 
26 to 30 stivers. The ducat was the Euro) ean, whtle ihts pagoda was the Indian, standard gold coin. '1 hey -n ere of much 
the same weight, (Ometbing less than half the weight of a sovereign. The usual value of the pagoda -n-as about Si 
rupees, of the ducat about 4 rupees, of the English pound sterling 8 rupees. 

- Biiserwi.— English budgrook, Portuguese bazarueo, meaning possibly baza.ar money, (y. the following passage- 
from Canter Vissehei (1723), Letter XII. " Buseruks are a mixture of lead and tin melted together and hearing on one- 
side the arms of the Company and on the other a figure resembling a harp. They are smelted in moulds, several being, 
stnok together at the side and then cut separate. Sixty of them are equivalent to a Cochin fanam or one stiver and a 
half, BO that if a man were to reckon his capital in this coin he would find himself the possessor of some hundreds of 
thousands. The Coohin fanams are the common money of that kingdom made use of both by the merchant and by the 
Company, which pays its servants salaries in this coin. The right of coining fanams appertains to the king of Cochin 
as supreme authority in the country : hut these monarclis are apt to be defrauded by those whom they appoint to strike 
the coins and the metal has heen found to ho adulterated both in the assay and composition ; consequently the CompaJiy 
have persuaded the king to allow the coinage to take place in the city, reserving to himself the appointment of the mint 
masters and having his own mark stamped n}ion the coin, but placing all under the supervision of the Duleb Commandeur 
who sends commissioners to watch the atiiking, mixing and assaying of the fanams and to see that tJiey have their due 
, weight and value. There is always a deduction of 4 per cent., two for the king ai.d two for the niastcr of the mint, who 
pays all the expenses incurred in the coinage. These fanams are composed of gold, silver and copper, 10 lbs. of the metal' 
being made up of 1 Ib. of fine gold of the highest test, 4^ Ibe. of fine silver and ii lbs. of fine J apan copper. This mixture 
being melted down is then moulded into little balls of the proper weight, and beaten flat with a stamp having certain 
Malabar characters on either side. The coin is small and very inconvenient to handle. The Comp, my derive a profit 
from this coinage as supplying the gold, si.ver and oopnei material.” (Itrury’s translation.) This Cochin <anam was 
locally known as the “ )'ntten.” or new fanam. Specimens may still be seen. The rough value of the putten was a' 
penny half penny sterling, of the budgrook one-tenih of a farthing. 
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Gunpowder. 

Yogi- Worship will haver to obtain fiitnre snpplies of gunpowder from Batavia,, 
inasmuch as Ceylon has herself rim short of that commodity. Wo do not send our 
spoilt, gunpowder any longer to Ceylon to bo made up again, because the Jewish 
gunpowder makers do that work hoi'c even better ; at present they have in hand 
3,100 lbs. of gunpowder rccentl}^ hiiported from Coilan which had lost all its 
strength. 

Provisions. 

The Jews bring in provisions from Anjicaimal [Ernaeulam district], Eepolim 
[Edapalli] and Paro [Parur]. The sea provides us u'ith abrmdance of fish, but it 
cannot be said that provisions are as cheap as in former days ; on the contrary the 
difference is surprising. Pormerly the price of victuals was fixed by the Civil Council 
[Court of Small Causes] ever}' six months and I have several times endeavoured to 
re-introduce this excellent custom, but 1 had to give up the idea for fear we should 
bo starved to death. However exj^iort of provisions should be iwevented as far as 
possible. 

Drinking Water. 

Drinking water is fetched with “ gamels in casks fi’om Peradalva [Ailwaye]; to 
the great comfort of the Company’s servants ; for since this has been done, little has 
been heard of such gross diseases as Europeans were formerly subject to here so long 
as they had to drink the brackish water from tlie wells. Your Worship must take 
care that no improper use is made of the water and that it is not sup^died except to 
those entitled to it. Otherwise the cooly- wages would run up too high ; at the same 
time I think that sufficient precautions have been taken against this by the new regula- 
tions which we made at the meeting of the 7th January ultimo with regard to wages, 
provided the}' arc properly observed, which your Worship should see to.^ 

, Ileat and Bacon. 

Heat and bacon are kept in stock here in the town as wcU as in the other fortresses 
to be used in case of need. Good care should bo taken that they do not go bad. 
The stock should be inspected every six months by officers wlm understand the 
matter and if necessary it should be given fresh pickle. The oldest stock may be 
supplied to the ships even though they are not in vrant of it ; on condition however 
that it is stiU good and fit for use ; it is our Right Worshipful Slnstor.s’ desire that it 
should not be given out in rations in any other ease, but should be tin-own into the 
sea in order of time as will be seen from theii- esteemed letter to Malabar of this 22nd 
October 1699. It must be clearly uudei-stood that tins is only when the provisions 
have gone bad without any one’s fault and only by having been kept too long ; otherwise 
the persons responsible will have to make up the amount. At the same time there is 
little occasion to distribute these pro^'isions as we have been expressly forbidden to 


^ are Email galloys, which could to used ns war galleys in the hsohwater. The follow iiig passages from 

Uamilton’s New Account may ho compared : — 

(1) New Account, 1739, I. 826. “ The Dutch at Oochin to prevent thatMalady (elephantiasis), send Boats daily 
“ toVerapoli, to lade with Email portable csEhs of 10 to 12 English gsillons, to Bcrve the City. The Company’s servants 
“ have their water free of charges, but private porsone pay six ponco per cash, if it is brought to their Houses ; and vet 
“ for all that I’reoaution, I have seen both Dutch Mon and Women troubled with that Malady.” ' ' 

(21 Netv Account, 1739, 1. 321 : “ About 2 Ijoagnes farther up (than Verapoli) towards the Mountains, on the side of 
“ a small hut deep Biver, is a place called Firdalgo, where the inhahitante of Cnohin generally nsscmhle to refresh them- - 
“ selves in the troublesome hot Months of April and May. The Banks and Bottom of the Bivor is clean sand, and the 
“ water so clear, that a small Peehle .Stone may hescon at the Bottom in throe Eathoms water. Every Company 
“ makes choice of a Place by the Kiver’e eide, and pitch their 'l onts, and drive some small stakes before their 'Ponte in 
“ the Biver, on which they hang up clothes for Blinds, to hide tho Ladies when they bathe ; but mo.st of thorn swum 
“ dextrously, and swim under water throu^b,_ the Stakes into the open Biver, whore the Men are diverting themselves, 
and there they d ive, and play many oomid, 'nad tricks, till Breakfast or Supper call them ashore, for it is iM omings and 
“ Evenings that they bathe and swim ; for it.^ ’wjbeat of tho day tho sun scorches. Very often the ladies lay wagers of 
treats with tho Gentlemen, about their s'w..ijlboss and dexterity in swimming, but generally tho ladies win the 
“ wagers, though, I believe, if the Men would use their art and strength, they might win the Prize. The beat of 
“ the day they pass with a Game at card.s or Tables for tre.ats, by which means they fare sumiduousl}- every day some 
‘‘ times in one tent and sometimes in another, and at night, every family sleeps in their own tent, on tho soft clean sand 
“ Males and Females promisoueasly.” The Dutch did not confine themselves and their families within the walls of 
their town. Tho Commandeur had a garden house outside, where Commandeur Angelbeok entertained the King of 
Travsnoore (MS. No. 1299), the handsome British Kesideney on Bolghotty Island has ab.sorhed on old Dutch house as 
tradition and a tablet in the hall bearing the date 1744 A.D. testify, and when Anquetil du Perron was staying at tho 
Town Inn at Coohin in 1767, mine host took him to see his country place. Cochin town has not yet in this year of grace 
1909 a wholesome water-supply for its 20,000 inhahiiants. One proposal is to bring the water by pipes from Alwaye. 
This would cost, it is estimated, 12 lakhs of rupees or £80,000. Another proposal is to bring it by train. Feradalv 'a 
and Firdalgo are corruptions of Portuguese Feira d’ Alva, a name given no doubt on account of the annual fair still held 
at Alwaye at Sivaratri. 
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give them out to the garrison hero ; so tliat it is clear that in time they M'ill become 
unfit for use even M'ilh tlie best of care. Tlie best way to get rid of them is to hand 
over a few casks every year to passing vessels. The year in which they Avere imported 
should be marJeed on them without fail. This I have done in the case of the barrels 
of powder also ; otherwise it is difficult to ascertain their age. 

Company's Servant. 

Tlie Honblc Companj^’s servants under this Commandery need not be 
desciibecl at anA ienj^ih^ as they are known to your Worship. As everyivliere they 
consist of good nion and bad, active men and men Ainthout zeal, and Avould that the 
latter were not in the majority ; but as the Hon’ble Company must be serA'ed by 
men, wc cannot, it is dear, look for perfection. It is impossible for the Chief of a 
Settlement to rnake all the crooked sticks stiaight ; stiU, for the future, it is committed 
to your W'^orship s kind attention to remember the deserving Avhen opportimity offers 
and to recommend them to their llight W orshipfuls. The imdeseiwing should be kept 
to their duty b}' stem measures and should admonition jirove of no aAuil you must 
get rid of them. It must be remembered, however, that their Eight Worshipfuls haA^e 
forbidden such useless persons beiug sent on to them merely by way of getting rid of 
them, but their ehaiactcr should be clearly desenbed in the letters in order that they 
may be sent home. 

With regard to the imjU’OAmment of the Company’s servants their Eight Worship- 
fuls have been pleased to amplify the AA’ell known regulations of 16119 bj'^ means of 
considerations of the Eight Worahipful Van Imhoff included for that purpose in the 
Jfemoir he left behind in Ceylon except the point relating . to shipbuildeis, Avhieh lias 
been modified for this toini, as may be seen in Their esteemed letter of the 30th 
September 17d2. As to the numerical strength of the establishments we have ahvays 
been guided by the regulations of Coimnissar}* Hendrik ZAvaardecroon. During the 
Avar the number has been much increased, but as soon as peace and quiet have been 
restored your Worship AviU liaAm to observe the regulations to the le.tter except as to the 
point relating to the gariisons. 

In accordance Avith a resolution of the 19th instant, even though a 2 )eaee 
should be concluded, the garrisons must be kept on this 3 ’-ear in greater force than the 
sanctioned strength.; however, as soon as the times and circumstances pemiit, your 
Worship should dispense Avith the additional forces. 

Interpreters. 

With i-eference to interpreters I must add a note here that the Interpreter 
Halthazar den BrouAver haAdng died and the head Interpreter Comelis van Meeckeren 
having passed his seventieth year, your Woi-ship must not neglect what is necessary to 
make the three jmung inteipreters Pieter Weits, Willem van derKaa and Hendrik van 
der Linden efficient. Otherwise jmur Worship will often find yourself in great difficul- 
ties ; and because I think it absolutely necessary that the interpreters themselA'es 
should write the olas (though this has never been done here, but a special Malabar 
writer has alAvays been employed) I have made the young interpreters shoAV me an 
ola written by themselves every CA^ening, and if your- Worship continues this practice 
we.. maA’- confidently hope that they AviU. in time become skiLEul therein. 

Deserters. 

In this eoimection something must be said about deserters. On our proposal 
their Eight Worshipfuls have consented by lettei, dated the 7th NoAmmber 1710, 
to issue orders that a cartel of exchange of deserters with the foreign European 
nations on this coast should be estabhshed ; the same Avas communicated to the English 
and Erench, but both excused themseHes on the plea of AA'ant of authority, but 
promised to apply for the necessary authority from their superiors. However AA'hen we 
noticed that the proposal was not to their teste and that the proceedings were being 
spun out, we took the liberty to request their Eight Worshipfuls’ sanction in our 
humble secret letter of the 12th May 1711 to pubhsh a proclamation of General 
Pardon to all deserters. In their esteemed answer, dated the 6th Hovember 1 711, 
sanction was kindly accorded rmder the usual conditions and last jrear a general pardon 
for a period of six months was proclaimed on the 26th February at Coilan and successively 
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HO 

in nil yl'.uvs niuii'r ttin jin iviit'lnni of this Oumiuindniy nml on tlu.‘ 2Jst August tin* tiiiu; 
\vas oxu'udi’d ?r<UJi lluM'Xi'in.ttion nf llu* first jh'i'icti for niK'tlirr six ninnths. Iliis 
-ondod in UinviiS!; *!)<* nutiunitirs nt Afnlu* to suti^'o (t* llic ] ii'iigi ).'.•(•< i t’jii’lo]. JJul iis’ 
jvnding till' oxioutiiin of tho onitol tho noloiitnis oaso ocrurn'd of tin' I modoIi licad 
jjiU'ij'n'tor Innutins Toxoidii of t'oilanund llir soldior l''i-ans lluiiiK'n O . . n of 

CVi'hin. who took trfugi'in (annaiuuv und.-rooviTof the Pivolaniatioii of I’anfon.a full 
ju'oaunt of whioh inoi.imt will Iv found in tin- lottoi-s thou iutondinugofl, the Fivnch 
di’i'hiu'.i that th»y iuul no mind to niuintain tho t'ait'd that had lioon s-dtlod. Witli 
ivcanl to tins YOU niu-l uwiiit tho i>nh-is of tludr liight Worshipruls. As in tlw inoan- 
tinio Wo had I' ooivt'd no answor from tiio Ktnrlish. wo itddroj-'^od ours-dvos ilina-l to 
tlio (hn-onior and Coanod of I'oadMN . who to otir s\irpri‘o lojdiod that tla-y had no 
]>ow.-r to sott!- a o-a!to!. hut jmr-t (ir-t ohtam pormi-sion front England, This 
5 ni»vid ihoir Ihdrlst Wof'ltij'ftils to is-.iio onh>r.- that wo --hfodd pay hai-k tho-j* nations 
in tljcir own <’oi!!. ft imist ho addod laua* thsit in tioiMidanoi' with tt losojuiiiin oi the* 
1 !th in-tant, tho Pr.K'latna.tion of Pardon i . to )«« . xioinlod for aiiotlior yt^ar. yottr 
AVot'ship smiv itivo otTooi !•> tlii ■ af'or my di-partni.' ; J was tmw iiliinr to do this lest. 
tWso \v opU‘, wlio ato vory sittsph' for tlo* most jt^irt, shmtld iniaoliio that tho pioelamation 
fv.isod to K- tn fori'o witlt my d> p.utmo. 


Xtstu f S'rr>tlt‘ <;/:'/ iS'id./Vr/.*. 


Tho {'omp.’.ny's it.it i Vo ‘■■•rvant i a.nd •■nhj'oois oon .i>.! of Topa^^o;. lai'-ooriijs and 
Ahnpr.'.s. 

Tito Top.!--o, oott;.- . low n 111 n . f:. -til tla- pojturrtto o frooti shao--. ami pu-dhly 

«omo iilfoititaat*- iddldton attiontr thorn, '1‘hoy h’avo lioijowi'l and i*a!orn!iy 

prv'sorvod Hot only tlio tt.smo hut tiP. • tho ohur.O'ior of t)s>dr old ma'-ti.'i-.s, 'riit-y :ui» 
jsitlic'ulaily ismiofity, lary attd o,,no,'it.-d jiitd thmnjh tiioy n-o.dvo groat ]'ri\ ilogos ;,t 
thr‘ hands of tl;.- Ifott'ouvddi* t’ojotHiiv tiiid oaiuiot oxjs-ot hottoi troattiionl imdor ii 
Poir.an ( 'athohf { jovoifam ?)! it js tru.- that limy itovortlioh'...; strongly liank'or 

aftor n I'hango, jii. Wi!" only <<•,, oh ar to ns wdii-n hmr yo.ai -■ ago tlio I'lfnch matlo a 
show on tliis roa-t w ith tlodr to ioiaonta.do Ilowoior a h-w mii-t l.'o oxooplod. who 
hdaivo wo!!, at h-a-t ottiwatdly. 'I'ho majotity of thorn find ti livitiir tmdor tho 
Hoii’Ii!'' <'omj*any. Mo,t of tho gatvlon-' and hold-. :ito ii iit/d ont to tlo-m ; many 
of ti’om tiro omp!oi,oi} in tho ‘diipdoiiMing yttid. with tlio honso oai j oiuors and 
in tho Miiithy. '■oino of t!aun as mtoijinUor,', oihors an- s^ihlii.i-..' aini many oarn 
thoir living !»y fi-’iiii::; thoy :doiio onjoy ih" juivilogo of s..lliiijr n-froshna'iits 
1o tho ooji)}»;iny’.s sldps; many al-o fn tliis town lita* Ity :d] kimis of oiafls timi Imtios; 

in IV Won! it may K- said tlstit all o,\-o.-jit ihoso wlio tiio too lar.y to work otut fliul 

means onmigli of livoliiio.id on tin’s roast. N'ovortliojoss-. tlmio aro many tnid indood 
the Iv.st of l!iom who loavo t!io— |>;i!;s without jKo-niissjan and take survioo with the 
Knglisli and I'n tioh. Wo iiavo doiio mir Jw-t to jnovido agtniist litis liy the Ifognltttion 
piddished on tho 2f'<th Hi>jii< in}vcf I7dh. Thos.* p,atph< dioss in tlio jCmopoaii ftishion. 
spf'tik tho PortugifS’ latnrmmo atid hy common oonsont sttunl tmdor tho 
jiiiisdiotioji o) i)io Jlonrtiintldo Company. Thoy mo jml alhnvod to marry williouf a 
h'tfcr of consi-iil fnim llio conitiiandonr -md llioir dispntos aro sotth'd by otir Contis of 
Justice. 


As for the lioad iiitorpretor of tho Fioitcdi at .Miiho, JgnatiusTo.xoida. whoisa hnni 
.subject of tho Ilonddo Company aiifi first of all ontoroil thoir .sot vice, ho tiskcd ns fo 
inform him whothor ho could tivail liimsidf of tho Gciionil Pardon which was pnhlishcd 
on the 2Gth Fchnitiry 1712. V*'o loplicd that ht* could tind ho btund tin opportnnilv 
to take n.'fngc in tho Fort at CanriaiioiY.* on (ho .‘JOlli !May last year, and has imon pitt- 
loeted hy tts notwithstanding tin; many protests of the French, which yottr AVorship 
will find in the Lettordiook of foreign iialions togclhor with our tin.swcr. With 
rciraid fothis yottr 'W'orshij) will httveto awitil, (ho answer of thoir Fight AVorshijtfuls, 
■wlio wore icspecifully infonnod of the iitaUor hy Icttor of the f Olh July following, 

I have also granted ti lei lor of pardon to Domingo Fodrigucs, the inlorproter of 
tho Englisli tit Ansjenga and at the .same time of the king of Tiavaneoro. Ifc jtloadcd 
that lie could not. conic over to us at, oueo on the ground that liis snnill fortune was 
outstanding timong the natives. He assured me at the same time that he would 
'inetinwliile discover all secrets to me; to which end I have had a eorre.spondenco kept 
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up with him. At last I discovered that he was a traitor who showed aU his letters to- 
the commandant of Ansjenga or to the king before they were despatched and so he 
must not he allowed to enjoy this privilege (of Pardon). Captaia Silvester Mendes is. 
the head of the Topasses. He is a man of good conduct and particularly conversant 
with the affairs of Malabar. I have made use of him with great profit m the service 
^of the Company. 

Lascorim. 

The Laseorins are natives of Malabar, converted from all castes to the Popish faith 
by the Roman priests. Their numbers increase daily wondeiHilly because a Malabar- 
losing his caste for a trifle, is a dead man or a slave if he cannot reach a Christian chm-ch 
in time. Being baptised in a Christian church he becomes the subject of the- 
Hon’ble Company and consequently a free man whom no one would dare to molest. 
Even though this may not be exactly the intention of the Hon’ble Company, still the 
Reverend Bathers at least have so understood the matter and explained it to the native 
princes. The conversion of the heathen is in itself a laudable thing and we have no- 
grounds for opposing it strongly, but matters had gone so far that we had ground to fear 
great difficulties ; for it is in fact unreasonable to screen evildoers Indiscriminately in 
this way from the lawful punishments which, according to the law of the land, they 
should suffer for tlieir crimes. The result is that the displeasure of the native princes . 
falls on the Hon’ble Company, and as to our knowledge such a policy has never been 
authorized by our Supreme Government, at least in such circumstances, we gave the 
princes to understand that this abuse has never been approved by us. However the 
Reverend Bathers none the less continued to exercise their ill-directed zeal and without 
waiting for any instructions baptised such evildoers and then wanted to help themselves 
to the church taxes, granted, so they said, by Cherum Femmal. AU this caused so • 
much confusion -and disturbance that we were obliged to bring the Cathohc priests 
under the jurisdiction of the Company under some control m the matter by means of ' 
the Regulations issued on the 7th September of last year. Their Right "Worshipfuls’ 
esteemed approval must be awaited. 

The above mentioned Laseorins use the Malabar language, laws and dress.. 
Many of them are employed in the service of the Company as soldiers, others find a 
living in agriculture. In criminal proceedings they are dealt with in accordance with 
the Company’s laws, but it seems to me that in civil proceedings this cannot be- 
conveniently done because in this respect Malabar law has been fuUy introduced and 
is in use among them ; moreover four courts of justice woidd not suffice to settle aU the 
disputes of these men, which rarely involve more than three or four rix-doUars, and so- 
the costs unavoidably incurred in our courts of justice would usually be greater than 
the ammmt in dispute. At the same time justice must he administered for these 
people and three rix-dollars is with them a capital on which their welfare depends. 
To the great satisfaction of these poor people I have settled the matter as follows ; If ' 
the litigating parties cannot agree each must nominate two of his good friends as good 
men and true to inquire into the matter and settle the dispute ; if these cannot agree ■ 
amono- themselves they are allowed to increase tlieir number by adding tivo more 
arbitiutors and if even then they cannot settle the dispute, I added two of their chiefs 
or sometimes others and the matter is then decided by a majority of votes. If the 
loser is not satisfied with the decision he is referred to the Commissioners of Small 
Causes, but recourse is seldom taken to them. It is true aU this gives some trouble- 
to tlie Chief of the Settlements but in my opinion no other cx^iedient can be 
discovered. 

‘ With regard to the Laseorins I must add that some 300 of them deserted during 
the last campaign, and man}^ of them took the Company’s muskets with them. Those- 
who could be ai-rested have been thrown into prison until we should hear then’ Right 
Woi-shipfuls’ pleasures concerning them, because the judge seemed to make difficulties 
about punishing them in accordance with the provisions of the Regulations, hoping that 
owino- to the large number their Eight Worshipfuls might deal with them in eonfonnity 
with Bieir usual clemenc}’ ; otherwise the guilty peisons will be forced to seek refuge 
in far distant places and so the Hon’ble Company would be deprived of so many 
useful subjects. However the leaders and those who took with them the Company’s- 
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muskets should he excepted from this eonoession iu order to make an example for the 
future. By the common consent of all Thomas de Britto was appointed last year 
Captain of the Lascorins, hut since that time he has heeome addicted to drink and as 
we seldom see change for the better among these men your Worship’s choice may fall 
on the Lieutenant of the Lascorins, Francisco de Souza, a hrave soldier, a faithful 
servant of the Company and an honourable man h 

Mukkums. 

The Muquas (Mukkuvas) or Christian fishermen who live along the coasts of Cochin 
stood formerly under the Portuguese and afterwards under the Hon’hle Company 
as appears from the treaty between the Hon’ble Company and the kings of Cochin 
concluded on the 20th of March 1663 ; in which in the ninth article it is expressly stated 
that aU the Christians who had stood from of old under the town of Cochin and were 
living along the coast must remain under the jurisdiction of and stand only under the 
judges attached to the Hon’ble Company and the Governor of Ceylon on condition how- 
ever that under a further treaty made with the abovementioned kings dated the 25th 
of February 1664, they must pay certain taxes to the king as required by old custom. 
This point being so clearly set forth one would suppose that there is no possible 
room for dispute, but the ambition of the Malabar rulers is so great that in spite of the 
treaties the kings of Cochin have often attempted to filch the jurisdiction over the 
Muquas from the Hon’ble Company. This had gone so far lately that the Hairs 
of Cochin not ordy id-treated these people shockingly and plundered their houses but 
wanted to drive them away and force them to live in the Dutch town. Seeing that it 
was not only just but quite necessary to support them on account of the great services 
which they render the Hon’ble Company, we were obliged to send a couple of 
companies of soldiers to Manieordi [Manacoram] ; the result was that His Highness has 
repented and promised not only to have thi plunder restored, but never more to molest 
them. In return the Hon’ble Company has promised to see that the Muquas pay their 
taxes without fail to His Highness. 


Coolies. 

The coolies that are daily required in the service of the Company are got by the 
Press Master from among the Christian Muquas who Hve along the coast between 
Cochin and Manieordi. They are paid from one to two fanams per diem according to 
their abilities. Whenever a large number is required 'the interpreter must write an ola 
to the headman of the Muquas who live between Manieordi and St. Andries, who must 
supply as many coolies as are indented for. The regulations against the abuses for- 
merly practised in this matter are known to your Worship and must be carefully 
observed. 


Roman Catholic Priests. 

The above-mentioned three classes of people belong to the Eoman false doctrine 
which has been introduced here everywhere by a swarm of priests. According to the 
treaties there must be no Jesuits in Cochin territory, but in some places only there 
may be Franciscans. The Carmelites, however, again returned to this coast in the 
year 1701 with the permission of our Worshipful Masters and have established them- 
selves at VarapoUy [Werapolyj three (Dutch) miles from this town; they must comply 
with certain conditions as may be seen in our Masters’ esteemed letter of the fcth 
April 1698, and they have observed them fairly well. The Jesuits also, but m'thout 
our consent, have returned and havo made their nests in the lands of Coddaeherry 
Caimal and Murianatty Hambiav. In spite of our many endeavours we have not yet 
been able to expel them ; which, however, were much to be wished for many weighty 
reasons. 

For the last six or seven years I have not allowed Jesuits in this town nor suffered 
any of their disciples to be appointed to minister in the parishes which are under the 
jurisdiction of the Hon’ble Company. These parishes are eleven in number viz. 
St. Louis, Sr. Saude, Mattanehery, Ba}q)in, Cruz de Milagre, Pahport, Cranganore' 


’ The mteorins at Cochin were ‘‘ an fhheritanco Irom the PorlogaGEe ” : they were descendante of “ Sho-ana 
and other low castes” (Letter to Bataria of 16th May 1741 in MR. No. S3 5). ° 
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Balarpavty, Anjioaimal, Bendurh', Palurh’ K This last parish Avas established hy a 
leprous Portuguese Major aud for this reason it stands ^vithout doubt under the Hon’ble 
Company although the king of Cochin maintains the contrary. MHienever a Vicar 
■svas required I have chosen peisons who have done their couise of study under the 
Bishop at Verapoly, who must ordain them. This has made the Jesuits extremely 
bitter against me, and they in their turn have endeavoured according to their well- 
knouTi maxims to bring much hann on me, but this must not frightenN-our Worship 
from doing what is in your power to oppose their intrusion beoause the Company’s 
service demands it and our supreme authorities earnestly desire it. 

I could suitably enlarge m3’ remarks on this subject ^vitll a description of the S3’rian 
or St. Thomas Christians who, according to the Companj^s orders, must be protected 
above all otheis ; of whom a large number have become Komans but have retained the 
ritual and language of the Syrian Church and who in consequence of their antiquity 
think themselves far superior to the other Malabar Chiistians ; but m}’’Avork increases to 
such an extent owing to the divereitj’’ of the topics that I prefer to refer 3'our Woiship 
for further information to the old papers andehiefl}' to my special letter dated the 16 th 
of Ma}’ 1741 and addressed to their Right Woishipfuls the High Indian Government 
at Batavia as I have nothing to add to what I said there 2. 

Next we come to a most important point: — 

Economy. 

In aU 3’our doings 3’our Woi-ship should practise economy if 3’ou wish to give 
satisfaction and reap honour. B3’ econonn* I imdersiand not a perverse but a ])ro])er 
and well regulated management and earefull3’ thought-out thrift. Indeed the 
Hon’ble Compan3' would profit little if onl3’- for the pui-poso of boasting greater 
gains aud less expenditure, one were in order to save charges to neglect to have the 
necessar3’- repairs done to buildings requiring them and to vessels or to refuse to givo 
the native chiefs a present at the right time, b3' which the Hon’blc Compan3’ 
might gain some considerable advantage, and so on ; but both in the management of 
the Compan3’’s goods and in the lessening and pruning of all unneccssaiy expenses 
careful consideration is evei;3'where neeessar3’. 

No doubt the burdens will be greatty liglitcned as soon as the war is over and all 
the fortifications and other woife have been finished, but tliis goes without sa3’iDg. 
Tour Worship should, however, endeavour to surpass in this point 3’our Worebip’s 
predecessora who lived in peaceful times and who built nothing of impoi-tancc. To this 
end I would recommend to your Worahip to use as an example aud a guide the books 
of Commi39ar3’ and Com maudeur Marten Huisman of ]iapp3’ inemoiy. To my mind he 
of all the t’ommandeurs deserves the greatest praise in this respect and if 3’oui- Woisliip 
would be pleased to look over them item b3’ item it would bo eas3’ foi- 3’our 'Woi'ship 
to discover where most abuses are practised aud to correct them. It is espcci!dl3’ 
necossarv before the accounts of the trade books are closed and before tho3’ are read in 
Council for 3’our Worahip to have them carofnlh’ checked b3’ two capable jwisons, 
because othenvise man3’ abuses are practised in this matter to the great damage of tljo 
interests of our Lords and Masters. 

The Ilon’blc Compan)’ has no outstanding debts with the moiehants bore and 
it is also ontirel}’ contniiy to the Compan3’’s orders to give occasion for them 1)3’ supph’- 
ing merchandise on credit- 

However at the rcquo.st of tlio king of Cochin e.ash and ammunition to the value 
of T.olS^'j rix-dollars liave been supplied to the now ruling Prinoe of Berkenonrfor 
the continuation of t he war, as appears from a bond cxeculod b}' him and fiated the 
Slh of November 17 J 1 . His Highness the King of Cochin guaranteed this sum and 


^ Thri’* holf '. in tli»' oritfltml MP, kI tJ::^ point and Crti? do MilftfTT* ato iuf.orr.T M*’ ; 

|tyt T havo tt*> iliit 1 Irivo corro'^Jly Cotshtn. {'xx't do MiUfjrp Ia 

for Ort' <>'>*•■< ; tho rutrarjo i ; it I-* of tJio eonrinpc. tyroe f a rfri*^** 

crt'fS'ttrd Vy aTs r "srhirli fvi'jfpJ it« uay to Med. I wtn jeforrisoi Ly J, 

th*' c'tnrtb of Sertiptru S m i\t*’ tJdrd c'tnTrh 4>rt Ih** ?jntU in '1*?.** OfUT 

Ki.d Ilal.trytrty (VnUrj-^min) alt /in»t Ii»» tn Vj-p^r-^r. t« 

rrr.vt'jla’n ovr'^***** M^V:v':tVr ttnd {r V irdnrti y. 

c‘t 
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it may be recovered without difficulty out of bis tolls. For your' Worship’s inform- 
ation I must remark here that His Highness would be glad to get his guai-antee 
cancelled on the plea that he never gave his consent, but the matter is too well known 
for any doubt to be possible. Not 'only did we have the monej’^ delivered to the king 
of Cochin by the Company’s merchant Ezechiel Eabbi but an agreement was drawn 
up in our presence between the King and the Prince that the lands of 
CavaUamangalam situated in Berkencur should be given to the king of Cochin in 
pledge until this smn should be repaid. Both parties also examined and aeeepted the 
aforesaid account here at the Court. So your Worship should feel no sjnnpathy for 
these unfounded pleas but should continue to withhold the King’s tolls and mint dues 
until the full amount has been paid ; nor should you take the slightest notice of the offer 
of the Prince to pay this debt to the Hon’ble Company himself since you can put 
little trust in the promises of these Princes and we would never have lent this money 
had we not reekoned on the tolls of the king of Cochin which safeguard the 
Hon’ble Company against aU loss and risk. 

In the same manner a loan of 11,033 ^* 2 * 5 - rix-doUars has been made to the Sig- 
natty on a bond for 6,033^y-g- and on good security for 5,000, which wfil have to 
be recovered out of his pepper toUs. Appended for your Worehip’s consideration is a 
separate memoi’andum about these two items, No. 10 of the annexures [missing]. 

Peace Negoiiaiions. 

During this war we have endeavoured to open peace negotiations ^vith the Kaja 
of Travancore every year before the beginning of the campaign but this proud prince 
has not condescended to reply to our friendly olas on the subject. Last year he sent 
some persons to Ohmanur to treat -with us, but liis demands were so unreasonable that 
we could not listen to them. This was all the more surprising as the Company’s arms 
were at that time prospering greatly and we had recently conquered the province of 
Climanur and were ready to invade Attinga ; you may easily judge from this how 
presumptuous he has become since we have had to leave the field. However on 
concluding a peace with the Signatty at Manattu in September last, His Highness 
expressed in strong terms to the kings of Cochin and Tekkencur liis great desire to 
become reconciled with the Hon’ble Company and he requested the above-mentioned 
kings to effect this by their mediation, adding threats in case they should be found 
careless on this point. We then flattered ourselves that a reasonable peace might be 
expected in the near future. But the above-mentioned mediatoi-s were by no means 
anxious to exercise their good offices and in spite of our many requests and 
exhortations we could not get even so far in three months as to get a place fixed for 
the negotiations. As it was quite apparent that there would never be any end to this, 
we resolved to leave those unwilling mediators alone and to address ourselves direct 
to the king of Travancore. Outwardly he showed hunseff very wiUing and sent 
his representatives Krishna Anavv", the DeUawa and Cuehu Mussadu to Mavilcarre, 
a place situated in the little kingdom of DeMartha ; Ezechiel Eabbi and the Captain of 
the Topasses, Silvester Mendes, were sent to the same place on behalf of the Company. 
After the lapse of a month, matters had proceeded so far that we were on the point of 
sending some members of our Council thither to settle the affair finally. But the 
Travancore Ea jadores, with their usual craftiness, all of a sudden and quite unexpect- 
edly declared that His Highness had changed his mind and refused to approve vffiat 
they had conceded and that it would be necessary to go witli them to His Higlmess 
at Tiiwauanda Poram (Trivandi-ura) to settle these points. Our representatives 
gathered from various circumstances that if they refused they would be taken by 
force and so pretended to agree to the proposal and only asked to be allowed to go to 
Cochin fii-st, to receive further instmetions from us. In this way they escaped from 
the hands of those faithless Malabaris. A full account of aU this will be found in 
the coirespondcnce which has been collected in a sejiarate bundle, and in the papere 
concerning the peace negotiations with the representatives of the king of Travancore 
at Havilearro and to avoid prohxity I refer your Worship to those documents. 


' UalaTa. rrimi’ Jlinistcr, correpponditig ■n-Jtli the modern Diman. Thip D.-slama’s name mas Eama Is-or 
according to Shnngoony Monon and Nagam Aiyar. Cnclm Mussadu is given as T.-ilavadi Knnja Mutada tCariakarby 
CSC auUiorilics, 
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In. the meantime we strongly remonstrated against , sneh proceedings with the 
Eaja of Travancore and His Highness seemed to he sorry and requested that the 
former representatives should once more be sent to the Quilon Paro^ to reopen the 
negotiations. Having thought over the matter carefully it was decided in the Council 
of Malabar that the undersigned himseh should go to' the coast of Travancore together 
with the ships and smaller vessels which were on hand, since owing to the distance of 
the place and the usual dilatoriness of the Malabaris in hansaeting business tliere 
would not otherwise be the slightest hope of settling the matter this good monsoon ^ ' 

With this view the Captain of the Topasses Silvester Mendes was sent in advance 
to re-open the negotiations which had been broken off. He arrived at Paro and began 
again to treat with the above-mentioned Eajadores. In his letter of the 18th of 
Pebruary he intimated that he had no great hopes of success and as a matter of fact on 
my arrival at Quilon I found the said representatives entirely untractable. Having 
agreed with them on some point one day they had no scruple about retracting next 
day and always on the plea that such was His Highness’s pleasure, hinting that it was 
wrong of His Highness to be so changeable. The more concessions I made, the more 
impertinent became their demands. , 

However after much trifling, we had proceeded so far that we had hopes again 
• of seeing a satisfactory settlement of affahs before long ; but this did not last long. 
On the third of this month the said Captain of the Topasses came to me with the news 
that His Highness had made known his final decision viz. that His Highness deehnes 
to deliver up the deserters nor will he return the guns, war ■material, cash and other 
effects taken in the war, on the ground of a counter account which His Highness had 
handed in of all the damages he had suffered durmg the war alleged to amount to fuUy 
3 or 400,000 rix-doUars ; the promised pepper would be supplied for not less than 54 
rupees a candy ; the old contract must be annulled, the Company’s merchandise must 
pay duty in His Highness country ; the Hon’ble Company must assist His Highness 
when necessary not only with gunpowder and lead, but also with cannon, mortars, 
bombs, bombardiers, gunners and musketeers. The Hon’ble Company must fight 
the Prench if they should try to compel His Highness to keep his promises with regard 
to Collet je [Colachel] and also keep the Armanese^ out of His Highness country ; if His 
Highness wished to go to war with any one, the Hon’ble Company must bind 
herself to remain neutral ; and shnilar absurdities ; and as the above-mentioned Captain 
had had some difficulty in obtaining permission to come to me, I did not thinlc it 
advisable to send him there again, but wrote to His Highness’s representatives that 
their proposals being unacceptable I did not wish to treat any further, but would taice 
my departure. I requested that the baggage of Silvester Mendes might be sent on. 
The request was granted and with the' same messenger four olas arrived, two for the 
officer in command of the troops and two for the above-mentioned Captain. "With their 
usual craftiness they pretended in these olas that they had not been able to understand 
why the negotiations has been broken off and asked to be told the reason and made it 
pretty clear that they would be glad to re-open them. I at once sent them a new draft 
of several articles so drawn for the most part apparently as they themselves had desired 
but really cut on an entirely different model and subject to the approbation of their 
Eight Worshipfuls, with the view, as there was little hope of a reasonable peace, that 
this expedient might at least be looked on as involving a year’s trace and meanwhile 
we could recover our captives and war material and also live m peace until the answer 
of their Eight Worshipfuls should arrive. 

Upon this thekiug at once sent his representatives, who had ah-eady returned to him 
at Atingen, back again to Paro and wrote in very friendly terms that he would endeav- 
our to settle the dSferen'ces in two or three days and that there were only one or two 
points which were to be altered, adding that he had not been able quite to understand 
some things in the draft. I despatched the late Captain of the Laseorins, Isaac Isaaeksz 
(who had meanwhile been sent for from Cochin on account of the ignorance of the 
interpreter Alewijn) and also the Captain of the Topasses, Silvester Mendes, there to 
inquire of the representatives what His Highness wished to have changed in the treaty 


' Varai (Paravar) Boath ol ftailon, distinguished from Iho kingdom of Parur (Paravut) in tho north. 

* Monsoon hero, as commonly = season. The good monsoon is the dry season. 

s Armancso, i.f., tho people of tho Aramana (Malaynlaml or Aranmanai (Tamili or Court. The Court referred to is 
donhtless that of the Muhammadan Narrahe who claimed tribute from Travancore. 
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■a-ncl to explain lo them what they protended not to underatand. Next day these 
•officers informed ns in a short letter that there was no change for tlic better and that 
in spite of their S])eeious promises all the Ti-avancore proposals were full of craft and 
ambiguity ; and in fnet llis Highness declared stinight out in an ola received on the 
6th instant that he was not inclined to conclude the treaty of peace subject to the 
approbation of their ]?ight AV'oi'shipfuls nor to forego his uni-easonable demands. So 
we ordered our representatives to return to Coilan. Thus ended the peace negotiations 
nt Pulicairo. All that took place there may be seen in detail in a bundle of papere 
connected with the peace negotiations at Puhearro with the representatives of the 
king of Tnivancore. 

Mean while the king of Tnivanonre does not seem lo be disinclined' to rc-opon the 
negotiations once more with your 'Woi-ship though 1 cannot, quite understand with 
what object; ])eihap3 he wants to see whether your Wor.shi]) will show a little more 
complijmec or, being particularly embittered against me, he would rather settle the 
matter with your Worshii). Jly opinion is lliat your Worship should not refuse to 
treat with him, and as I ani convinced that, there is no chance of a reasonable peace 
without having a powerful force in the field, there will be no need for hurry but you 
may take things quite easy after their own fashion and in the meantime you will have 
peace. It would be more in accordance with the rc.spoct due to the Company imd safer 
for their representatives if a neutral place is fixed upon for the conferences. 

The 

The Signatty [king of Quilon] paid me a visit on the 27th of February last on 
board the ship “ I'opkensburg ” and deela red that he was more than ever incensed 
against the king of Travancore. Ho requested me to assist him on behalf of the 
Company with men, money, war material and rice. I refused His Highness’s request 
explaining that as His Highness had received (back) most of his lost lands as a present 
from the Faja of Ti-avancoro, ho must for the future or at least for the present not 
think of going to war ; his ciieumstauces by no means justify it and the Hon’ble 
Conqiany is not inclined to permit of such a step being taken at its expense, just to 
humour the whims of His Highne.ss, who has promised in the treaty of peace lately 
made to deliver an clejihant, and the arrears of four years’ tribute amounting^ to 
28,000 gallioons to the Ti-avancoro Ihija next April 

At present he does not seem to be at all inclined to jiay although the limes and 
circumstances make it imperatively necessary that he should ; else he will run the risk 
of being turaed out of his lands for a second time. However on , his repeated and 
pressing request, we have promised His Highness to assist him as far as possible with 
powder and lead and if the lines [f.e. Quilon lines] should be again invested also 
with rice for cash payments. I have also granted His Highness two ])a.ssos for fifty 
candies of cotton each, since the Hon’ble Com])any will make no further purchases 
of that article this year owing to its excessively high price and tlio interests of the 
Company require us to support and shore up this Raja so far as it can be done 
without injui'y to the Hon’blo Company. His Highness has also promised to send 
the beam supplier to your A^'ortshiji to make a written contract 


’ Gallioon (balyan) fanams were, hh kbowii in the note at p. Cl above, about aiz to tlio rupee at this time ■ to 
that the tribute imposed by Travancoto ou Quilon waa a little over its. 1,000 per annum besiilcB an elephant. ’ 

- The 3IS. contains a few more pages 'bat they are much mutilated and do not seem to have boon of ere.at 
interest ; the inovomonts of certain ahipa are referred to, and i-omo account is given of the Comp.iuy’s dubisbcs. ° 
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PBEFACE. 


It is n siaiidiug order in India that tbe retiring Chief of a Settlement should 
leave a memorandum on the administration for the guidance of his successor. When 
I came here, my predecessor had not been able to do so owing to pressure of work 
and indisposition. As I had no knowledge whatever of Malabar, I had recourse to 
reading the records; first those beginning from the year 1753 (because since that 
time the Company’s system here has been changed) and afterwards those of earlier 
times. This has been a great help to me. Now that it has pleased the High Indian 
Government to recall me and to appoint your Worship as my successoi', with 
special orders to place at your Worship’s disposal a concise memoir, I could not 
think of a better plan (although your Worship is not so much in want of instruction 
as other people would he on account of your well-known knowledge of the administra- 
tion) than to give an account of particulars which cannot easily he learnt all at once 
either by reading the old papers or by making enquiries from the natives, which 
methods, however industrious one may be, involve some expenditure of time. For 
the same reason I have given a somewhat detailed account, of Nabob Hyder Aly 
Khan, which gives at one view and connectedly the history of our relations with him. 
This could otherwise only be gathered from the letters despatched and received. 
Now-a-days one cannot be too watchful nor careful in matters regarding tliis 
formidable conqueror. Tour Worship might later on read through the original 
documents at your convenience. A narrative of this deseription I consider all the 
more necessary, because the affairs of Malabar, the one more, the other less, arc so 
inextricably mixed up and mutually connected that if yon should wish at the 
outset of your administration to meddle with an affair of little importance (no matter 
what good object you may have in view), it might sometime or other cause a derange- 
ment which, on account of your not being acquainted with the particulars, could not 
have been anticipated. Accordingly I liave set before myself first to treat of Malabar 
in general, then in particular the four kings of Malabar oi* principal kingdoms of 
which it consists, and also those kings who, though they do not belong directly to 
Malabar, stand in some relation to it ; next the inliabitauts of this countr}', and 
then further the properties, interests, revenues and domestic economy of the Company 
in the separate chapters which follow this preface. 

Although I should have liked not to have been tied down to writing a memo- 
randum on account of my occupations and the inconveniences to which I have for 
some time past been subjected, and for these reasons I had intended to execute this 
work concisely, it has insensibly grown more bulky than I expected, because during 
my time of office I made a practice of noting things which appeared to be of some 
use. Owing to this I could go ou writing without continually consulting papers 
and the desire. to expatiate a little here and there has continually crept upon me. 

Moreover during my spare hours I did something in the way of enquiring for 
my own amusement into the origin and progress of the so-called St, Thomas’ Christ- 
ians, Homan Christians and Jews here, dissertations on which subjects, covering 
some sheets of paper, I have added to this almost word for word as I had put them 
together, except the dissertation on the Jews, on which subject I have for some years 
conducted a correspondence with Mr.’s Gravenzande, minister of the Divine Word 
at Middleburg in Zeeland, who offered the contents of our correspondence to the 
Zeeland Society of Sciences at Flushing ; and it has been inserted by the said society 
in the 6th volume of its published Proceedings. So with regard to the Jews I have 
mentioned only the principal matters ; save that, when I thought that it might be of 
use, I have added also some particulars obtained here since that time, e.g.^ a second 
and third translation of the charter which the Jews here, obtained from the Ma.labar 
emperor Cherumperumal, besides the reasons why there was formerly such a bitter 
hatred between the white and black Jews and a few other passages which may best 
be noted in the reading. 
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JIOENS. 


As various secret points are referred to in this writing, I have without exactly 
naming them as far as possible employed general expressions and preferred to direct 
your "Worship to the secret documents, letters and resolutions by indicating the dates, 
so that by turning them up, you may find full information regarding the matters 
referred to. 

I have dealt in the same way with matters which are not secret in themselves but 
.only relate to arrangements in the matter of the domestic economy and other interests 
of the Company here, because a special mention and discussion of all these things 
would have extended this writing considerably beyond even its present dimensions.^ 


^ The Hyder Aly Khan mentioned above is the famous flyder Aly of Mysore, the most determined and snooessfnl 
of the native enemies of the East India Company in Southern India ; the St, Thomas’ ChrisHans are the Syrian Christ- 
ians of Malahar who claim to he a church founded by the Apostle St. 'Dhomas ; Cheiumpernmal (Cherumdn Perum&l) 
is the mythical founder of several of the great families of the West Coast ; the Supreme Government’s orders to Moens 
to write a “ Concise Memoir ” will be found in letter from Batavia, dated 30th September 1780,, in M.S. Ko. list ; 
the contents of Moens’ correspondence about the Cochin Jews will be found in Busching’s Magazine, volume 14, Halle, 
1780 ; and a review thereof in the Bepertorinm fflr biblisehe und morgenlandisohe Litteratur, Leipzig, 1781. 
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CHArTER 1. 

3ULAJiJl! aKHlUiAt. 

If ever imicli has been -writton and thought in difTorent ways about any factory 
of the Company in India, it has been undoubtedly about Jlalabar, where matter has 
constantly been furnished by changes and revolutions. 

Malabar is the latest conquest taken by the Company in India from tho 
Portuguese; for immediately after it was taken the tidings came that peace with 
Portugal had boon made and ratified. 

In tbc year 177 ‘J various ugly rumours were ourrent about tho Portuguese in 
connection both with this town and Ceylon, which were montioned by me in my 
letter, dated 2dth May of that same year, to the then first Advocate’ of tho Company 
Mr. Yan dor Hoop. This letter was dc.spatchcd overl.'ind privately as there was at 
that time no opjiortunity to send it by ship. A copy of this letter will be found at 
the Secretariat and I refer you to the same. 

The rumour.s in connection . witli this place came among other things to this : 
viz., that tho Portuguese had made preparation to re-establish thcunsclves in India 
and that they would first cl.'iim this town under pretext that it was talcon after peace 
was made. These rumours were fairly gcnoi-al and oven considered probable, 
because just at that time there were really many improvements and changes for the 
better introduced at Goa with regard to sea artillery and militar}’ reorganisation as 
also with regard to their political administration. But since tlicn these rumours have 
again gradually disappeared. 

It is mentioned in tlie “ Ynderlandsche Ilistorio ” (tho National History) 13th 
volume, page H7S, that in the year 1(169 it was agreed between Holland and Portugal 
that Cochin and Oanuanore tmild remain Dutch, ax a pledge for arrears, which were 
still due io the States hy Portugal. Whether these arrears liavo ever been settled and 
whether since then anything has been agreed to about these two towns, tho Vader- 
landsehe Historic ” docs not mention. 

Cochin was conquered in January and Cannanoro in February 1663. Peace -was 
made on the 6th August J 661, but the ratification or sanction was not exchanged 
mntuallj" before the 15th December 1662 according to tho same “ Vaderlandsche 
Historic,” page 72 ; and the proclamation was issued on tlie 11th March 1663. 
According to the 6th article of the treaty of peace, hostilities wore to cease two 
months after the ratification in Europe and in other regions after tho proclama- 
tion of peace. Now as the proclamation of peace was publislied at tho Hague only in 
March 1663, it follows that tho proclamation in India must have taken place consider- 
ably later and so Cochin and Cannanoro are legal conquests ; but why it was then 
agreed upon io keep Uiese places as a pledge for arrears is a puzzle to which I can 
suggest no solution ". 

However, I was once told here by a Portugue.se in the coui’se of a conversation, 
as a fact which was commonly accepted and believed by,,his nation, that tho Portu- 
guese, after peace was made, would undoubtedly have received back the tOAvn of 
Coclrin, if they had been willing to make good tho expenses Avhieh the Dutch gave 
out they had incurred before and after the conquest of the tow'n, and the amount of 
which was so excessively largo that Portugal could not see her way to paying it. 

But be that as it may, our rights have been sulEeiontly established by a 
possession of more than a hundred years quod ad jus, and we ought to maintain then 
quod ad factum. 


* The first Advocate was an important oDloial of tho Company in Holland; ho noted as Soorotaiy and one of 
his duties was to draft the letters to India. 

* T have explained tho matter and oorrootod tho dates in my introduction, pp. 18-19 above. 
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Since my arrival here, T have tried as much as possible to find out what happened 
between the tune the Portuguese first visited this coast and settled down and the time 
the Company took it and dislodged them, with the view, of filling up the gaps in the 
history of that time and also to obtain something for our guidance from this or that 
event or Irom the Portuguese policy and administration during the period of their 
prosperity. However, I could discover nothing special which is not already chroni- 
cled by Portuguese and other public historians with the exception of some particulars 
■which relate only to the clergy. These particulars I could only obtain from the 
notes and traditions of the Eoman priests. I will insert them where it will be most 
suitable. 

The reasons why the Company kept this conquest after taking it from the 
Portuguese seem to have been on the one hand because it was thought that Malabar 
would yield much (but it has turned out otherwise) and on the other hand with the 
view of not allowing our competitors to get a lodgment too near the coast of Madura 
and the island of Ceylon. 

The coast of Malabar is situated to the nerth of the equator, mostly about 10° 
latitude and stretches out from Cape Comorin in the south to the promontory of 
Montedilly ^ in the north. In olden times Malabar was an empire and the emperors 
always bore the name of Cherumperumal. The last emperor was the famous Cherum- 
perumal about whom many traditional stories were current among the inhabitants of 
Malabar, especially in regard to his good qualities and wise system of government, 
and the Malabaries are still guided and ruled by the laws and customs introduced 
by him. 

This (Jherumperumal after a happy reign of 48 consecutive years divided 
Malabar into four parts among his heirs and friends before his death and this is the 
origin of the four principal kingdoms of which Malabar consists, viz., Travancore, 
Cochin, Zamorin, and Colastry, besides many other minor kingdoms, states and 
important houses which again stand in some connection with _one or other of the 
above-mentioned principal kingdoms ; and some are still in existence but most have 
been driven and rooted out. 

The Kingdoms of Travancore, of the Zamorin and of Colastry he gave to his 
three illegitimate sons, but the kingdom of Cochin to his sister’s son, the natural or 
nearest heir to his kingdom according to the Malabar rule of succession . 

The emperor, already stricken in years, seeking the peace and piaetiee of his 
religion, spent the last years of his life, that is, the years after the division of his 
empire, in religious solitude in the famous pagoda of Trivanchacallam (Tinivanchi- 
culam) in the little state of Crauganore, in which pagoda he also died. The Moors 
of Malabar however will have it that Cherumperumal turned Moor and went by sea 
to Mocha on a pilgrimage. 

The principal business of the Company here in Malabar is with the collection of 
pepper, with trade, with the revenue of our possessions and the levy of tolls. Tor 
the sake of the pepper there' were in former days treaties of peace and friendship 
with all the native kings and princes, great and small, under which pepper was 
stipulated for at fixed prices and the policy was to maintain the balance among the 
several kings and princes. This was all right in the beginning, there being no 
shortage of pepper. The Company was regarded with awe and laid down the law to 
every one. Its name alone was nearly as effective in those days as its powder and 
shot now. But this golden age did not last dong. This lucrative trade in pepper 
was bound to undergo disastrous changes like all other sublunary things which have 
their periods of rise, prosperity and decline. 

The great demand for pepper in Europe, the export to China and other places, 
besides the purchase by our competitors who, when they saw us prosper, came 
hither, not only caused the price of pepper to rise but also first gave the native chiefs 
an appetite for, and then the habit of, high prices, as our competitors bought up 
pepper for higher prices than we. 

■ 1 Prominent hill on the coast north of Cannanore often mentioned from Maroo Polo’s time if not from that of the 

Fentingerian tables ; first land sighted by Vasco da Gamo. 
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So the native chiefs began to fail us in the matter of this article and showed 
that, as is the rule with all native chiefs, self-interest weighs more than the carrying 
out of contracts. Severe complaints reached us, and with reason, both from Europe 
and Batavia, concerning the decline of such an important branch of the Company’s 
trade. 

The officials here tried to induce the kings to fulfil their contracts by exhorta- 
tions, summonses and threats, but without effect ; for the inhabitants of Malabar had 
already acquired too strong a taste for the high prices. In truth others who were 
not so situated here as we and had not our expenses could easily pay more for the 
pepper than we could. 

The chiefs pretended that they were unable to compel their subjects to give the 
product of their fields and labour for lower prices than they were able to get from 
others. The chiefs too intrigued with Tom, Dick and Harry and caused the 
Company much trouble and dissatisfaction by short supply of pepper and by 
continual perfidy. 

The decline in the supply of pepper became at last so serious that during the 
administration of Mr. Siersma, or more particularly in the year 174.3, the supply of 
pepper was almost nil. The Company was constantly thinking over means of 
remedying this state of affairs. These means may be summarised under the 
heads : — 

(1) to follow the market; 

(2) forcibly to compel the chiefs to observe the contracts. 

But the expensive upkeep of forts and towns for the sake of the pepper and for 
other reasons of State would not allow us to pay the rates of the market like other 
people, who had not to bear similar expenses. 

"We had also learnt the lesson from the ruinous war with Travancore ’ that it 
was not expedient to entangle the. Company in another war, the expenses of which 
are always certain but the issue uncertain. Travancore, which for a long time had 
been pregnant with political ambitions and mercantile designs, began gradually to 
grow greater and to draw most of the pepper to herself. 

For in the year 1734 the king had in an unlawful manner conquered PeritaUy 
and Marta, and a short time afterwards the kingdoms of Coilan and Calicoilan, which 
two kingdoms were at that time under one head called the Signatty. This was the 
cause of the well-known war between Travancore and the Company in the year 
1739. For the Company, fearing that Travancore would become too powerful, had 
made up its mind to assist the Signatty. 

At first this war was to some extent successful but afterwards it proved to be 
very disastrous to us. The 'Company squandered uselessly an immense sum of 
money and the Signatty lost everything. Travancore in the meanwhile remained in 
possession of the aforesaid kingdoms in which a great deal of pepper grows ; and 
besides that Attinga, a kingdom rich in pepper to which he got his claim through 
his mother 2 , had meanwhile become dependent on him, so that it has become necessary 
to fight Travancore or to make contracts with him for the pepper, since we would 
not follow the market. 

So this remained a shibboleth till at last it was considered in representations and 
memoranda both from Batavia and from here : — 

that if the Company’s concerns continued to be directed on the old principles 
a complete decline was to be expected ; 

that Travancore owing to his superior power and the pusillanimity of the 
other kings stood to become in course of time master of the whole of Malabar, unless 
the Company intervened and frustrated these far-reaching designs ; 

that this last plan however could not be carried out without excessive expenses 
and with no certainty of lasting results whilst Travancore, supposing she succumbed, 
would still not remain idle, but now that she has already become so large, would each 
time recover and so keep the Company continually in travail ; 


' The war referred to in eeotion VIH of the introduction and at page 83 ahove. 
See page 53 above. 
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that even if we were completely successful, it would not be of an advanta^^e 
tu ns commensurate with the cost of the war, because the other chiefs bavin" obtained 
elbow-room, would go their old_ ways again on account of their well-kiown and 
proved ingratitude without for this reason supplying more pepper than they used to ; 

. that, besides, the wars have rather served on the one hand to reveal the 
impotence of Europeans against the natives of the country, if they have to be 
brought to reason by force of arms, on the other hand to impose a great and unbear- 
able burden on us, than to bring to the Company something substantial proportioned 
to the great hazards, inconveniences, burdens and losses, which it has brought on 
itself on tliis coast more than once by the wars ,' 


that each time the war ends all the expenses of maintenance of a garrison 
cannot be reduced all at once and so, according as anything happened from time to 
time, the expenses gradually and imperceptibly grew; 

that the Company in either case, whether Travaneore alone remained in pos- 
session of Malabar, or the Company continued to support the other Icings, would 
equally have no hope of more pepper and equally have to bear excessive burdens; 

that therefore to make a treaty, profitable to both the Company and Travan- 
core, would be the best and the most certain plan ; 

that such a treaty ought to provide, so that no obstacles should be put in the 
way of Travaneore securing its great objects, for our remaining neutral and assisting 
her with ammunition, and that the Company in return should obtain a certain 
quantity of pepper below market prices ; ' . 

that therefore in the future affairs ought to be looked upon from another point 
of view, and that the native chiefs should be allowed to attack one another, although 
they should ruin each other, rather than that we should put on our harness each time 
on their behalf ; 


that by making such a treaty with Travaneore we should have to do with 
only one, and not with so many ; 

that on the other hand it must be considered that such a proceeding would affect 
the prestige of the Company everywhere here on this coast, especially as we held the 
dominant position for so Jong a time and even waged open war with Travaneore for 
it, and that therefore the making of such an alliance just at a time when the balance 
of power seemed to have gone over to her side would raise surmises, more or less; 

that, on the other hand, it must again he considered that our war with Tra- 
vaneore was only a defensive and auxiliary war; and that in this war, especially 
during the first campaign of 1739, it was clear enough what the Company was 
capable of doing and what more it could have done in the future if its hands had not 
been then tied at Batavia through that well-known and' entirely unexpected incident, 
and so it had been out of its power to send reinforcements hither; which was the 
reason why the war here proved so unfortunate ; 

that the change of system at that time could be conveniently put down to the 
intrigues of the European nations against each other out here in India ; 

that in any ease it was better to make our authority grow imperceptibly again 
by means of the new system than by sticking to the old to see it gradually brought 
more and more to scorn. 

These and similar considerations at last led to a treaty being made with the 
king of Travaneore in the year 1753 through which the old system was discarded 
and the chief rule of Malabar administration became, as it still is, Icee'p friends with 


Travaneore. 

In this treaty it was stipulated by Travaneore among other things in the 9th 
and most important article : — 

- “ That the Company shall renounce all alliances with the other chiefs and nobles 

“ of Malabar with whom His Highness might desire to wage war, and shall not 
“ thwart him in this matter.in any respect, give asylum to any such persons, or 
“ oppose His Highness’s enterprises.” 

» The reference ia fx) the rehellion of the Ohineae in Java, which has been doaoribai in eeotion II of tbe 
lafrodnoWon. 
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Result: all tlie kings and old allies abandoned by the Company and left to the 
discretion of the king of Travancore, with whom the Company is now alone engaged. 

When this treaty was being drawn up, we no doubt tried to exclude the king 
of Cochin from the neutrality as our first and oldest ally and also as our nearest 
neighbour and to stipulate that His Highness should remain in the possession of his 
lands and states, but all our endeavours to that end failed, and«we had to be satisfied 
with oral promises that Travancore would treat the king of Cochin as a friend so long 
as he did not give cause to His Highness for other behaviour towards him-, that is to 
say, as long as it suited him. 

No sooner was the conclusion of this treaty rumoured abroad than great conster- 
nation was noticed among the other kings who had otherwise had a prop and defence 
in the Company. 

Soon after the conclusion of this treaty, Travancore took advantage of it, fell 
upon his neighbours and made such progress that having conquered speedily the 
kingdoms of Porca, Tekkencur and Berkeneur, he became master of the whole of 
southern and a part of northern Malabar, and the king of Cochin not only lost 
his best pepper lands, but became very small, too small altogether, not to mention 
that ' Travancore obtained possession in the year 1762 of the beautiful territories of 
Paru and Mangatty situated between our town and Cranganore or rather next to 
Cranganore. 

It is true the king of Cochin and some other chiefs, especially those of Borken- 
cur and Tekkencur, put a small armj’^ together in order, by way of forlorn hope, 
to march against Travancore, but they were completely beaten. The king of Cochin 
remained in some sort, out of respect for the Company, the ruler of the little land 
that remained to him, but Travancore, parti)’- by guile and in an unlawful manner, 
and partly by force of arms, is now master of the kingdoms of Peritally, .Vfarta, 
Coilan, Calicoilan, Porca, Tekkencur, Berkeneur, Paru and Mangatty, and the best 
part of the kingdom of Cochin. 

Noteworthy is the letter written to Batavia by the king of Cochin, under date 
the 14th October 1703, the chief contents of which are littrally as follows : — 

“ With the greatest regret in the world Ave are writing this dla and make 
“ kuoAVn to Your High Worship (the Governor- General) that the Hon’ble Company 
“ is united to the king of Travancore by the conclusion and ratification of a treaty ; 
“and we believe that their Worships (the Malabar Council) have s-icrifieed us, an 
“ old friend and ally, besides other Malabar kings, to a mighty prince, and also 
“ repudiated all treaties.’’ 

“ When from the very beginning our ancestors tried to bring some kings 
-under the curb and to obedience, the Hon’ble Company continually interfered ; 

“ by obeying this order, this kingdom has come to be divided into so many parts and 
“ so unable to coerce its powerful enemies ; in former days the king of Travancore 
“ and the Zamorin were subject to no one ; now however that the king of Travancore 
“ has become progressively a mighty king, he has known how to amuse the Hon’ble 
“ Company with pi-omises to observe everything, whereby he bids fair to bring the 
“ other kings under his sway, but we believe that he will shortly try to subjugate the 
“ Hon’ble Company also and we doubt very much whether he will help their Worships 
to great profit, and even so they will have to put up with all affronts in all things for 
“ it, and if the Hon’ble Company had favoured other kings in the same way as him of 
Travancore, the Hon’ble Company would have obtained for ever, greater advantages 
“ and glory, since their Worships would never in that case have had to beware of 
“ injury ; the kindnesses which the Hon’ble Company would do to its old allies would 
“ never bo forgotten, but all that has been done to a mighty king will, if he succeeds 
“ in his objects, be returned Avith ingratitude. When the Cpmmaudeur Avent to meet 
“ the king Travancore at Mavalikkarre Ave accompanied liim. The said king in his 
“ cajoling spirit assured us of the muintenauce of a good utiderstanding, but we have 
“ hitherto not perceived any betterment Aidth regard to our affairs, and it happens 
“ that it is impossible for us to reduce to Avriting what Avas trausacted on that occasion. 

“ But be this as it may, he cannot be relied on, for he has no compassion on or ’ 
“ charity towards, neighbours, hut plays Avith big.meu and small as a eat Avith mice, 
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^ ^ekii3g nothing else but his own gains and profits, which we make known to their 
“ Worships and we are sure that his intention is nothing else than to divide un our 
“ kingdom for the sake of the Tambaau^ and, when this has been done, to brin^ everv- 
thing under his swaJ^” ° 

And it was not without reason that, since this treat}^ was concluded, they have 
been afraid in the Netherlands of the progress made by Travaneore, as may he'iudf>-ed 
from the following passage written from Amsterdam by the Council of the 'Worshipful 
Seventeen to Batavia, under date the 13th October 1755 : 

We trust that the treaty of peace, which Oommandeur Cunes has at last 
concluded with the king of Travaneore, and for which we bestow praise upon him 
“ will be profitable to the Company but when we reflect on the ambitious designs 
“ of this prince and on his behaviour from time to time even with reo'ard to the 
“ Company, we are more and more strengthened in our belief that not much reliance 
can be placed upon the afoieuamed Rajah. Bor this reason we once more recommend 
“ our administrators always to follow carefully the enterprises of the prince and to 
be on their guard at every turn of events, in order that what the king of Cochin 
wrote on this subject in bis letter to your AVorships may not be fulfilled.” 

Likewise in a letter of the 4tb October 1756 : — 

AVitli reference to the king of Travaneore, whose progress we cannot behold 
“ with indifferent eyes, we are constantly in fear that if the said king should conquer 
the kings of Cochin, Berkencur and Tekkencur, he would become a dangerous 
‘‘ neighbour to the Company ; for this reason it would be desirable that the combined 
“ arms of the said three kings may be so prosperous that the one party could be kept 
in check by tlie othei', and the king of Travaneore thwarted in the execution of his 
'‘ambitious designs, of whieb he has already given divers indications, and which 
“ therefore require every attention.” 

Should it be asked why, having been so sucoessfnl in everything, he has not 
extended his conquests further, and completely subjugated the king of Cochin, the 
answer is that he would certainly have done this and has it still in his mind ; but 
Travaneore is far-seeing and careful ; he knows very well that the conservation of 
his conquests requires as much prudence as their acquisition ; ho lies in wait ; he 
looks out for opportunities and seldom lets any chance of obtaining an advantage 
slip by. At present it is all to bis advantage to keep quiet, and preserve what he 
has for fear of Nabab Hyder Ali Khan who has long been hungering for bis kingdom, 
and will undoubtedl}’ attack him some time or other as soon as he sees a euance. 

It is for this reason tlmt Travaneore treats the king of Cochin more or less gently at 
present, even entirely hides his displeasure against him, since he has him almost 
under his thumb, and on this account would not bo please'I to .see another taking 
anything from bim ; for lie reckons ali Cochin has as bis own. This was clcarlv 
indicated in the year 1770 when we had a dispute with the king of Cochin about 
some territory. Travaneore first acted his part secretly behind the curtain and later 
on pretended publicly to be arbiter and mediator in this affair. The Company 
would have been involved in very unpleasant complications by this incident if the 
affair had not been decided in time ; for otherwise Travaucoro would have taken 
possession of this disputed territory in the name of the king of Cochin. This was 
undoubtedly the object of this prince, :uid wliat lie was on his Avatoh foi', and if this 
had happened, we should have been obliged to settle the dispute not with the king 
of tbcliin but Avith the king of Travaneore. In this connection plea.se refer to 
special letter to Batavia, dated 4tb March 1772. 

Besides this, Travaneore played another little game in order gradually to weaken 
the king of Cochin without giving offence to the Company. He worked by means 
of the Zamoriu Avho at that time liad not yet been driA'on out of In's Icingdom and 
AA'ho from time immemorial has been a bitter enemy of Cochin. Por, if the Zaniorin 
(I AA'ill not say Avbetber by the secret advice of Travaneore) intended to seize some 
territory or other belonging to tlie king of Cochin, the king of TniA’ancore would 
allow this somehow, only later on he would assist the king of Cochin in rceovering 
it, and then under the plea of recovering his expenses keep the best lands for bimsolf. 

> •fftmlj.in is s lowor form of Tatnlmran, prinoc. AAUmt is uioint is a liranoh of tlio Cochin fsniily which hsd Id 
Mip riei'A ol eacccision, vi?,, the Chayyor 'hr.ineli. Tbo TomKinn aro frcqnonll.v mnnlionod iii thMo records. 
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It is ti’ue that according to the fourth article of the treaty, he is bound to 
•supph' us annually from his hereditary territory with 3,000 candies of pepper at 
Es. 65 a candy of 500 pounds, and from the conquered territories 2,000 candies at 
Es. 55 a candy, hut in the fulfilment of this he has been very much to seek ; not a 
•single year has he supplied us with the quantity agreed to, excusing himself always 
• on pleas of bad crops, smuggling and other subterfuges. Meanwhile he supplies the 
pepper for much more money to the English, or sells it to others, or sends it to 
Coromandel, supplying us now more, now less, as it suits him and also according as 
to whether we know how to deal with him. 

It is indeed a pity that we cannot at least secure more pepper to make up for 
■such a treaty ; and an administrator out here must sometimes eat his heart out trying 
to get a little pepper out of this king, and so he would well deserve to be compelled 
to keep the treaty strictly by forcible means and to be held to it and constrained to 
■give us the full supply of pepper promised therein. 

But as long as the Company sticks to its present peaceable policy, friendship 
with this king is and must remain of the utmost necessity. It were however to be 
wished that Travancore had not become so exeeedingl}' large, and Cochin so small 
as they are at present, so that the latter might balance the former. 

Indeed, no ruler would do better or be more suitable than the king of Cochin. 
He is our oldest ally and sufficiently rooted into us, so to speak ; his territory lies 
in view and almost within range of our walls 5 he even shares with us the taxes 
of the' town ; was faithful to the Company when Cochin was taken, and exposed 
himself for our sake to almost total ruin, inasmuch as he was so hard-pressed by 
the Portuguese that he was at the time turned out of his palace, but the Company 
generously restored him and he for that reason publicly acknowledged the Company 
as his protector in a treaty. Again, he is our nearest neighbour and a buffer 
between us and I ravancore, and times and circumstances may so change that the 
necessitj’’ for this policy might cease; the saying is ‘‘Beacons shift with the banks.” 
This is a delicate matter, and I refer to what was written in the special despatches 
-of the 1st October 1771 and 25th September 1772 written by their Right Worshipfuis 
.and to what was written by me in the special despatches, dated 28th August 1777 
..and 24-th April 1 778, to their Eight Worshipfuls on the subject. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE KIHGEOM OF TBArAHOORE. 

How I pa^ on to the rulers of Malabar in particular, and first to tbe kinff of 
Travancore. This is tbe most southern of tbe four chief kingdoms whicli consti- 
tute Malabar. The present king ^ is the nephew, or, to speak more precisely tlie 
son of the sister of the king with whom the Company last waged war, and 'con- 
cluded that most recent notorious treaty (as is well-known, among the princes of 
Malabar the sons of their sisters are the heirs apparent and not the sons of the 
princes themselves; so that they may be sure that the successors to the throne are 
at least so far not of other than royal blood). He is not so enterprising or politic 
as his uncle, but on the other hand he has the smartest and ablest ministers, 
suflSciently trained in all business, and fit to conduct the weightiest negotiations ; 
he however directs the principal affairs himself, inquires into, and is acquainted 
with everything that is of any importance. 

It is true he is not of noble birth, but he caused himself to be made a noble 
following the example of his uncle who first caused himself to be ennobled. This 
is called by the people of Malabar “ to be re-born for that is the force of the 
word in which they express it. It is derived from the droll ceremonial which the 
ennobled persoii goes through, viz., passing through a big cow made of gold ; after 
which, the golden cow is beaten to pieces, and divided among the Namburis or 
priests ; and this king also was so raised to the nobility but with this difference 
that the ceremonies performed in his case were more complete and costly than 
those of his uncle, on account of which not only has he himself been made a noble, 
but his posterity also have been ennobled once for all, so that there is no longer 
any necessity for them to go through this ceremony." 


^ Tho king of Travanoorc in qnestioti is Eotna Varma (1758-179S). His pl•o^ccoBBor was thn famous Jtnrtaiida 
Vnrma, tho makei’ of modem Traranooro, tho war is that of 1739-42 conhictcd by Stein van GoUonosso and roferred 
to in his Memoir, and the “ notorions treaty ” that of 1753. 

“ Tho ooroinony referred to is tho well- knoam ceremony called Hiranya or Homa Gnrbhainii (Golden Womb). 
There are numerous instances of its performance in different parts of India on record and it i.s still perrormed by 
sacoossivc Maharajas of Travancore in spite of the promise which seems to have. been made on more than one 
ocoasion that it would bo tho last that would be required. A golden bath, reprosonting a lotus h at, is now suhstitafed 
for tho cow'. Tho presont Maharaja performed tho ceremony in 1894-. Them has been much discussion as to its 
sivnificanco. It has been held to bean expiatory ceremony us in the case quoted in Thurston's Ethnographical Xotes, 
page 371. “ The Tanjorc Xayaker, having betrayed Madnra and soffered for it, was told by his Erchnian ailvisera 
that ho had bettor be born again ; so a colossal cow was cast in bronzo and tho Nnynker was shut up inside. Thn wife 
of his Brahman punt acted as nurse, received lim in her arms, rocked aim on her knees and caressed him on her 
breast and ho tried to cry like a baby.” Fro Paolino di San Bartolomeo (Foster’s Translation, page 172) asseits tbnt 
Martanda Varma perfor ned it in expiation for tlie burning of certain pagodas and combat.s tlic view of XiebtiJir and 
Anqnotil du Perron (wbich is also that of tbo text) that it was an “ ennobling ” ceremony. Shiingnmy Menoii liold.s 
that it was merely a coronation oeremony and attacks tho " onnobliiig ” tlieory in tlie f-illowing vigorous langoage 
(History of Travancore, pare 54). "TIio notion that by the pcrforninnco of tho Iliraiiya Garhhuiiiii an individual 
could bo raised in rank or caste is simply ridiculous. A .Sndr.% or Sanmnthii could not he ruisert to thn rank of a 
Kshatria bv any such process. If snob a wiahod-for change could be effeefed, every rich and iiinueiitial Sndra would 
have been raised to the rank of a Kshr.trin niid some of the Ksliatrius nonhl have thought of transforming themselves 
into innmhers of the twice-born class, Brahrauns.” The missionary Mnteer, cn tho oilier hand, maintained the 

' ■ ' ” nvaiicore ” (18S.1) to 

y aiithoiity for tlio 

. description written liy 

a Bi'ahnian who tied ncecss to the ceremonies, published on the “pot and at tho time and never repndinied nor 
robiiitod.” Finding neither Mr. Shungooiiy Menon's dogmatic nsfcrtions nor .Mr. .Mateer’s iiiitlinrily altogether 
convincing, I linve eodeavonred to obtain more light fr.-m these Batch records end Iiavc found two relevi lit passages. 

(1) In a letter from Tnivffncoro dated .Isiniary 1753 cited in MS., Xo. 5 19, it is stated tliat since llis Ili'g ness of 
Travancore has performed tlio ceremonies on account of his re-birth (Wod' rgnlioortc) out of the golden calf nod tlio 
nskiiiiplion of tho title of Colochegcrn Peniiiinl or Emperor ho line detcrniiecd to live in alli-mce with the Ilnnoiin.Me 
Company. Tho ceroiiionv was accordingly held in 1751 to lie both a regenerative and a coronation ren'riiiiny. ■ 

(2) A more important passage occurs in MS. Xo. 2''!. Binry of Von Jralioff, 1739. On Friday the 2rtti of Fehraary 
17.30 tlie King of Travaecore’s minisfcr.s were discussing hnsiness with Van Imlioff at Tciignpnranm. Under in- 
stnictions from tlie King they applied to Van Imhoff for lO.oOOkalanjiis of gold ‘‘ to emibte him to fullil his promire* " 
ill nccordiinee with whioti ho was to coiistmct "a golden cow through whoso moulli ho wns to go in nod come out 
neain at the tail in onlcr to t ear the title of Brnhinin, which one of liis onccstors held for him«elf itiroiigh such -a 
ceremony, wliile ncipiiring for his fnmilv, which wns before of a lower kind (van miudor zoorl), the eletiil i ii tti the 
Ksliatria c-istc, Ills IUgline«s wearing tlie thread on this nccoiiiit," His Higlmess however now wished to js'iferm 

seeond cere'monv in order that ho himself and Ids whole family nisy he placed among Br.-ihmii.s ’’ (rig seifs en 
ziine geheele fnmili’e onder do Braminee.s geslelt to wordeti). Xothing C’mid he clearer tle.n this ps-sage, whir!: 
«|io see.sis to me to he of liigli evidential v.-ilno being the ohservntioris of the King's own minhters wntien tlnwn on 
•he dav on which thev wen' made by sotno disinter, st- d European clerk. The pr.s.*age -hould s-t ttiis nioeli dehst.'d 
f nestimi n|. rest. An eirty ass-rtioii that the King of Travancore was a Xair who rought 1 1 lisve hli'ise f cet.verle l 
into S Brniiciin will he found in the t'insjie nf/'/nd-r Oeienf'ili of Fatl.er Vinr.'iiro >!nria di .S. Cateriita d» .Siena 
nf.'s.l' ps.'o 3.3S. ’‘The King is liy -aste .a N'air or soMinr, but, desirous of ennol.iioi: hi'oself, with a rMimtees 
invention he made hiinrelf a Brahmin." 


into innmhers of the twico-born class, jjranraans. tne missionary inniccr, cn rno oilier Hand, i 
■' ennobling ” theory in his ‘‘ Land of Charity ” nnd replies ns follows in his “ Native Life in Tinvani 
tho attack ill tho “ History of Travancore ” (1878). "In tho Land of Chanty I have given my mil 
nssoriiou that the intention of the ceremony is tlie rogcn-iratioii of tl-o Siidrii King— a detailed descrip 
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llo it* uun'i'ovor nioiv ov Ics^i tlovoiit in fin* pniclicn of hi^i rclipon i\h nil Mnlnban 
ptinct'S omiuondy urf*. 'i'lu'V lisuif^ so lo spoak on (lie lips of ilioir pricslK; for 
allhonpli Trav.'uiottn' (loos nof oxaoll)' rf'voal ail his sooroif. (o his priosts, yot ho offon 
oonsiilfs tlioiu. and 1 am vitv sure fhaf (hoy havo ooiiHidooahlo inlltionoo over him. 
This is till* roiiSiui why 1 (looasionally fried lo oornipf one or other of llit'in with 
pri'Sonts, ha! I found 1 had imnlt* a mistake; they pot so hirpo' a r<'veiiue from 
(ejuj'lfS and ittdds not tosp-aik ofconstiint exir.as — (lint it. is imt worth their while 
to oompremiso tht'in.si lves, muoh h-ss f»» ht'aofnnll\ disloyal, for liv(t or six t housand 

rupi'i's. 

His minister.s or state servants are of three ehisses, namely, (’ouiudllors, those 
who admitiisier his tinaiu'es and those who are stafioinxl all over the eounfry. and 
admiidster the disi riet.s. Of till the.^^e om* is r.ii'a'd ahovi* all others in authority 
and i.s prop- rly called '■ Hellan/i,” hat is now no lonpei known under tluit. ti.ame, 
because recauitlv, tno l.lrllr.was haviin: tiied shortly after each other, they do not 
care, on account of their usual superstition, t** enter upon that, ofliee under that 
name Inu prefer the mime of I'irst Minister of .‘'late. It is he who has been 
pn'si'iu at tl'.e (hnirt of ('oehin, and liere in toon settlinp that dispute with the 
kill!' of t.’r'vdni: ab mt t* rritory. ' 

Pmt at ti'.n? time he wa'- not yid a prime-minister, as he was only raised to that, 
dignity in tie* y< ir 1777 <'n the o-casion o1 tie* suspicious and sudden death of the 
previous prime minist' r, which incidt nt nil! h- foumi related in dtdail in a spi'C.ial 
despats’h to Hatavia, dati il the ll^th ,'\ugte t ef the same ye.ir. 'rin's man i.s of In’s 
kind not nnre:i--n!u\b!e. ^Ve have V( ry lifih* to do with him exeepf, in v('rv spfuual 
ca.S' S — fer it is osdy tle ii that tin- prime jninister is de)mted - hut as 1 was already 
acquainted with the man hefere my nrrivid le ie, and had maintained a friendshii) 
with iiim, 1 have had eceasion -ince In* le cajiie prime jninister to c.orresptjud v,-iln 
him moi'e confidentiaUy thati one rotdil otherwis,* tie ■ivith sueh a pf'rsonaye and so 
one can get little queMicins, which at times occur in tie* country, .se(|t(.d hy sending 
him a .simple tnes-age, Othern is-e fine is (ddhoul to haw* the nali^a* chiefs eoritinually 
writieji to, ajid. if this has jm efTect, the kinsr hims'df. On this account I would 
advi.se every admini-tr-stor le jc .always t4> mal;** the acrpialntauee of tin* jirime 
minisit r. 'I'his is e jsily fhine by .s«*nding idm a little jiri'.-ciil now and then and 
by obliging him v.ith trifles for which lie n-4:.s. 

Hm the man with wlioin one out Imre hris to deal most is a taainin Ounmm 
Pnla (I’illai) who holds one of fh" most. Imrdensonie pn.sts in tin* king’s financo 
administration. For le- directs not only the tnide in .laffnapaf iiam tobacco, hut 
.also the v.hole tif flic p'qijicr traih*. and therefore u-e call him tho chief popjior 
purveyor. 

He is a crafty, brutal and slirimelcss pcr.son ; but be i.s tbi.s only .so far as you 
allow him to proceed in Ids own mannor, while the better you imder.sfnjid liow to 
keep 1dm at a distance, the more mrtiiag. able he hecome.s. Ht* has also many ene- 
mies at the Court, Imt i.s able notwithstanding to hold hi.s own. I must oonfo.s.s 
that I have not had any very sproial reason to comjilain of him, altlioiigli I havo 
occ-asioiially had a little hone to pick with him. Among the documents ajiponded 
to this memoir (Xo. I), will Iw foiind a report hy umh'r-merahaiit and first inlor- 
])reter Van Tougeren, aliont. one cn«e a.nong others in which I had to do with him 
in the month of .Tamuiry 1772. Ife was at the bottom of it, having tided to uso 
force in a question aliout the .«ido of tobacco in oiir territory, or more properly 
speaking in :i garden wliicli, although surroiindod by the king’.s fields, is yol. tiio 
property of tlie Company and is accordingly leased out for tlie Company’s bonofit. 
How tin's man imist be dealt with can bo seen by this instance. Tho people of 
Malabai' .spin tilings out as long as they can in dealing .and in spo.aking and this 


* T!w litiv tt-emnod won tlmt of Ilcivan, •till Iiolil Ig tln> cliii'f iniiiitil»r of llii. Miilmmja of Tniviincoro. Shun- 
poony Jifiion'i! iircoiin*. of tlio oliniicn of tlio litli* will Im found on im(;o 21 1 of llio Ilihtory of Tnivancon'. ‘"IIiIb 
oinror (Krinvn Pillai) w.a« n mmi of (front lunbition. II« wiiiliw! to imvo ii moro lilfli nnnndiiifr nnnio timii tlint of' 
DelwaS, n titlo which 1)0 tlioiiKht wnn too nntiqunU-d for him. On thin point ho ronnultod hit Hiifflinli friend* ,ind 
bUo tho Knboh's oflicerii nt Mndmo niid entno to tho conohiilon of ndoptinff tho title of Dcwqh ns in tho Cnurfn of Oi*. 

Mogul monarcliB." 
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Dumster particularly so ; their object is to divert you from the point at issue : so I 
have always received this minister kindly but indulged little in polite conversation 
and despatched briefly and in few words whatever had to be discussed, and when- 
ever a sharp word or two had been spoken, I have always wound up the conversation 
with a smiling face. In this way I have always kept him manageable. As he can 
do much in the matter of the supplying of pepper he should be treated accordino-ly 
.and even made a friend of. During ray term of office he has already been dismissed 
twice for my formal satisfaction, ior if I got only a small pepper-supply I made so 
much fuss about it that the king, having no other means of meeting my complaints, 
would put the blame on the pepper purveyor. His enemies at the court are m such 
a case usually the first to advise the king to dismiss him, aud so it happens that he 
is just now out of the service again. 


Another official, with ivhom one comes almost daily in contact, is the king’s 
“Agent so-called, by name Ananda Malian. He usually resides here, has a 
finger in every pie, gives attention to everything that happens, receives advances in 
, cash and fire-arms on credit, and as often’ as he receives orders from the court to 
bring anything forward he asks for an interview, or if you want to see him he will 
-come to town when you send him word beforehand. 

He is a cheerful man, easy to get on with, a Oanarese by birth. 


■ With regard to the king and bis ministers, I have generally found that they are 
not only able, but also pretty self-possessed. They have entirely mastered their 
passions and can conceal even their dissatisfaction behind a smiling face just as if 
they had. not been put out. I had also occasion to notice that they despise hasty, 
quick-tempered people. If one has the weakness of being a little hasty or quick- 
tempered, one should be on one’s guard against it in their presence. However I 
have also found that there is no need to be reserved with them, but that it is even, 
■expedient to speak to them severely occasionally and tell them the truth point blank. 

A 

Our chief dealings with Travancore are in connection with pepper. 


I have already remarked above that Travancore is obliged to supply us out of 
his hereditary territory with 3,000 candies at Rs, 65 a candy aud out of his con- 
quests with 2,000 candies at Rs. 55 a candy, but seldom complies in full, and 
supplies all the more to the English, and also exports much pepper to Coromandel 
both by sea and by land. It is not possible to say what considerable quantities of 
pepper are exported 1o Coromandel ; for the proceeds of which, by the way, tobacco 
is brought back from Jaffnapatnam, which is the only tobacco the king allows in this 
country ; he excludes all other tobacco and, as he fixes the price of tliis as he pleases, 
he makes a considerable amount out of it. * 


It were to be. wished that he could be prevented fi’om sending that grain to 
■Coromandel, but we are not able to prevent him because he exports the pepper, 
which he is unable to export by sea to Coromandel, on pack-oxen by the laud route. 


It is stipulated in the contract that a pass roust be given to His Highness each 
time after his having supplied (W.R. — the full quantity) every 300 candies; where- 
upon he may export iOO candies to the south ; this amounts then to ten passes for 
the 3,000 candies out of his own territory. But, as a rule, these ten passes used to 
be given, to him before he had actually supplied the pepper, whether or not he had 
supplied the full quantity in the previous year. What is more passes have even been 
renewed, when they were out of date or more properly speaking, when he had been 
unable to use them during the preVious year, and to this state of afiairs he becanio 
■quite accustomed. 


' In 1S53 it WHS vopoTted that Travancoro made from 10 fo 12 lahhs a year oat of tho tobacco monopoly and tha^ 
the State’s profit was from 150 to 700 per cent, on the purchnso price. Tbo monojioly was abolished in 18C2-18(a j'"® 

dutv snbstjintod. 'fbo fisc lost for tho moment but tho State Rnined ns tho monopoly wag nttaadvd by tiw 

imnorv j . RgUog " the monster evil i ' • 

i tho people. Tho JfftdrnB 
of tobacro at one time. An official dimument of 1858 Bays: •‘Already 


Qsnal ovilB, bad tobacco forced on tho people, BmuRgliog " the monster evil of monopoty." intrigue: 
•tnhBCco accepted, corruption of oHicials, oppression of tho people. Tho Jlndras Govermoent had their 

r » r inttu Cinr>.a . Alrvinrlt* Jr* AfftlivHlir V 


mtngues to get inferior 
own monopolies 


in Malabar alone, where in 1852- 


iRr-, 6 UO 112 was sacrificed at a blow, tho revenue from permanent Bonrce.s has bcen fonnd to ineronsc m the raim 
•of*** laVH ton lakb and a halt a year." In Travancoro not. only tobacco but pepper, timber, cardamoms, bees wax. 


tvory, etc., «»ed to bo Government monopolies. 
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This is extremely detrimental to our supply; for in this way he first exports as 
much pepper to Coromandel by land on the strength of his passes as he possibly can, 
next gives. the English their supply for Rs. yO a candy, not to speak of that which 
he supplies to the Danes at Colletta (Colachel) also at much higher rates, or sells 
at still higher rates to others there; and then the Company gets what is left ; which, 
especially in times of unseasonabl(3 rain or drought (the causes of crop failures), 
is very little. 

And yet he had got so accustomed to this that he used to send for his ten pepper 
passes every year just before the time of supplying. 

It has been brought home to His Highness more than once by means of letters 
and conversations with his ministers that he must supply the pepper, otherwise he 
would receive no passes. Un the 5th March 177 ' 2 , 1 wrote for the first time to His 
Highness about this among other things as follows - 

“ I had long had it under consideration to reclaim as many pepper-passes of last year, as 
there was less pepper supplied, or to give no fresh passes this year till the short quantity in the 
last supply had been furnished, and already had it in my mind to refuse passes altogether in 
advance, but only to grant a pass after every 300 candies had been supplied, and for this purpose 
to send some passes to Porca and Calicoilan, in order that one pass might bo given for every 300 
•candies supplied de facto, but Cumara Pula has most earnestly requested me not to do so with 
solemn promises and loud assurances that not only 3,000 candies from the south but also the 
•deficiency of the last year will bo supplied without fail in future ; so in the firm belief that there 
will bo no shortage henceforth I have given him the pepper passes applied for.” 

Bub he did not care ; for though he answered the letter, in which I had 
written this, he did not touch at all on this passage. How far we should take our 
stand on it and insist may be seen in a special despatch from Their Right 
Worshipfuls, dated 1st October 1771, giving full instructions on this subject. It 
should be kept secret. 

However for several years now, I have been playing my line gently and, with 
the King’s full consent, have only issued six or eight passes according to the supply 
sent to us. And thus it has come about that His Highness dares not even ask for 
ten passes after failing to send the full supply of pepper, but himself fixes his 
requisition for passes according to the pepper he has supplied. The renewal of 
old pepper passes I entirely abolished. 

Although the king of Travancore is very negligent in supplying the pepper, 
yet we ought to insist upon it as something we must have without fail, in fact we 
must show such energy in our treatment of the matter as to make His Highness a 
little ashamed of himself or embarrassed, as has happened before, and may be seen 
in the letters to Batavia, particularly in those of the 26th March 1773 ; 28th March 
1774; 1st January and 18tb November 1776 and 24th April 1778. 

Meanwhile we receive hardly anything, or at least very little of the 2,000 
■candies of pepper due from t!ie conquered territory. With regard to this the king 
■of Travancore appeals to the clause in the 4th and 6th article of the treaty, which 
.runs, that he is to supply these 2,000' candies of pepper not only out of the 
territory already conquered, bub also out of territory that he still might 
■conquer ; he pleads that his conquered territory does not yield so much pepper and 
that he has had no opportunity as yet to conquer more territory in the north ; that 
if he had been able or had been allowed to bring under his sway the kingdoms of 
Cochin and the Zainorin he would have been able to supply more pepper; that he 
■could not comfortably conquer the kingdom of the Zamorin without first bringing 
under his sway that of Cochin, because the latter lies between him and the Zamorin 
-and that he continues to spare Cochin and leave her in peace out of respect for the 
‘Company. 

But these are only excuses; for it is well known what rich and fertile pe])per 
lands he had before the conclusion of the treaty, and still more what he afterwards 
■conquered, whilst the king of Cochin also now has to send the pepper that grows in 
•the land still left to him to Travancore ; so that he receives at present all the 
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pepper wTiich grbw^ in the whole of the Cochin kingdom and therefore could easily 
supply the fuU amount of 5,000 candies out of his conquered territory alone. ^ ‘ 

. I We must therefore not let the matter rest but each time insist upon the 
carrying out of the treaty in order that he may not think that he can satisfy us 
with 3,000 candies oiit of his hereditary territory and in order to maintain our claim 
on account of the successive short supplies of the 6,000 candies. 

^It is true tliat he has occasionally supplied something of those 2,000 candies 
at Oranganore at Rs. 65 a candy, hut so little that since the conclusion of the 
treaty it has amounted on a average only to about 73 candies annually; for the 
pepper which he gathers in on this side is sent to his magazines in the south, and it 
is impossible for us to prevent it. For this I’eason it has struck me at times that 
it would be better to pay him Rs. 65 for this quantity also of pepper, provided he 
supplies the full 3,000 candies in the south and these 2,000 candies nett in the 
north. 


Probably he would not hesitate to promise this, and perhaps even hold to his 
word the first, or at the utmost the second year, but later on he would reduce the 
supply to the old footing. 

Besides, I am afraid that this would be to make a breach in the treaty, and 
that we would, without meaning it, be giving him occasion to ask more for the- 
pepper out of his hereditary territory also, whilst the least increase in the prices,, 
according to my opinion (as long as we keep to the present system) would be too 
dangerous and would give him an open door for gradually raising his demand until 
he asks as much as he gets from the TSnglish. For it is with this king as the 
saying is “if you give him an inch he will take an ell.” And then what would be 
the xise of the treaty to us ? Not to speak of the burdens, which we have to bear 
here as against others if we could not obtain the pepper cheaper than they. 

My predecessor has, it is true, suggested a means to compel the king , of 
Travancore to supply more pepper, at least . to make him understand that he 
cannot do without the Company, or that the Company can make itself unpleasant 
to him, by hindering his purchase of tobacco at Jaffnapatnam, which he must 
absolutely have and can scarcely do without in his country. And this could be 
done by the Company either by having the tobacco bought up at Jaffnapatnam and 
sent here, or by having it destroyed. 

On this suggestion Their Right Worshipfuls have not declared themselves,, 
possibly for fear that it would end in causing the estrangement of Travancore ; or 
possibly also for fear that the execution of such a proposal would reduce the- 
revenue from duties on the export of tobacco from Jaffnapatnam. In my opinion 
not only would the revenue from duties on tobacco suffer, but the tobacco trade at 
Jaffnapatnam would also be seriously injured or there may be other objections- 
still. 


, It is well known that Travancore is in the habit of sending pepper to the 
coast of Coromandel by means of native vessels annually under his passes. There- 
the pepper is sold according to market-rates for high prices and the king’s brokers 
lay out the money they get for it on Jaffnapatnam tobacco, which the}’’ purchase- 
at Jaffnapatnam on their way back, and charge the king 16 pagodas for every 
300 pounds ; this is 23, 33 or 45 per cent, more than the usual price of tobacco at 
Jaffnapatnam if it is bought first hand ; for as far as I know the first quality is 
13, the second 12 and the third 11 pagodas the 300 pounds. 

We inio-ht well try if the king could not be moved to supply the Company 
with the pepper which he is accustomed to export annually to Coromandel, under 
promise not to pay for this pepper in cash, but in Jaffnapatnam tobacco in such 
manner that he would get for it as much tobacco as he used to get before, and 
so make the same profits with less danger and trouble. 


1 Travancore may: really have had somedifficnlty in supplying 5,000 candies. In 1860, when pepper was B.till n 
mnnonnlv 5 000 candies only wore returned. Much more wasldonbtless prodneed, bnt the pepper monopoly was 
rptiorted to be the least snooessfnl (as well as the most injnrious) of the state ■ monopolies. Thoi-o was raucii smag- 
oT,a omne-p-led -Donner was exchanged for smuggled .Inffna tobacco. The monopoly system probably worked no - 
better in 1780 than in 18^0. It was abolished in 1860 and an export duty was llioh imposed. 15,000 to 20,000 candies, 
are now exported from Travancore per annum. 
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For this purpose it would bo uocossar3' that tlio Compauy should buj’ up nil 
the tobacco which .TnlTnapaliiam exports, bul. leave to the Cc}dou inerchauts ns 
much as would bo iiecossarv for the consuinjition of the island itself. If now as 
much were paid for tobacco at .lafl'nnpatnnm n.s tlio planters are used to roali.so, 
and it is then’ t,akon over by the Com])an3- at a docent ])rico, and the usual dul,y is 
paid to the contractor of the tobacco customs at Jaitnapntnani (.so that no harm 
would be done to .laffnapatnam either with regard to the tobacco customs or the 
welfare of the inhabitants), it would bo possible to sell tho popper obtained in this 
manner, if not at a clear profit of 'JO percent., at least of 16 per cent. — not to apeak 
of tho bonelit to tho trade of Cochin. 

The freight from Ceylon here would not make, this tobacco noticoabh' dearer; 
for it would be brought in time from .laffnapatnam to Colombo, if not in the 
Company's shallojis, by means of native vessels, and from there it could bo conveyed 
to this place without any expense In- means of ships and vessels which como here 
annually in any case for [lepper, and mostly in ballast. 

If in this way all the tobacco of .Taft'napatiiam were delivered to the Company, 
and all that is not con.sumed in Ceylon li.ad to pass through ottr hands liore, then it 
would be always in our power to bold Travancore to tho suppl3'^ of pepjior.' 

As soon ns the Company obtained large supplies of pepper by means of this 
tobacco as explained above, so mncli more pepper could be sold hero, much trade 
would be transferred to Cocliin, ami the imjwovemont of tlio Cotnpany’s trndo and 
position in .Malab.ar would iberewitb be achieved. 

Hut there may bo objections to this plan also, e.</., that, the king of Travancore 
is too cunning not to nndor.stand that the game would then ho lost and it might 
possibh- only make him distrust us. However it is a proposal that ma3' bo kept in 
reserve for future con.siderotioii. 

If the pre.'^ent policy is maintained the best plan is to prc.ss liis Higlinoss hard 
without intermission for tho supply of pepper; to make .severe ob.servatious aliout 
the smallncs.s of the sujiply, and now and them to speak out our minds plainly ; 
to make no promise tliat wo arc unable to keep but to refuse gently in such cases 
and ])crsun.sivoly while maintaining faitlifully anything promised; to insist upon 
nothing that cannot ho sustained ; furthermore to please this prince in other 
respects as much as pos.^iblc; to hold to our friend.sliip with him; to keep up our 


' The counter. iiK'DOjioIj' tnV I liv the IIrili«li G<iv>.Tniii<Mit In Ccyloii ntnl iirovpil n fnlliirc. Tlio followinf; is 
an nbdtruct of ollirial ilocunirnt*. on tho dulij'-ct 

Tlio'irilo of luffna tolmcco rvad coufiood to Tmvonroto, Sumotm nnd (Jnllo. Trnrniiroro tnkinj; tlirco-fifttiH of 
tho rntirx' qosniity in tho nisrhol : * «'i hid (tho llajnV) Attont*. hy >:oc|iin(; hunk tlioir pnrchiidoii, could coininand tho 
price. Tho Jnlinn uirrchnnli- nnrt cultivatnrd — jKior — in d"ht for ndvnucod rcci ivoO for tohncco to ho dclivorcd nt 
tho export soadoii, conid not edCthliih a eonihinntion .u^iloot. them, Imd were eiitirely nt their iiiercy niid coiiipollod to 
Ruhmit to term « hnrtly fufheient to keep the land in ntillivntion. The Trnvnncore price wnn tlie standard for thp 
market, and the KojnV. monopidy mna nii oj'prc’daive weight on tho proiif>enly of the I’cninf iiln." The Ceylon 
GoTcminent, Imvin? failed to induco Tinvancore to deal more fnToumhIy in Iho mutter, endeavnured to improro tho 
condition of tho market hy putting n henry export duty on tohncco Bent to Trnvnncoro; hut thifl reacted on the Joffna 
merchanta and cultivator* in Hint " the I’.nju, reluctant to mi*e the jirire in hi* own territory for fear of diniiniahinp 
the conanmption, nhifted nit much of the new dntie< n* he could on them, by redneint; tho pnrchiue prieo, which 
hiiring the command of the market, he wa* eiiahled ti. do. So Rrcal we* tho conxeiiuent dintreRn that tho Colonial 
Govemment renortod to Iho (inestionahle expcdieril of «eltinp iij> n connter-raoiiopoly nirainnt Iho linjii. Tlio nnle of 
tobacco nan prohihitod except fo AponU of Government, who received it mw nnd prejmred it for exportation. 
. . This conntcr-monopoly was introduced throup-li Ihe ndvocacy of Mr. Tumour [Government Agent, .Inffna (?)]. 

Commenting on it, nieport to the Ceylon Commissioner 
K.M.C., &03, .loth Novcmlicr 18ti2. of flevemie. dated mth April 1812, said; “ Mr. Turnniir 

did not foresee that his plan would ennso n diminution of 
demand. His opinion wns ns follows : ‘ It may he supjiosed tlml Iho Itnja of Travancore would feel Iho inclination 
and also po^isess the means of thwarting such a plan, hut this is only mi iniagiiiary danger.’ The danger jiroved to he 
anything hnt imaginary: “ Govrnimont by piirohapinir tolmcco in its raw st.ale turned out of the trndo nil the 
merchants mid brokers with the capital which hud been employed in making advances: loss capit.al circulated, 
less land, consccinciilly, was cultivated : the ciiltivaf ora could no longer poll their lohncoo on the field, hut 
wore compelled to carrv it to tho Govornincnt Plorcs mid reooivo payinoiit after delivory. Tlio Itaja, certain 
of a fixed quantity of lofcacco nt u ptated peasoii, throw the .laffno vessels out of employ hy employing his own j the 
gold which for SIX or peren montliP previous to the export season flowed into .Taffna from Tniviincore and Achoeii, 
ceased : the Goveriimciit paid for the tohaceo in the C.'ylon Paper Cnrrenoy, which was not nvailablo for romittiincos 
to tho CoroBimidol Const for rice nnd cloth." Tliis Ceylon conntcr-monopoly (started nhmit 1812) wns based on the 
assumption that .Tnffna tohncco was nhsolntely necepsury to Travniicorn nnd that tho jicople were po devoted to it that 
any attempt to ch.-iiige their tastes by substituting anotlior leaf " might ho attended not pnly hy loss of rovomio, but 
even by insnireotion ; that, in short, .liiffna had a ‘natural monopoly’ in this tobacco mid that it wns indispensable to 
Travancore.” The Ceylon Government kept up tlieir protective monopoly for 12 years with the result, ns stated in n 
report, dated 7th July 1824, that " the monopoly dnereasod tho supply of tobacco to Trnvnncoro nnd tended to lesson 
tho domotid. Other tobacco, flavoured with that of JofTtin, wn* superseding it." Ooylon abolished her monopoly 
in 1824. 
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correspondence witli Mm both by letters and messages ; to supply Mm now and 
then, as we are bound by treaty/ with a few fire-arms and similar articles ; and if 
he asks for money, to satisfy him as far as possible with advances according to the 
measure of the pepper supply, provided however, that everything is reckoned up 
at the settling of the pepper-accounts. ^ 

With regard to advances, however, one must be careful and in case of large 
demands he must be dexterously diverted in such a way that it does not irritate 
him, or stop the supply of pepper. You must act in tMs according to times, cases 
and circumstances, and I closed not a single pepper account with him as long as 
he was to the bad or ever so little a sum to the good, which was then paid over 
to him as may be seen from the annual balance of account inserted in the successive 
resolutions ; but it is of the greatest importance that the accounts should be 
squared with him annually; for otherwise one year runs into the other, and 
confusion results. 

Finally I may say of tMs Idng that however bold and enterprising he may be, 
be has not altogether lost all reverence for the Company, but on the. contrary still 
respects it considerably. Travancore is not so formidable and unmanageable as he 
is sometimes made out to he ; and when Nabob Hyder Alykhan attacked our 
possessions and was for pushing on further, I became better acquainted with 
Travancore, saw he was not the man he has been given out to be and found him 
on the whole not unmanageable. ' It is true that he is bold and tries at times how 
far the Company’s indulgence goes ; but if we show our teeth now and then, he will . 
not carry Ms boldness too far. For if he did not stand in awe of the Company, he 
would not, when tMs last treaty was being drawn up, have insisted so strongly 
and made it almost an absolute condition that the Company was not to hinder him 
in bringing under his sway the remaining Malabar rulers. 

At least as long as we do not support a bad cause, nor offend Mm first or on 
our side give Mm cause for embitterment, I do not believe that he will dare to 
break with the Company. He knows by experience that the .Dutch are the most 
reasonable people he has ever had to deal with. He is also prudent enough to keep 
us as a counterpoise against the English, and, in any case, why should the Company 
offend him first ? 

The Company has a good name which is worth keeping. Travancore likes to 
be flattered a little and that is easily done, it costs nothing, and is a thing natural 
in many people, but particularly in the Malabar princes. But before leaving this 
king, I have something to mention about a claim which he thought be had on the 
three islands known by the name of Mutucunu. 

Mutxicimu Islands. 

They now belong to the Company, and are leased out for Es. 1,150 a year. 

With regard to them, it is necessary to know that the Zamorin, at the last 
peace made in the year 1758, agreed to make good to the Company the expenses 
of the war and further, for damages sustained, a sum of Es. 65,000, of which 
more than half had been paid in instalments by the year 1762, when there was still 
dne about Es. 30,000, but since then we have had no chance of getting in the rest. 

But as he was entering into a war at that time with Travancore and the king 
of Cochin, and was still more strongly pressed by us for our money, he made us an 
offer of the islands of Mutucunu belonging to the kingdom of Paru, which had 
been previously taken by Mm from the king of Cochin, as security for our money 
or part of it. 

It was accordingly resolved tp take these islands as security on an estimated 
value of Es. 16,000. But it was considered at the same time to be expedient to 
inform Travancore about this at a meeting with His Highness at OliertaUe. He 
declared that the Honourable Company could freely do as proposed, as maybe seen 
in the minutes of that conference. 

> The 20th ftrtiole of the Treaty of 1753 bonnd the Diitoh to supply Travancore annoally with Es. 12,000 worth 
of fire-arms end military store.'!, each mushet at 74 rnpecs, etc. 
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. . . So these islands were accepted by the Honourable Company as security for 
~Rs. 16,000. to be deducted from the Zamorin’s debts on condition that the Company 
■should enjoy the fruits and profits and that, if the king failed to redeem them for 
the stipulated sum after the lapse of two years, they would become the property of 
the Honourable Company. 

When the time had passed, the Zamorin was reminded, but declared he was 
-unable to redeem the islands. 

When Travancore got scent of this, he formulated a claim to these islands on 
the ground that the Zamorin had never been the legal possessor of the kingdom of 
Paru, and so could not legally give away territory belonging to that kingdom. 

And although it was advanced against his claim that he had consented to the 
taking over of the islands, yet it does not alter the fact that at the time of sowing 
■and harvest Travancore always imposes “interdicts” as they are called here on 
them ; that is, prohibitions to sow and reap.' 

This went on till the year 1766 and 1767, when interdicts were again issued, 
which were then openly set at nought by people from Cranganore, who had been 
•sent by us for the purpose. It was at the same time pointed out to the King 
of Travancore that this was not the way to settle matters in dispute, but if His 
Highness was of opinion that he had some right to those islands, the afiair should 
be examined by both parties ; and since then no more interdicts have been laid 
■on the islands as far as I know, nor has other similar improper action been taken 
in respect of them. 

But because it is thought that Travancore, who seldom forgets anything 
but always knows well how to make the best of his chances, will not so easily 
perhaps let this claim slip away from him, but when occasion offers will formulate 
it again, their Eight Worshipfuls have given special orders about this in a separate 
letter, dated 1st October 1771, the contents of which are to be kept secret &.nd to 
which I refer ; though it is_ feared that the King of Travancore, if he were in posses- 
sion of these islands, which are situated in the middle of the river in the fairway 
just opposite Cranganore, and built a fort on them, would then also claim the same 
rights over the river as the Company alone has possessed till now.“ 

I quite believe that if he had Mutucunu in his possession, he would build a fort 
there ; for since Nabob Hyder Alykhan tried to force our fort of Cranganore, and 
to break through there, both Travancore and the King of Cochin have had me 
■besought several times most fervently to build a strong fort at Mutucunu on the 
side of the Cranganore river to prevent the enemy, if he should break through, 
from crossing over to Mutucunu and afterwards passing on to Aycotta or to 
the island of Baypin. Por it was understood that the enemy would follow this 
route, and not that through the creek behind Mutucunu, because Travancore has 
the fort of Curiapally at the end of this creek. It is this fort about which that 
well-known incident in the year 1769 is recorded; and which was built by the king 
willy-nilly the Company, notwithstanding it tried to prevent him seriously and even 
hy force. But now judging a posteriori we see that it can be of great use in the 
•circumstances of the present time not only in case of retreat, but also in order to 
•check the march of the enemy along that route ; and he still declares that he did 
not build that fortress for any other reason but to serve generally for the 
common defence and particularly to cover his country on that side, and- to stop the 
•enemy if he should manage to slip through Cranganore, just as for the same reason 
he had built another fort of mud and wood, a little over an hour’s walk to the west, 
on the same land on which Curiapally is built, opposite the lepei- hospital at the 
-end of his line of defence, to withstand the enemy pursuing his way from or past 
Mutucunu at the particular spot where the river is narrow. He has since provided 
this little fort with a stone revetment ; from which in the circumstances of the 
times we could not divert him, because it is on his own territory and because it 


^ C/. Logan’s Malabar Mauaal I. 374. “ The Natnbiars imposed an interdict hy tying a bough to a tree after th^ 

• country fashion.” Also Father Vincenzo Maria (1683), p. 252: “To shut up a house it is sufficient to place on it a 
-green branch. The same happens -with entire populations. A branch in the middle of the market captures all the 
•.inhabitants.” 

* The Dutch Cbrapany levied tolls on passing vessels. 
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sei-ves for the general defence. If then Travancore should obtain possession of 
the above-mentioned islands of Mutucnnu, he would undoubtedly build a fort, on 


However that he would only in such a case claim rights over the river, or that 
otherwise he would not, is too strong a supposition. For in the south about thrk> 
(Dutch) miles from the town (z.e., Cochin), where the river (backwater) is at its 
narrowest, he also has three forts ; and to the north of Cochin on the road to 
Cranganore at the southern promontory of Paru, near the village Chatanatty, he 
has another fort; and so with the one opposite the leper hospital and CiulapaJIy 
he has six forts on the river, besides the two which lie opposite Cranganore and 
which also belong to his line of defence. So if he wished to contest the^^river with 
us he could have done so long ago, without waiting just for tlie possession of 
Mutucunu, unless the reference is only to the river-rights to the Crano-anore river 
on that (ie., the Cranganore) side; but then the same apprehension “might have 
been felt when these islands still belonged to the Zamorin, with whom we were 
continually at variance. The whole affair simply depends on our relations with 
Travancore. It is not likely that Travancore will break with us, the more so as we 
are so intimately united with him since the enterprises of the Nabob ; and hence 
his forts in the north are really useful for the common defence without any 
expense on our part, while on the other hand, if war should break out between us, 
we should not be any the worse off just because he had a fort on Jlutucunu ; for he 
could equally well prevent us making use of the river at any other place. 

The principal question is only whether he can justly claim the islands, provided 
he makes restitution to us of the Rs. 16,000 paid for them, and whether we, in case 
he formulates his claim in earnest, could reasonably refuse them him or not. From 
the description which I have given of the origin of this claim, it is clear in how far the- 
same is just or unjust ; at least it is my opinion that the orders of Thoir Bight 
Worshipfuls about these islands are the most prudent orders that could be given 
in the case under the system followed by the Hon’ble Company on this coast. 

I have lately had three pagqcrs (stockades) of mud and cocoanut trees con- 
structed on the islands of Mutucunu and connected by means of dams so that they 
communicate with one another. They are, besides, divided in such a way that they 
not only serve as a support one to the other, but also that tlie eastern dam is 
commanded by the fort of Cranganore and the -western by our post at Aycotta, as 
may be seen more fully in ray separate letters to Batavia, dated 2nd January and 
7th May 1780. Travancore is very pleased with this. And his earnest and con- 
tinual solicitations to us to construct fortifications on those islands which arc in 
dispute, or at least which were claimed by him formerly, may certainly bo looked 
upon as a silent withdrawal of his claim ; for other-u'ise ho would undoubiedly 
have taken steps, or made proposals, to build a fort on thorn himself. 


But as I dare not guarantee that in the future ho will not claim these islands 
any more, and the cost' of the said paggers amounting to Rs. 7,000 must also bo 
added to the above-mentioned sum of Bs. 16,000, so that those islands have cost the 
Company together Rs. 23,000, I have thought it might Ix' useful to 7uako meiiliori 
of this matter here, because the Ualabaris seldom lot. slip claims which they have 
once made, but keep them always in rosotve in order to make them serve as often 
as an opportunity offers. 

I mind me now how at the beginning of my term of oflice the ministers of 
Travancore, when we were settling "a certain old claim, known under the name of 
the old Attinga debt, which the Company had against Travancoro, tnade it a 
matter of friendly reproach in private conversation after a meeting which I had 
with thorn regarding this affair, that the Company, like the itialaharis, does not 
forger- old clarais, for it was one of .about- 80 years’ standing ; ' but. as this debt w;is 
as a matter of fact, dne I tliought it unnecessary to inako any answer amUmly 
wont 071 talking. It was sufficient for me that the Conip;iny at- last got satisfin- 
tioii in tiie mafter. With regard to the settiemout. of tiiis affair, {doa-'f refer to 
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the secret resolution passed here on the 22nd July 1771, and also to what was 
written about it to Bata\da in a separate letter of the 7th January 1772, and also 
to the minutes of the conferences held at the time on the 13th, 14th, 22nd, 23rd, 
26th and 26th July and 9th and 10th August 1771. It would be not unservice- 
able to read the last, because you will not only find there the real nature 
of this debt, as being a debt, which genuinely remained due to the Company 
from of old from the kingdom of Attinga, and which debt the Company has 
continued to claim since the kingdom of Attinga was united to the kingdom of 
Travancore and has made the subject of special stipulation in successive ti’eaties, 
but also because you will see what patience and what kind of arguments we have to 
make use of, in order to treat affairs of that nature with Malabar ministers. It is 
for these reasons that I have specially had the discussions, with all the circum- • 
stances, recorded. 
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CHAPTER in. 


THE KINGDOM OF COCHIN. 


In ow^ follows the second kingdom of Malabar, viz., that of the king of Cochin 
It was formerly a large and important kingdom, -but in course of time it became 
very small through the conquests of the Zamorin, and especially after the year 1753 
through the conquests of the king of Travancore ; as has been shown in the first 
■chapter about Malabar in general. 


The kings liave generally been ‘greatly devoted to , their religion, and at the 
same time simple in state affairs, always letting themselves be led by their 
ministers, so that the Company has usually had much trouble with this kiiurdom. 
P'or at tliG timo that the Company still held the balance of power between the 
native princes, it was continually intriguing with other kings, and often made 
false stepSj and then when it got into some trouble it had recourse to the Company, 
which then often found it very difficult to put ma<-.ters right again. 

The king who reigned at the beginning of my term of office died in the year 
1775, and was succeeded, according to the Laws of the country, by his sister's eldest 
son. He mostly resides in his palace at Tripontarra (Tirupunittura) about three 
Dutch miles from here, but every now and then he stays for some weeks or days 
in his palace on the river half an hour’s walk from this town, next to the villa<Te 
where the white Jews live. ° 


The visits of or meetings with this king were formerly troublesome. But I 
have initiated a more familiar manner of intercourse to wean him from that stiff- 
ness and awkwardness which otherwise usually accompany meetings with native 
kings. We have often even visited each other without any ceremonial.^ 

The affairs of this kingdom are as a rule administered by the Palyet [Palyat 
Achan].’ He is a considerable landowner, permanent commander-in-chief and prime- 
minister of the kingdom of Cochin. He is hereditary chief of Chenotta [Ohenna- 
mangalam] and of a part of the island of Baypin [Vypeen]. In both these places he 
has palaces of sorts, but he usually resides at Chenotta which is near Cranganore, or 
more properly speaking to the east of it on the other side of the river near the 
northern extremity of Paru [Parur]. The little old kingdom of Valliavattara 
[Villavattat] also belongs to him. It is an island a little to the north from 
here near the southern extremity of Paru. He got this in ancient . times 
from the king of Cochin, who had inherited it from a Hair chief. The estate 
of Mulucarre situated to theVast of Tritsjur [TrichurJ at the northern extremity 
of the kingdom of Cochin also v'^'^ongs to him. This estate belonged formerly to 
another branch of the Palyet.^\naraed Mannacotta-Atjen [Achan] since extinct, 
and so it has now passed into the ^nds of the other branch to which the present 
Palyet belongs. ^ 

' Tho following is an account, extracted from Center Visacher, of the ceremonial observed about 1720 A.B. 

“ Wlien a Raja visits the town the CommandeOT receives him at bis residence 'at the foot of the stairs, and 
■“ leads him op by the right hand. If a Prince come to vi^i him, he is received on the steps ; a caimal or other grandee 
the Commandeur receives in the hall, where ho mahes lyim tnke^a seat. At their first entrance into tho town, the 
“ Rajas are enndneted from the gate hv two members of Cm political conncil, with the attendance of armed troops. 

“ One member of the Conncil and tho cliief interpreter perfof^tliis nffioe for an inferior prince. They are condneted 
out of the town in the same manner, the prince walks in th\ middle, or on tho right hand of his condnetor. They 
are also saluted with artillery, tho number of discharges beingyroportioned to their rank. For tho Raja of Cochin, 

■“ eleven salutes ore fired, for the other Rajas of the kingdom nin^ for the petty Rajas seven, and for other members 
“ of the Roval families, five or three. . 

“ When the Commandeur goes to Court, he is received by tho Raja at the foot of the stairs, unless that Prince 
“ is in moni-ning, in ivliich case the oifioo is performed by the second Prince, or any otlier who may happen to bo at 
“ Court. Wlien deputies from the political council go to court, they are accompanied by two servants, and may sit 
“ down with their heads covered ; but the chief interpreter must stand uncovered. 

“ When a new Commandeur and Raja meet for tho first timo presents are exchanged between them ; the 
“ Commandeur presenting gifts prepared by the Company for the purpose, ■while the Raja loads him with gold chains 
“and bracelets, and presents are distributed among his suite in nroportion tothoirrank. The Rajas fasten these 
“ bracelets -with their own hands on the arms of those to whom they present them, ■ndiicli, as they are rather small, 

“ often occasions pain, as^ know by experience. Some of tlio bracelets are plain, others chased. TIio Company s 
“gifts consist of stuffs, sn^r, rosewater, spices, etc. But os the Rajas generally sell them under their real valnc, 

“ they would he better pleased if money was given them instead, as they deem it no disgrace to receive pecuniary 

•*t rrjftg.’* 

. A somewhat similar ceremonial is observed at tho present day -wlien visits arc publicly exchanged by tho Viceroy 

Kir the "Governor of Madras and the Baja of Cochin. 
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This cliief of Baypin and Ohenotta is, as such, under the special protection of 
the Company. Bor when wo were engaged in conquering this coast, he placed 
himself immediately under tlio Company and surrendered his person, land and 
subjects to the Company by a Avritteu deed of surrender; which surrender was 
.also accepted by the late Mr. Van Goons on the 12th March L6fil on board the 
liluscaatboom ” as may be seen from the deed of sui-render and empowerment 
inserted hero below for perusal : — 

“ I, Palyet Come i\Ienone, Chief of the island of Baypin, being in this position 
“of embarrassment: to wit that the Portuguese and other enemies round about 
“ have done great injury to my land and m)' subjects, and acted as enemies and 
“ harassed them ; for which reasons finding myself powerless to save myself and 
“ stand against the said enemies and compelled to look out for a powerful nation 
“ which will maintain and protect my land and subjects ; with this object in view, 
“I seek and accept the Honourable United Netherlands East Indian Company 
“ for my protectors in order that they may' in time of need protect and shield mo, 
“ including the king Zamorin’, against all mischievous people and enemies of m’y 
state, herewitii yielding and surrendering to the same Hon’ble Company my 
person, land and subjects. 

“ The Council of this defensive fleet, in view of the instant suit, and earnest 
“ persistence of the Palyet Come Menone, Chief of the island of Bajqiin and 
“ Chenotty, has, with the approbation of the Bight Worshipfid the 
Governor-General and Council of India, taken him under the protection of the 
“United Netherlands East India Company ahvays so far only' as the Hon’ble Company 
“has power and occasion with God’s help, provided he assures us on his part, that 
■“ neither he nor his legal successors shall ever make a treaty^ or alliancd with the 
“Portuguese, directly or indirectly, under such penalty as justice will require, and 
“ more especially on the security of his land, person, subjects and property^ belike 
“ as he has made surrender of these to us in a separate ola. On board ship ‘ the 
“ Muscaatboom’, 12th March 1661. (At the bottom of the page) Conditionally on 
“ the approbation of the Worshipful Members of the Council of India. (Signed) 
“ Ryklof van Goens.” (In the margin) The Hon’blc Company’s seal and under- 
neath this: “ By order of his Worship.” (Signed. M. Hu)’’sman, sworn cl«rk.) 

The last Palyet and Prime DTinister of the king of Cochin, who died on the 
17th June in the year 1779, was a statesman and always full of plans to restore his 
king. I refer in this connection to what has been written about it to Batavia in 
separate letters of 5th May 1777 and especially in one dated the 24th April 1778. 

Now that the king of Cochin has lost most of his pepper lands, we do not 
receive pepper from him any' longer. The pepper which he still possesses, be has to 
supply to Travancore, as has already' been mentioned in the chapter on Travancore. 
Hence we have not so much business with him now as we had formex-ly except 
indeed the ordinary' and daily country' affairs which are sometimes many and 
troublesome, and as a rule turn upon the Native or Roman Christians living in 
his country and the Canarins over whom the Company exercises a protectorate. 

The protection of the Christians is a delicate matter in which one has, so to 
speak, to give and take, because experience teaches that most of the Christians 
rely too much on the protection of the Company and try with the help of this 
influence to get out of paying what they are bound to pay their king. On the 
other hand, however, as the Christians are much despised by the heathen they 
.would have to snflfer much humiliation and ill-treatment if we did not protect them. 
They are no doubt under the protection of the Company, but are in reality subjects 
•of the king, to wit those who reside in his territory, because there are also many 
Christians, who live in the territory of the Company', and are, therefore, per se 
subjects of the Company. It is the same with the Native Christians under the 
king of Travancore in so far as they inhabit territory which formerly belonged to 
the king of Cochin, but has since been conquered by the king of Travancore. The 
Company' retains its protectorate over them. 


* The passage is not quite clear in the original. Apparently the reference is to a prior engagement of the Palyet 
■with the Zamorin. Both these chiefs joined the Dntoh in 'J662-C3 and assisted them against the Portoguese. In 
the Pth article of a treaty -with the Zamorin, dated 7th of March 1664, it is atipnlatod : “In this treaty shall be included 
-the king of Cranganore, the Palyet, etc.” (See Valentijn, Malabar.) 
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The Company’s protectorate over the Christians pursuant on the 9th article of 
the treaty ' between the Company and the king of Cochin concluded the 22nd March 
1663, consists in this : “ ihal theij are utidcr the jurisdiction of the Gomnany and if 
the]! comunf. a crime, are puni cited onltj hy the Gompany.^’ -i j 

But this protection is imperceptibly pushed further, so that if they are 
obsti uctod in the exei cise of lincir religion, or ill-treated in other matters and come 
and complain to the Company or seek relief the Companj’’ espouses their cause 
aiid may be induced to take their cases to heart and make even the kino- or his 
minislers listen to reason. ^ 

Much depends on the influence an administrator here has over the king, and 
the article may bo more or loss extended accordingly, because one might insist too 
strongly on what cannot with any real right be maintained. 

Besides the ahove-montionod protection, Christian subjects have the privilege 
of only paying half the usual taxes to the king. Heathen subject-sat once come 
under the prot-oction of the Company on conversion ; with this difference, however, 
that they must still pay the same taxes to the king as they did, when they were 
heathens, according to the ninth article of another rreati' of the 25th February 
166-1. 

I have found that some persons become Christians only to escape some 
punishment or other to which- they have become liable for crimes committed, which 
are punislied bj’ the heathens more severely than by us, e.g,, shooting a cow dead, 
although without premeditation, is punished without mercy by death, whereas the 
mnrderor of a human being may possibly escape with a heavy 6ne if ho has money, 
or with bping sold as a slave. 

Experience has also taught me that a good many persons become Christians 
under the impression that they may still hope for the privilege of paying less taxes, 
but I would never approach the king in such cases, because I thought it to be 
unreasonable, and that no good would come of it. At present the king does not 
prevent anybody becoming a Christian, and tolerates the Eoman churches in his 
country ; but if the making of Christians become prejudicial to his revenues, then 
you would soon see a persecution of the Christians, or at least obstruction of the 
work of conversion. 

The Roman Padres must undoubtedly have talked big of the protection, which 
the Christians here enjoy, in their letters to Rome ; for in the year 1773 two priests 
came to me on a commission from the Bishop of Verapoly in order to compliment 
me in the name of His Holiness the Pope of Eome._ MTien they had finished their 
commission, they let me read the letter, which the Pope had writtenf.'to the Bishop 
and of which I asked them for a duplicate to keep for myself ; of which a copy (as 
it is written in Latin) has been placed among the enclosures to this work (Appendix 
No. 2) for inspection. The contents ai-e to this efiect : 

To the Rev. Brother, 

Bishop of Areopolis 

and Vicar Apostolic 
of Malabar. 


Clement P.P. XIV. 

“ Greetings to our Reverend Brother : our beloved son Stephen Borgia, 
“ Secretary to the Congregation for the Propagation of Christianity, has communi- 
“ cated to us in detail the attention paid, and the trouble taken by the Dutch 
“ Governor for the safety of the Christians, who are yonder. And as such Ohrist- 
“ ian acts of kindness undoubtedly concern us greatly, and as on their account we 
“ are indebted to him', so is it our earnest desire that at least our feelings 
“ of gratitude for the same be made known and clear to this man. Therefore to 


> The treaty is given in extenso by Valentijn.. He dates it (rvrongly) 10th not 22nd March. The 9th article 

runs : Cliristians v?ho have been o£ old under the toivn of Cochin and they that live along the strand shall 

„ „r.w*in the matter of inri.sdiction under the Judges of the Hon’ble Company in Cochin which is subordmate 
remM of Cerlon.” — The Palyai Achan possesses a copper-plate counterpart ■which has been recently 

p^nbllsled OB Travanccre Archaeological 8^ 
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"show one j^rntitudo wt> li!iv(» desiml liorohv to roponiniond Your llovoronoo, (o 
" n^siiro him of our i:ra(oful soiitimonls in (ho nioHi foioililo and moyl striking 
" iniinnor, and at tho sanio (imo (o tosiifv that ao fool ourstdvos so iiitudi (ho moro 
" iiidohtod (0 him for what ho has dom* as wi- (laKor oursoh'os that ho will {oaiinuo 
" iit (his way to lay tho (’lirisfiaas and us furthor uodor obliyatioa. 

"Finally W(> hoslow upon you. rovonuid hrothor, (ogothor with tlu' natioiiH 
"ontru'^tod to your oaro. ns a plodgo of our Papal honovoloiico, tho Apostolic 
** Uh'ssini;. 

" (Undornoidh) 

" (Jivon at Homo (ho 23rd duly 1772. 

" in (ho fonrlti year of our Papal 
" roiofi. 

" ria,' pvo-iont ropy agri'^'s in ovoj vihing with tJio original luiof. Given, 
"at Porno, from tho house of tho Holy ( 'ongrogation for tho Propagatiiui of 
" ('hristianiS y. 

" (t'iiraoil'i Stephen Portria of tho Holy t'otijriogat ion for the Propagation of 
" the Faith, Soeret,arv. ” 

The pr.itertioji of the (’aimrins ' is n little diherent from tho prot>r(ion ()io 
('ompriny oxeroises over (ho t'hris'ians, aisd rolaio- nion' to their civil din’orotices. 
This may be uoen in its dotaih; in a separjite do'pateh of tho .tlh .Maridi 1772 to 
Ihitavia dealing with the s,>!!|in:r of th" dispute ^^)th the king aliout thopiect'of 
b'.tid In'ro. 

Since tlje tpio'ition about this an<l -••.bout the jurisdiction fua>r liie (hinarins, 
atjd also about the toll which h-vied by th" king outside tlietowiiat Mafiaiudiery, 
has l‘>-''n th’cided, 1 have bad no diflicultjes of at>y iinpnrianee in the m.atter «)f (ho 
(.'atiarins. Put, ruse must ahvays be careful, :nid take lueii-iitres in this matter, 
siccording to the circumstaTsciw .and the cases, which every now siisd then occur. 
At stay rate tlu* t’os.apany has sittc'* thn< time exercised (.veil more .authority over 
the Canarins than Fdore, sgei the kiinr has put up with it ; poH'ilily because wo went 
to work with di- cretion and he i-s.atistied wiili the Canarlns Iv-ing nominallv under 
him. For althotigli .amhority over tho'-e people in the settling of their cases is left 
to the king with cr-rtnin re.,irictinn>n and e.;]ve!.j!dly with (he rc'slriction that- tliov 
mn.v make complaints against tlu- kimr to (he Ilnn'lde Company, yet. ii is necessarv 
for u.s every now and then to nudse goo>| our elaiin to (he snpta me nnthnrity 
la-served to n« over (hem, especially in ea-.'es, in which it is noticed that tho 
C.anarins got no justic*. from (he king, whether if le* in a suit for debt, nr other 
disjuite.:, in order that it nuyv be ch-nr to all that, right and jn«(ie(* are prnctisod liy 
the f’nmpany. For it i.s on this coast nothing new willi fin' native kings that if two 
persons come to complain, the one who offers the most nione.v for a favourahio 
dcci.sion is lield to be in the right, .although he may have the worst ca.se in (he world. 

1 never would allow such things, and if 1 came to hoar of them, I would stand up 
against, it with all energy, of however little importance (he affair might sometimes 
be. In the heg-inning this gave mo much (rouble, because the Caiiariii.s have 
innumer.ablo dealings with the jieople. It i.s true that, (hey arc (ho most 
consiiminato cheats among the jjooplo of Alalabnr. Thoy flf much retailing in tlio 
streets, like the Chottios and ]\loor.s of Ceylon and the common Jews in (ho 
Netherlands. Bui they are absolutoly necessary here, and almost the whole of the 
retail trndi? is in their hands down to that in Ihesmallostnrticlos, and the necessaries 
of life (e.vcopt live-stock, liecanse trading therein is coiitrar}- to their religion and 
therefore the black .lews take it to market) can bo had almost onl}* from them. 
They have their bazaar in their quarter not far from town, and liit.lo stalls ovory- 
whoro else if there is but n little sjiaco anywhere outside or insido tho town, and so ' 
their buying and soiling, exciianging, lending or borrowing among both whito and 
black people proceeds daily ; and lienee it is but natural that disputes and complaints 
should con.stantly arise, which become at times .such a tangle that the greatest 
patience is required to discover the ro.al origin of tho dispute. In fine tho 


Tho Cnnnrinn arc Koiikani [Konninl] Drahminii and KiidumI Ohottion from tlio Konknnl oouritr/. 
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Canarins.'^have continual dealings with our inhabitants and they with them and 
their affairs and complaints cannot properly be entrusted to a Court where for 
gifts and presents one can obtain a sentence according to one’s liking. And as 
this community is really a “malum necessarium” here, it is necessary'’on the one 
hand to continue to secure them justice, but on the other hand to punish them 
severely if they are caught setting up a monopoly or playing tricks with slaves 
cheating and roguery. With regard to other cases, which have reference to'old 
customs and privileges of the king, p..g., the small revenue of their bazaar outside 
the town, the administration of their pagoda or temple, the part of the inheritance, 
which after death goes to the king, no hearing should, be given to the Canarinsj 
but the cases should be thrown out at once, as concerning matters in which they 
cannot hope for interference or assistance, and, if we do not give in to them in cases 
cf this nature, then the king will not take it amiss if we' trouble ourselves with 
their other complaints.. The reason why the king took it so to heart in the year 
1770, when we meant to talce away from him his jurisdiction over the Oiinarins, 
was that he feared that if he consented to this,ihe would have to forego his profits 
both from their successions and their bazaar. 

There is still another point to observe with regard to the king of Cochin and 
the Canarins, which was the first occasion of the latest dispute with this king, viz., 
the toll which he levies at Mattanchery and the Canarin bazaar. 

Mattanchery is properly speaking that place on the river, just outside the town 
starting from the outskirts of Calve tty or rather from the Canarin rivulet over 
Avhich the large bridge lies, and a good bit further everywhere where there are 
warehouses of native merchants. It is also the place where the native vessels put 
in with their merchandise. From time immemorial the king has levied a certain 
amount of toll at this place as well as at the Canarin bazaar and a third place near 
the little pagoda, which is therefore called Pagodingo. But His Bighness has of 
late gradually increased that toll and demanded more than was levied there before, 
which made a noise mostly at Mattanchery, because it affected all the merchants 
who came and went and trade was so far injured. So my predecessor found 
in this occasion to contest the territory with His Highness and to claim that 
Mattanchery, the Canarin Bazaar, and Pagodingo belonged to the Company and 
not to the king. This question has, however, now been decided in the sense that 
the king should keep the profits of the above-mentioned three places, provided he 
does not levy more than has been levied from of old and that he draws up a schedule 
of the tolls to be demanded in those places in future for examination. rThis list 
has since been duly sent in, and has been handed over for examination to officials 
here who have most local experience and knowledge of the vernacular in order that 
with the assistance of the Company’s and other native merchants and in the 
presence of the king’s ministers, they should examine and enquire whether anything 
new, or an increase of toll, compared with former limes, could be found. That 
enquiry has since taken place, and our officials and the Jewish and native 
merchants have unanimously declared that the list is drawn up fairly, and even 
that in former times they had had to pay more. They added that they had 
no reason to complain of these payments since everything was in accordance w'ith 
usafe and custom. A formal document was drawn up by the Committee and 
signed by the king’s ministers, with a special undertaking that tolls should bo 
levied in that way and according to this list, and that the list should decide if 
complaints were made. The list has been made available to every one The 
details of this .affair will be found in ray special despatches to Batavia, dated 4th 
March and 1st May 1772, and 25th ]\rarch 1773, and more fully in the hosolution 
of the 13th August 1772. 

This is a matter in regard to which care must bo taken that there is no breach 
of agreement and that the tolls are not imperceptibly raised again. Tliougb it 
might not be done by the king or his ministers, yet it might bo done by the farmer.^, 
as the king does not collect , tite tolls, but farms them out to the highest bidder. 
The reason why it is necessary to keep an eye on this is that the Canarin bazaar, 
the bazaar of Pagodingo and .Mattanchery are the noarost, market places at which 
the people- buy” daily necossarios, so that the least raising of the tolls misos 
the price of nocessarie.s to the poor, not to mention that it is now a settled question 
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and it is tin.' um^' of tlio t’dmpany not only to fnho luttico of f rnnHgn'ssioiiH of tlio 
sottlonuMil. Init ovt'n in provi'nl them. If ilnMU’foro tlio f^'oinpiinv sliouiii sliiif. 
thoir t'y<'.< to tlm siii::!it<'‘^t iiu'ioavt* of toll, and should nOf’h'ot to iiuiki' (’arcful 
• on(]nirios oi’cnsionally, tin* ('onipany would soon lose its supronienuthorify over this 
territory, or at lca*:t dillieuliies might again arise about, tliis matter in (mursc of 
time. But the most important reason why we ought to lie wnt(diful is that inercasi's 
of the toll at Mnftnnehcry would ellW't the trade in this place; for the merchants 
would suffer by it. iuni the traders wotdd be averse frmn coming In're to tnido, 
ssinee Mattajir.herv is the place. O'! has b(>en already remarked, wlieis' all the native 
vessels, ami so also the binnbaras ', load and unload in front of the wfirehonsos 
there. Since wt* Imve come to an agreen ent with tin* king about, thi.s (pmstion, J 
have tnnr and timn S”nt n sniienlinato (to a special <*rr.tnd to the phic’.s to sco 
w!ieth(*r they were beginning to go behind the .agrt'ement. At times I did this 
Sicrotly in I'nb i' timliscover tin* re.d truth, at other titnes 1 .sent fail suliordiimleK 
who were known to them, in order to Aiow publicly that I interested myfelf in 
the matter. 

Finally there is still .aiiothiT matter between ns .atid the king of ('(icliin, viz., 
we are obligtsl to give thi- half of tlie imp.art ami tin- export duties to His Highness 
annually, s'.f., those on the goods whieli are conveyed in and out by tin* rivor and 
taxed ; a revenue wide); Ite (.>njoy< (l in the time of the Foringnese and wliich wa.s 
left to him afterwards iw iicaty. 

I mice, for political and iie rcantde reasons, suggested to 'I'lieir Riglit Wor-ship- 
fiijs that th.ey should buy this ri-rlit frotn the );iiig for a fixed annua! .‘•uin. 'i'lieir 
llight Wor.'hijifnis .-anciimied this, imt *' the Majmes ” have nddticcd well-founded 
obi.'Ctiojis ii.s may bi> seen its detail in specialh'lter;; to Iktiavia, d.aled ,0tii February 
ITTo, Itb .l.nnnary iTTf', Tth March 5777 and ."'th .fatmnrv 17";', and also in spi-cinl 
despatches from Ilatavia tlm date; of which .arc 2Uth .Scptemlier 1775, 11th 
Xovember 177b and l,^>t!i .^^•{l^embf•r 177.*' ; uml in a geiii*ral letter, from the Council 
of the fseVentcen, dat* d etb October 1777. 

T}d“ is a tmint lliat should not be lost. .Oglit of, although I am at pro.sonl 
indinod to think tint it will b" very diflicnll t<i obt-ain a cession of tiial right fromtho 
king, since it is nlmoi-t tie* only rejuimni of his ft>rmer gn'atiicss. Hut .should it. 
hiter on .suit the Company b -tKa- lo iiavelbe whole of tlii.s revemn* in.slend of divid- 
ing it with the king, the best jilan would be to o(Ter His Higdims.s an acceptable 
round .«um down once for all, and that just- at a time wh(*n he is in the utmost 
emban-aesment ; a.« i-- often flu* case with him. Now tliat lie has to pay tribute 
to the >'abob also, opportuiiitie.s will the oft<>ner prr sent thom.selve.s. ’ T am of 
opinion that, if lie mre 'tUmrr,} to accept *.neh a jiropos.al, ho certainly ivoiild do .so 
as soon as he found himself in extreme einharr-issmoiit. I remorkt'd " if he were 
nlloned," becaii.se T fear that the king of 'rravancore would prevent liini, as if, is 
well known that the king of fVichin is only king of )d,s li’rritory in name and iho 
king of Travancore king of Coeliin in realif 3 '. However tin's .sohenio could bo 
tried and if if was noticed that la* was for it, Imt fliat tin* king of 'i’ravancoro was 
interfering, f lion it would bi* be.sf, according an cirenmstance.s permitted, to approach 
the king of Travaucore direct about it and to tiy .sorionsl}- to got the* matter 
through. 

'I’licre is nnofli(*r tiling to bo considered in t.hi.s connection. The Conipati}' is 
trading at pr(.*sont in .some goods, in whicli forinerlj- common merclinnts used to 
trade and ma}' ovon now, jirovided they are willing or able to pay the same 
prices ns tho fJompany." On these goods tho Oomjiany pay-S ilio .same fnxo.s ns tlio 
merchants do, in .accordance witli a Malrdxar secret ro.solution of tho ‘JOth November 
177.B. 'I'his re.sohitiou was pns.spd, because we onl}- wislied to give thi.s trade a 
tri.al and wo could not bo quite sure that it xvould continue to bo so ])rofiiablo 
pormnnently and jiossibly expand year by year. So we did not wi.sli t,o injure tho 
contractor, wlio in t aking up tho contract lias made his calculations not only on t ho 


* Jlorob.Tm.i : Nntivo vcbk'Ih d(:«cri!)f‘(l on paijo 2IK Iwlow. 

* Mujorog : One of tlin titli-fi l)y which tho Coiiiinil of tho Borentoon i« commonly dcoignutod in (hcBC JISS. 
’ Thi* id tho S0.c.'illcd "private trade’’ derncribod in chnplorXIIl holow. 
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capoc , which the bomharas chiefly import among other goods but also on the sucrai 
and arrack, which our ship people take with them as “ permitted ” carc^o althouffh 
only half is paid on “ permitted cargo. If, therefore, dues were not paid on 
these goods to the contractor, he coiild reasonably have asked for some compensation 
and also have oflbred so much the less nextyear, and this last is my real point, namely 
that if the Company does not pay duty on goods, , which it buys and sells here, the 
amount paid for the customs contract will be much reduced. The king of Cochin, 
and the Company would each sustain half the loss, but while the Company would be 
amply compensated for the ivhole of that loss by getting more profits 'when the 
goods arp sold, the loss which the king sustained might induce him the sooner to 
make up his mind to sell the right he uas to half the revenue, according to one or 
other way suggested by me above. The question however arises ivhether we could 
justly and with good faith take this course. I think we could, but I would not 
guarantee that the king, if he came to hear of it, would refrain from making objec- 
tions. But then we should point out to the king the reasonable basis of our action, 
for the Company is not bound to pay duty on goods,- which it buys or sells. And 
if we could not get our way either by fair speaking or by taking action in earnest,, 
we should in anj’- case remain in the same position ; at any rate T am confident that 
I have sufficiently shown in the letters mentioned above the importance of not 
allowing the king to share the contract any more and with such great interests at 
stake some attempt should be made. Meanwhile I find in the conditions of the- 
contract for import and pxport duties these words which constitute the whole of 
the 18th article : merchandise and goods, which are directly bought from^ or sold to, the 
Company, pay no duty. I cannot see why the Company should not stick to this,, 
and pay no duty on goods, which it buys and sells.® 

Concerning other afl'airs, one has very little of importance to do with the king 
of Cochin, as has been remarked already, except that every now and then we are 
troubled with complaints against our subjects. His district lies very near our town 
so that mischievous or frolicsome soldiers, sailors and others, occasionally offend the 
subjects of the king, whom they meet daily. It is therefore strictly necessary to 
punish the smallest offences severely if complaints are lodged, and are found to be 
tme. In particular our people should not be allowed to go too near- the pagodas 
or temples of the heathens, still less to desecrate them ; or to injure their cows, or 
to make use of their cooking utensils and bathing places. The commbn man looks 
upon such things as bagatelles and does not understand that they may give rise to 
the greatest difficulties. 

When an affair has to be settled, a message or a letter is sent to the Court, 
sometimes also the king’s ministers are invited to come one day or other to town,, 
and as a rule they wjll turn up, and you tell them personally what you have to say 
to prevent erroneous messages and misunderstandings. 

Before leaving the king of Cochin, I must say something about the lands of 
C'nsipally, the estate of Maprana, and the so-called 18 half-villages, because the 
kino- of Cochin is most closely connected with these territories ; finally something 
about the king of Repolim. 

The lamts of Ousipally belong to the king of Cochin, and are situated in the 
north of the island of Bay pin. In the year i762 they were mortgaged to the- 
Honourable Company for 300,000 Cochin fanams or 15,000 rupees. This sura was. 
borrowed by His Highness and taken in cash in order to defray the war expenses 
of bis little army, which, in consequence of an agreement made with the king of 
Travancpre at that time, he had to bring into the field, in order, with the assistance- 
of Travaiicore, to drive the Zamorin out of hiis northern districts, of which he was 
to cede to Travanoore the lands of Paru and Mangatty in return for this help, but 
the other, districts were to come again under the sway of Cochin ; as also happened. 


•bip9, 


1 tJappr : cotton wool of the silk cotton tree. The word is Malay. nwn- 

- Articles, such ns sugar and arwok, in which the Company permitted its sorranta, etc., free tiado on us o 

nre what constitute the “perruitted cargoes " of the Dutch “ ship people.” * . fhe 

» On this the Batavia Gorornraont pointed out (MS. No. 1146, seo App. X) wnn. on- 


* I in thiR 1.110 liavaVitfc orxiiuuuu ^ - - 

Bpooinl trafle, that ife would bo nnjnst to the king: of Cochin to rofnso to pay Ihe duty nml that the propo-sal was, 
grounds of equity, entirely madmissiblo. 
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So tliepaitl sum was ntlvaiu'cil to Iho kiiif;;ou tlit'sc IuikIh oii comlition tliaf, llis 
lligluioss paid tin* moiu'y back in Soptombcr 17(512, or olsu (ho rovomios of (ho 
lauds should I)*-’ oollocfotl by (ho t’4>mpatiy .'iiu} (In* Ojiuprui}’ shotdd nduiiiii.sdttr (horn 
(ill (ho full amount was pai<i. whon iljoy would !)> pvoii batd; to the king (.d Cochin. 

Wlioii thodato iisod for piiymoiit oamo ri)»iu(l, (In* king paid nodiing, alleging 
iiiabiliiv, but afier imieh exhoitiug eonsonted to (he Comjnny eollecting the 
revenui's, as was dont* on bi'half of tin* Company untii llis Highness asked (obo 
allow. >d to ha ve I he revenues collected hiinstdf, and that, the Company wouhl be 
good enough to.leduei (he ajnounts collected from wh.'it it was ooutid to pay him 
cv.’rv vear fnitn tin* cusitnus. This was cojiceded, hecaiisi* the coll.'ctifm of the 

reventi. s on behalf of tin- t.'.napatiy involves nuich (ronltle ainl also expense., J'o 

tliw' present ilav tlieaimnint which is colhctcd by llis Highness himself is liednetod 
nmutallv from His Highness\s slniiv of the ciislojns, being a yearlt sum of 

1 , 

Wh at other iidormntion alnod ihest* mortgaged lands is of .service may bo 
fount' in;, Batavia ordinary letter d.-i'cl thelloth Septenib'*r 1771’, tind in a .spocial 
letter from Ba.tavia, date*! the L’"<ih -March 177:5, likewi.se in the rej>Iy to tin* latter 
in a spviaS h'tter from Bniavia, d.ited iSAHi .’'epti-mher 177.'!. 

The ip' is situated sonlliof (ht-river Inneinakti {Knin'inakal Lake) 

in the nortl'.i'rn pa.ri of the kingdom of (Ntchin. t)jie Belosla -Xjiniliiar, who was 
Itowevor s!d>ji*ct t<' tin* /.atnorin v. a,-, foniji-rly the child. In .a treaty of peae-e of 
tiio vcar 1717, concluded with t ho Hommrab’e Company, thoXamnrhi gavi* up all 
his‘ tiominions south of the rivi-r Inin juaka, jitid amonir ihc.-e was this estate. 
Aflerwar.is most of these lands e.ime into the pm-s swjon of tin* king of Cochin 
again, with tlm n.^e.-jitioii rd Mapiana, which uas lr*ft (o tin* Cmnp.'iny, while fho 
other propri' tor, nanio’.y Belosta Xambiar, reinainofl in pttssession as a vas.s.al of 
the Hojiottrable Company tmd ha'l to pay four lusts [tons of d.Ottil lb.] of riet* in 
Ih*' busk anmiaily for if. 

This Xtonblar v.jis very slow in sup., lying this rice; in the year 175.S 
be wn« ten vcar.s in arn*nrs. at whicli time tin* Zamorin invaded Province 1’apom‘tt.y 
and .also Mapr.aiia.. He reiimiti.'d in posse-sion td (lies. . territeries till 17(52 and 17GI1, 
when be was driven oe.t by tin* king .if Cochin assisted by the king of 'I'ravancorf*. 
Mnprana with the neighbouring lands, according t<i an .agreement between (he two 
kings, was assigned to tlie king of t'mdiin and the above-meiilioned Bulosta 
Xtitnbiar was dechir.nl to Imv.* forfeit>.*d it. 

Tin- {.'omjianv flam claim'd to lat the feudal lord of that estate, and deinanded 
tlie reinstatement of the Namhiar. The king of Cncliin was not dispo.'-ed to satisf}- 
fhis tlomand, but pnferred to aehnowhalge the Hon’ble Company as feudal lord 
and to s:n()ply the four last-- of rice .a year, but. not the arrears of the .Xnmhiar. To 
thi.s fin; Company con-ented, and so the king ol Cochin had the four lasts of rice 
.sujipiied aunnally at Ch' tinn, but now supplies them at Crangauore. 

J{y the rjg/dc. a ha[f-r{llfi-ji'fi under.Htood a jilot. of territory .strelcliiiig from 
the .sea to the river (backw.ator), between (ho northern limit of the kingdom of 
Crangauore and the southern limit. of I’ro>i nee Papon oily. They belonged formerlj- 
to (bo kingdom of (he Zamorin, but- in cour.se of time (hey came into (ho pos.sessioii 
of (ho king of Cochin '; Imt liow and under what conditions thoro nro no docu- 
ments or native tr.aditions to .show. I have tried to find out. something from the 
Idng’s niinisfer.s bni all they knew was tbaf- tbe.se hmd.s fell to Jfi.s Highne.s.s’s 
share after the w.ar with (ho Zamorin. 'J'hoj' remained in liis pns.soasion (ill (ho 
year 1719, when His Highness had a dispiifo with the king of Crangauore about, a 
'piece of ground of ] 00 parras .sowing' situated in those villago.s, which the then 
Coinmandoiir, Tlortenlna-g, wished to make an ond of and softie. Tlie king of 
Cochin look thi.s amiss and wroto to tho Coinmandour that ho had obtained tiioso 
lands by a war, wliich liad lasted many years, but t,lmt ho would give (,hom up now, 
and renounce. Ins rights to them, and that tho Company might then give the 
villages to the king of Crangatioro. 


’ Accrjrilitig to the ohi Cochin petllomcnt rate of 1820 one pnirn of hind = 00 pernkhotnn. 000 pornVkains nro 
. reckoned to tin nerc. So tho plot of ;,'round in diapiito rrnt only nhont 12 norcs. 
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The Oommandeor took His Highness (who did not really mean this, and only 
acted out of a sort of pique) at his word and assured him that he could not decline 
such a generous gift ; so that these 18 half villages came into the possession of 
the Company and remained so till the year 1740, when they were returned to the 
king of Cochin under a formal deed of cession which follows* here below for 
perusal : — 

“ Julius Valentijn Stein van Gollenesse, Commandeur and Chief of the 
Coast of Malabar, Canara and Vingurla and Conucil. 

“ Whereas it has pleased the Right Worshipful the Governor-General Adriaan 
“ A^alkenier and the Worshipful Members of Council of the Dutch Indies to 
“ write to the undersigned, Commandeur of this Coast, in an honoured secret letter 
“ of the 4th July 1740 and to command him to return to His Highness the kino- of 
Cochin, and to surrender, with full proprietary rights, the so-called 18 half villao-es, 
“ formerly accepted by Commandeur Johannes Hertenberg on account of the Com- 
“ pany in the year 1719, and situated behind Paponetty in the districts of Eddavil- 
“ linga and Hadialipuram : on the good nutness of the Worshipful .the Ordinary 
“ Member of Council, Gustaaf Willein van Imhoff for the good-will of His Highness 
“ towards the Company, we now restore and surrender with full proprietary rights in 
“ conformity with the honoured order and express charge of Their aforenamed Right 
“ Worshipfuls, at the reiterated request of His Highness, the aforesaid 18 half- 
“ villages to His Highness the king of Cochin, with their appurtenances just as 
they were when the Company took delivery, and renounce all rights whatever, 
“ properties or claims, which the Company ever havehadin them or might still make 
“ and in order that, the same may be clear for all time, we have resolved to confirm 
“ and corroborate the above transfer further with this public document and by our 
signature.” 

“ Cochin 22nd December 1740, (Signed) J. V. Stein van Gollenesse.” 

From that time the king governed these villages till the year 1757, when His 
Hio’hness united with the Zamorin and other northern princes to oppose the king 
of Travan core in his designs. The Zamorin then came up with his troops and 
invaded Province Paponetty. Later these princes realised their mistake, disagreed 
and dared not continue their operations. The Zamorin demanded compensation' 
for his expenses from the king of Cochin on the pretext that he had marched up 
with his army at his request, and when this was not forthcoming, he invaded the 
territory of Cochin and took possession of the 18 half- villages. So these villages 
came again into the hands of the Zamorin. 

However in the year 175S the Zamorin made peace with the Company and 
restored our province, and also gave up the 18 half- villages to the Company, but 
remained in possession of the other Cochin territories. 

Afterwards when the king of Cochin again got possession of his northern 
districts he put forward his claim to the 18 half- villages, and that always moi-e 
and more insistently. This was reported fully to Batavia and the reply given in a 
secret despatch dated 25th October 1763 was that they would like to see the king 
induced to give up his claim. 

As His Hio-hness was not to be moved .and pressed his claim more and more 
strono-ly, the authorities here were written to in a secret letter of the 17th , 
Septe'mb’er 1765 as far as possible to assert his want of title or other plea or if 
nothin o- else would do to urge him to accept another piece of ground, but if His 
Highness should make show of passing to hostilities and no chance of being able 
to check him was seen, then only to have recourse to restitution. 

The Company remained in possession of these villages till the year 1769, 
when, on further pressure from the king of Cochin, they were again surrendered 
and delivered over as may be seen in a Malabar resolution of the 18th February 
1769, the relevant part of which I quote below : 

‘‘ Finally his 'Worship the Governor informed the meeting — 

That his Worship (the Governor Senff) and the Commandeur (Breekpot) 

“ had found good at the repeated and pressing instances of the king of Cochin and 
“ pursuant on the sanction of Their Eight Worshipfuls, to surrender again and 
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restore to this prince the IS half-villages, bordering on Province Paponctty ; 
“ and that ns soon as tho Polyet should rotajrn, commissioners would ho appointed 
“ to transfer thorn formally to Ilis llighnoss or his envoys, certain boundaries 
“being fixed to juevent disputes, which otherwise might arise in the future.” 

Although now the whole territory, from Chetlua till Cranganore, is occupied 
by tho Nabol) Ilydor Alyckan, yet those villages are left alone and the revenues 
thereof are enjoyed by the king of Cochin without interforonco on condition that 
•this prince pay.s she tribute imposed on him to tho hJabob at the proper time. 

'J'he piece of ground in question is diversely referred to in tho Company’s 
papers either as ilu' eighteen half-villages or the villages; tho tinit exjiression 
would imply that there arc nine eoniplelo villages, and the second eighleon 
complete villages, and a half, but the right name is eighteen half-villages, because 
tbe territory consists of l!:^ pieces of ground each of which constitutes a kind of 
village and so each [liece is called a half-vilhige iiistvad of a village.’ 

I liavo de.scribed these Jf* half-villages somewhat in detail on ncconnf of a 
remark which lias been made with roganl to their restitution in a general homo 
letter, dated 2nd Oeiobor 1771, from which it must be concluded that our lords 
and mrislers bad not been clearly enough informed by this Oovernment on what 
grounds the restitution was made, and of the further jiarticulars of tho whole 
question of these villages ; ami although they are not any longer in our possession, 
1 have thought it not. miserviceahle to bring together here all I know about them, 
as the information may come in useful in course of time. 

fh'jioliih (Ivlapilli), which is also called Kllongalur, is a little kingdom about 
two (Dutch) miles long and liroad, next to .Anjicaiiiial on tho ot her side of the river 
(backwater) in the territory of tho King of Cochin. It is divided into three 
portion.^, named Pepolim. I’ernnddn I’erandnr and JllaniRcarre and consists of 
gardens and fields. 

Posidcs this, the chieflms many plots of ground in the kingdoms of Travancore, 
Cochin, Collastry and in tlml <'f the Zatnorin, and so his jiropertios ore scattered 
all over ^falabar as follows; 

In the eastern districts of Tr.'tvaiicore at Manjamol, Palottil, Nlinlotlil, 
Chakanatto (Kakniimy), Cunattniiatfo (Kunnatnmid), Basnlacotta, Cattacarro ami 
•Oyponom (probaldy P/.hipram)," whewe palaces :iiid houses have been built for 
Repolim. 

In the .soiithorn districts of 'rravanenro, .at JOzemalnr, whore Repolim also 
possesses palaces and houses ; also at Pattanneotta (Pat fanaktid), where Repolim 
has erected a pagoda; also :it (dieramangal.am (Cliaraniangalam i, iJsiia (Uzhnva), 
Carcarapally (Kndakkarajtilli), Balambnr (A’alambnr), Carraporam (fCarappuram),'’ 
and Trinconaposa ('rrikminajmzha), at which last, place Repolim possesses a very 
largo piece of ground, almost as large ns Repolim itself, on which several palaces 
-and liousos are built. Furthermore at Nallanikel (Nnllanikal), Chop.atto 
(Oheppad),’ Chonitallo fChonnitala), Ikandalorn (Pantalam), Tumbonnm, Bet- 
tiekanrora, Caddokatto, Alallcaposo (lilalayiilappiizha),’' Calujiarra (Jvallupdra), 
Erowora (Iravipenir;,'' Ballaiicolorn, Cacengaporom, Bonikolottain, Balangaro 
(Valdnkara), Xortimcarre, i\Iaddatmnbagom (Jladatumblnlgarn), Cnlurcarro (Kalur- 
•knrra),' Bonattare. 

In Porca at JIuttitakol. 

In Tekkeiicur at AVassapally (Vilzhapilli), Rerinollon (Perinnayil).’' 

In tho kingdom of Cochin, at Callur (Kalur), Pnllariwattaui (Pdhlrivaltam), 
’Bennele (Vonnala), Paddiwattam (Padivattam), Pununiny (Punnurunni), Gliali* 
■codda (Ghalikkavattam), Choramolur (Chdrduollur) and Ninadacarro (Nindakara).” 


> Mr. Mcipns in probably miEtakon. To odd on a linlf to n figiiro in, I nm informed by Mr. jloliyiitn Moiion a 
.faTOuritc incUiod of comiiututiou in Malabar. So, for instance, a tomplo may bo manaffod by Si familion or voton.’ 

‘ Tbono plncoB are in tho Knnnatnnnd t.nluk of Travnneoro. 

’ Tbeno places are in the Sliertala talok. * Theno plnoea arc in tho Knrtikapilli tnink, 

‘ Bncb of thes'o places an I can identify arc in Mnvelikkarn taluk. 

' Tirnvolln falnk. ’ Alangad taiuk. * Clianganasscri talnk. 

* Those places arc near Cmncnlaiii, 
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In the Innirdom of the Zamorin at Bsllonattccare and Urevenur, but 
places are at present in the |K>^'or of the Nabob. 

In Collupfry. vrc are told, lie also had a piece of ground here ami th«r.\ hut 
those places shared the fate of hi? property in the count rv of the Zamorin, as 
Colinstry has already been for a long titne under the sway of tin- Nabob- 

I' roni nil these places, "vii'itli the exception of those winch ari’ in the possession 
of the Nabob, the Chief of Kepdim receives some revenue. While the inhabitants 
are looked upon as subjects of Rcpoliin, more properly they are the subjects of 
those kings in wiioso tendtories those piece.? of land arc". 

The Cojnpnny concluded a treaty uith thi.s little kinc: for the first timf^ in the 
year IT-iO. 

In this treaty, dated 1 3th October 1710, this chief promised — 

(1) to supply all the popper, which grow.? in his territory ; 

(•2) to prevent smuggling thereof and to confsctito mido’clared goods in flic 
interests of himself and the Company; 
f3) to tirrest deserters and to hand them over to the Company. 

(i j The Company promised in return to protect his territory, provided the 
chief did not wrong any one, or make war without appririug the 
Honorable Company, 

This chief is a priestly ruler, being of the oldest and highest caste of the 
Brahmins, and, foi* tliose two rea.sons tJiough for these reasons only, lie is hitrlih’ 
respected by all the heathen kings and ruler.? of these countries.’ ITis mod'’ of 
living is veiy .superstitious and socluded. Ills daily work consists entirely of 
spiritual ceremonies. Me is bound to b.athe every dav before the rising of the .sun 
in hi.s tank or bath, and to perform ceremonies atul to say prayers in it and to 
remain in it till the sun has reached its r.enith. Then ho retires to hi? )»riv.ate 
quarter.?, assorts flowers and .adores the idols of his tenijile witli (hern. When In* 
is porforniitig the ceromoide.s two “ I'attarose, ” ■ viz. . holy church, or teinph" 
servants, stand tucar him the v.diole time, and p.ay attention to everything iti ofaior 
(li.'tt the diflerent ecreiuonie.s may be performed precisely at. the proper tiua''. 
Various otlier superstitions and ftdlics are jvrfiirmed which you can liardly l>*diev.' 
v.dion you he.ar of {hem. 

Hi? ]iietv and tlu' high opinion the native ling.? have of (he enVef of hi? 
prafer,? go so far, that tin* reason wliy he obtaii.etl and ha? iieen able to keep plot.? 
of Ininl c'vetvwiiere in tii',.* four pi iiicipal kiuydoms of .Maiahar is the mider.'tanditig 
Mint he will pm V more forvently for (he prince? and the fu'hcf flint tln ir kiaedtitu-i 
will be b'e^-ed for flu' ?:ikc of hi? pli't? of irrotHid in them, lie wa? however not 
aide to keep tlie place? in tin' kingdofu of ilio Zamorin luul in CoUnsfry C'eani* 
the Nabob, heitig a Mahoiuf dan, trouhir ? himself litth* nhont (h” etiquette ot 
Minttui?m. 
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courtiers "beforeliaiid, for without their favour, one cannot profit even by this 
passing moment. 

- When the Chiefs of Eepolim enter upon their duties, thej are obliged to take 
W legal wife in marriage, although their brothers and sisters are not allowed to 
marrj'’, but have to live according to the unbecoming customs and licentious way 
of the heathen princes in this country. The rulers of Repolim therefore must be 
legitimate sons, which is sometbing rare among heathen princes, for with them it 
is customary for the sons born from the wanton unmarried sisters of the kings 
to be always the natural successors to the throne. 

The affairs of his little kingdom ai-e managed by the ministers of the chief, who 
must give account of their doings to him on certain days of the week only fixed 
for that purpose, and so it will be readily understood that the administration of 
the kingdom mostly depends on these courtiers, who keep the luff of one another 
and. seek their own interest according to the measui’e of their favour with the 
prince and their skill in holding their place. 

The Goiiipany has little of importance to do with this king, but it may be 
stated that his little kingdom is a kind of asylum or free town in which people who 
are afraid of prosecution or punishment take refuge and are safe ; and more 
especially when they are able to reach a temple or pagoda there. This privilege is 
acknowledged and respected b}' all Malabar kings. However, I never could find out 
on what right or ground this jjrivilege is based, unless the little kingdom obtained it 
on account of its ruler being a spiritual and very devout prince of the most revered 
of all priestly castes among the natives. It may be mentioned that he is sometimes 
called on this account by a name that would signify as much as a priestly king, 
who, on account of his royal dignity, makes a retreat to the altars safe.” 

Nevertheless I would never suffer the Native Christians who have committed 
crimes and retreated to that little kingdom to be considei-ed to be in asylum, partly 
because the country would then quickly become full of thieves and murderers on 
account of the great number of Christians here, among whom and by whom 
murders are without that encouragement constantly committed and thefts almost 
daily, and partly because it seems to me not proper that Roman Christians should 
, fly for refuge to heathen idols and temples. If such a case occurred I quietly 
demanded the fugitive back pointing out that, being Christians, they could find no 
refuge there. Whereupon I always got them back. 

I once even had a Canarin brought back from Repolim, who had pitifully 
mishandled a Christian, and retreated to that place, partly because the crime was 
too great and signal, and partly to show that we are not exactly bound to respect 
this arrogated privilege. However the less this happens, the better, because if it 
were too often repeated, it would scandalise the native kings. If from necessity 
recourse should be had in a special case, to such a measure, the strictest orders 
should be given and care should be taken that the temples are not approached, 
and still less entered to haul out the fugitive. He should not be arrested until he 
is outside the pagoda precincts. A certain letter of the 2nd January 1774, which, 
amongst others, I wrote to this king, gives sufficient directions how to act in such 
cases. It may be referred to. It will be found among the bundle of letters to 
native kings. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE KJHQDOM OF THE ZAMORIH. 
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The third kingdom of Malabar is that of the. Zamorin. In ancient times it 
was the mod powerful and the most loealthy of the four kingdoms of' Malabar 
For this reason the Zamorin formerly let himself be styled Emperor. I said the 
most powerful on account of its many and brave Hairs’; for it is well-kuo^vn that 
the Hairs of the Zamorin have always been the most daring and resolute among 
all the Hairs of Malabar, and the extensiveness of this kingdom must also be con- 
sidered; it stretched in the north to the kingdom of Colastry, and in the south to 
the mouth of the river of Cranganore, in the east to the mountains and the king-, 
doms of Palcatchory (Palghat) .and Mysore, and so it was far larger and more 
extensive than the then kingdom of Travancore. 

I said the most wealthy, on account of the extensive trade carried on by the 
Moors of the Zamorin with the Red Sea, Persia and Surat, and especially their 
trade in that ancient and famous free mart of Calicut ; and the Portuguese too, 
when they came to Malabar, sought out and stood in for this emporium first. 

As soon as the Portuguese, however, had taken possession of the navigation 
and the trade in these regions, the' trade of Calicut decreased and fell into its 
decline as was clearly indicated by the Zamorin at the making of a treaty with 
the Admiral Peter William Verhoeven, dated 16th October 1603,^ when he insisted 
that this Admiral should besiege the town of Cochin, whicii at that time was still 
in the hands of the Portuguese. 

Besides this, the kingdom itself lost much of its power and wealth and was at 
last reduced to the state it is in now, especially through its Moorish subjects, and 
the bad system of government, as the Moors usually played the masters and always 
found means of causing dissensions at the court. They managed this in such a way 
that their party was usually the strongest, and this kingdom had many a time to 
defend itself against its own subjects and so had, as the saying is, its enemies in its 
own bosom. The kings on their part were as a rule weak men who did not main- 
tain their authority sufficiently, but allowed pretty well aU the courtiers to meddle 
with the affairs of the kingdom, and even the women had their say in State affairs, 
especially the mothers of the heirs apparent. 

The Company too has, as a rule, had much trouble with the Zamorins, has had 
from time to time to wage expensive wars with them, and has found them the most 
untrustworthy of all the Malabar kings, not to speak of their having sometimes 
even intrigued nastily with the English, French and Portuguese. The cause of 
these troubles has been chiefly the Cochin kingdom ; for between these two kingdoms 
there was always an irreconcilable hatred, and we were more or less obliged to take 
the part of Cochin on account of the great interest that the Company notoriously 
has in the continued existence of the Cochin State. 

These troubles began especially with the year .1707, when the Company 
wanted to build the fort of C'hetfcua (Chetway) against the will of the Zamorin. 
The main facts in connection with this affair are recorded in a secret resolution of 
the 5th March 1777, from which it may be seen that the fori of Chefctua and 
Province Paponetty have always been in dispute.® This kingdom was completely 
overthrown by Habob Hyder Alyckan in the year 1766. Possibly it would not 
have come to this, if they had dealt with the affair better at the Court. . For, when 
the Habob sent envoys to the Zamorin .to demand tribute, he sent them away'with 
the uttermost contempt though, knowing that every one at "that time had to submit 
to the Habob, he should have replied bo the ambassador's submissively, and pro- 
oeeded to negotiate about the tribute and to knock off as mnch as possible. 


* The correct Sate is the 13th October IGOS. Tlio treaty will bo fonnd printed at paffo 278 of Vol. 

Tonire’s collection. It is directed to tho “ rain and destruction of the Portufniese together with their asfioeifltes. 

° " The secret resolution of the Sth March 1777 ■will bo found in MS. No. 1151. It contains a uBefiil histoncal 

aeeount of these events. An account of a previous expedition in those parts condnoted by 11. A. Van liheede (IC. 1), 
then Commissary-General, has been published in a scries of articles by N. Jlaolcsrd (11)02) to be obtained in pampblet 
form from Nijhoff, tho Hague. 
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Tte Nabob, embittered by this, conquered tbe whole of his kingdom, took the 
king prisoner and would not see him, and at last the king himself became the 
victim or all these calamities, because fearing that the Nabob would take his life, 
■^d that his corpse would not be burnt according to the customs of the heathens, 
he managed to set fire on all four sides to the room in which he was imprisoned, 
and so was burned alive, without any one being able to extinguish tbe fire. 

In the meantime the Nairs of the Zamorin and of other dispossessed petty 
kings were continually harassing the troops of the Nabob. This went on for 
some time till at last the Mahrattas came against the Nabob in force, so that the 
latter had to retreat with his troops to the north. Before doing so, he reinstated 
the heir apparent in this kingdom on condition that he should pay a certain tribute 
■annually. 

When the Zamorin was thus reinstated, he forgot to pay his tribute, thinking 
perhaps that the Nabob would not get clear of the Mahrattas. But it happened 
•otherwise, and after having made peace ■with the Mahrattas the Nabob marched 
against the Zamorin in the year 1773, and conquered his kingdom, which is still in 
his possession. 

The indifference of the Zamorin to the Nabob’s last invasion was surprising to 
me. He heard that the Nabob had taken possession of the neighbouring kingdoms 
■of Cotteate (Kottayam'l, Coddagamale and other territories thereabout, one after 
■the other, and that his turn was to come next, and yet he remained absorbed in 
trifles instead of thinking of the defence of his kingdom. Not a month before he 
had to flee T received letter after letter from him dealing only with the 
^appointment of a Namburi or priest in the Triporatty (Tripurayar) pagoda by the 
king of Cochin, in regard to which he had not been consulted.' The position in 
regard to this pagoda is that the appointment of the Nambudri must be made after 
■huh the Zamorin and the king of Cochin have been informed. He asked as 
strongly for my support in this matter as if his head an^ the existence of his 
kingdom depended on it. Whilst he was busy with the dispute about this pagoda, 
the Nabob took one fort of his after the other till, without having made any resist- 
ance to speak of, he took to his heels after having first let himself be nicely be- 
fooled by the Prench Governor of Mahe," and left his kingdom a prey to the Nabob. 

This is the end of this kingdom, chiefly brought about by the intrigues of its 
Moorish subjects who had better opinions of the government of the Nabob (as 
being a Moor himself) than they experience now to their regret. 

The king retreated to the kingdom of Travancore, where he is still, but the 
princes stay near the frontiers of the kingdom of the Zamorin in the forests and 
mountains with a party of Zamorin Nairs, who continually disturb the Nabob’s 
subjects and will not submit as yet. 

The Governor of Calicut occasionally gathers the land-forces which are 
•scattered all over the territories of the Zamorin with the view of making an effective 
onslaught on the Nairs, but they have slain at di-fferent times a good many of the 
Nabob’s people and when they realise that they cannot stand out any longer, they 
retreat to the woods and mountains. They are the only people of his conquered 
kingdoms with whom he has so much trouble, since the others submitted at once, 
■and once they had submitted never made the least further movement. 

I must also make separate mention of some fields and gardens which the 
Zamorin once possessed outside his kingdom. There are some fields and gardens 
•situated in the Chettua or more properly speaking Payenchery district, which 
belonged to His Highness in the oldest times. 


' The pagoda rights of the princes of Malabar might he of various kinds e.g. ot general snperrision as sovereign 
(the rael-koima right), of internal supervision as trustee or manager (aga-koima). or a right in regard to the mid-dav 
or other particular service. Eights might be enjoyed in temples in the territory of -another prince and might 
he obtained by inheritance or conquest. So rights of the Travancore State in temples in the Cochin State rvhich 
Travancore claims through tbe king of Parur -who was conquered by her 150 years ago, are still a subject of dispute 
'between these two States and are from time to time still refeived, as some new development occurs, to the Paramount 
Power, represented by the Government of Madras, for arbitration. In the old days they were referred to the Dutch. 
So in MS. No. 076 will be found documents regarding a dispute between Travancore and Coohin in the year 1701 to 
rights in the Ellangnnapnia temple on Vypeen. The Dutch Coihmandenr obtained information regarding the rio’hts 
■of the parties and then seems to have sent Silvester Mendez, Captain of Topasses, to the spot with some troopers. ° In 
the year 1881 it fell to the Government of Madras to decide the same dispute again. They appointed a learned Judge 
■as arbitrator. Gedunf arma togae. '' 

^ See pp. 155-56. 
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Altliough. they lie outside his kingdom, he never could he induced to give them' 
up, doubtless in order to maintain a claim on the region between Chettua and 
Cranganore, of which whole region he was formerly master h Por when he con- 
cluded a treaty with the Company in the year 1717, he specially reserved the- 
ownership of these lands to himself and so also ruled them till the year 1763 
when he still owed the Company 12,000 rupees and odd on account of the last war 
expenses, and the Company kept these lands as a guarantee for that money, since- 
it was feared that the King of Travancore, who had just then marched against the 
Zamorin, would seize these lands and so get a footing in the aforenamed region. 

It is true the Zamorin did not take objection to our action, but then his posi- 
tion would not allow him to undertake anything of importance. He left the ola 
which informed him about our taking the lands as securit}’^ unanswered for some- 
time. Later on, having come to terms with Travancore, he claimed these lands 
back, whereupon we demanded immediate settlement of the debt and assured him 
that otherwise we should keep these lands under attachment for the Honourable- 
Company ; but that the revenues thereof would be credited to him against the debt. 

He promised to pay off his debt, but nothing came of it and so tlm Company- 
kept the lands. The I’evenue is collected and booked against His Highness’s debt,, 
which at the time of the Nabob’s invasion still amoimted to Rs. 6,202 These- 
are the self-same lands about which the Nabob’s General Kharderkan began his- 
first chicanes and claims at the last invasion. His quibbles were refuted in detail 
first in letters addressed to the General and later on in letters to the Nabob,, 
copies of which may be found in separate packets of that time and entitled 
*' letters sent to the Nabob for the rest I refer with regard to these fields and 
gardens to a separate letter of the 7th March 1777 to Batavia, the contents of 
which must he kept secret. 

In this chapter about the Zamorin, I must also make mention of jD'Eermiiiu 
PannicaL 

D’Hermutu Pannical [Dharmamutu or Dharmotu Panikkar] was not only one - 
of the four principal Rajadores, but also a vassal of the Zamorin who held many 
lands free and in full proprietary right. 

He was the chief firebrand of the war in the year 1737 between the Zamorin- 
and the Honourable Company, and was also the person who in those days- 
committed the treason of Chettua, on account of which it was specially stipulated 
in a treaty of peace made in that same year with the Zamorin that as he was- 
unworthy to profit by the peace, the Zamorin should dismiss him from all his- 
offices in tbe kingdom, and that all his fields and properties situated in the lands ■ 
then conquered by the Honourable Company from the Zamorin and ceded to it 
should fall to the Company and be forfeited. So it also happened that (although 
there was some delay in dismissing him), his landed property in the territory of' 
Chettua was forfeited to the Honourable Company. It is situated at the- 
northern limits of the province of Paponetty [Pappinivattam] in the neighbourhood 
of the pagoda of Triporatty [Tripurayar temple, Ohavakad taluk of Malabar] and 
consists of 437 Malabar parras of sowing land, 63 pieces of garden-land and 22 
slaves, who also belong to this property. Tbe whole of this landed property was 
leased out last, i.e., in the year 1766, for twenty years for 630 Cochin parras of 
rice and 700 Cochin fanams per year. This revenue is usually collected at Papo- 
netty and called in the Company’s documents “ The revenue of D’Hermutu 
Pannical,” but it has now fallen into tbe bands of the Nabob since be conquered 
“ the sandy land.” And just as the said lands fell to the Company by the said 
treaty with the Zamorin of the year 1717, so also in consequence of the .«ame treaty 
there came under the protection of the Company, for the first time, the Payenchones 
[Pazhayancheries], meaning properly branches of the family of a prominent 
proprietor of a very old house called Payenchery Nairo. 

The district of Payenchery forms a great part, the northern part, of the terri- ■ 
tory that lies between the forts of Cranganore and Chettua. 

J “ Chitway Island ”, as it is called in the British records. It is noiv part of British Malabar. Tho 
claim rests on the transactions here referred to as appears from paras. 635-556 of the Malabar Commission s Bep 
of October, 1753. The Commissioners consulted the Dutch authorities. 
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The Pajencheiy district is usiiaUj called bj the natives “ the sandy land ”, 
and in the Company’s records “ the sandy land of Chettua ”, while the whole stretch 
of land from Chettua to Cranganore is also sometimes called the natives “ the 
sandy land ”, without addition.^ 

It has amused me to trace their origin as far as possible from old documents 
of the people of Malabar, and also from notes and traditions of the families them- 
series . 

This territory was from ancient times a subordinate petty kingdom called 
Charcarre. Its last proprietor having begotten a natural son of a woman of the 
aforesaid house of Payenchery, got into great trouble with his family on that 
account. Thej’’ made so much unpleasant commotion about it, and embittered him 
to such an extent, that he bequeathed this landed property, besides Nairs to the 
number of 2,600, to this natural son, and disinherited his natural heirs and so it 
was that this territory first came into the possession of the family of the Pajmn- 
chery .Nairs. 

When now the famous Emperor Cheram Perumal at the division of his terri- 
tory into four principal kingdoms also left several estates to kings of less import- 
ance, he left to the oldest of the Payenchei’ies, who was at that time a certain 
Manattamparambaito and a life-guard of the Emperor, some lands in the district 
of the Zamorin, and at the same time put under him 500 Nairs from that same 
district and so this Manattamparambatto came into possession not only of the 
district of Chettua, but also of the abovenamed estates in the Zamorin’s kingdom 
and was at the same time lord of 3,000 Nairs. 

This house which has since spread out into many famdies, is with general 
consent, divided into three chief families. One family was that of the aforesaid 
Manatlamparamhatto, whilst for the two others were selected Panangatto and 
Ulatto, whereby there were three families. I say three families, because 
•the family of Manattamparambatto was again divided into two branches and the 
family of Panangatto into as many as four branches as appears from the following 
statement : — 

The first chief family, named Manattamparambatto, is now divided into two 
families, viz., Takkentale [southern] and Masyaly Baddankontale [northern]. 

The second chief famii^-t, named Panangatto, is now divided into four families, 
viz, :~ 

Panangattu. Tahiel [Tayyil], 

Blaga [Blahayil], Cherierto [Cheriyedat]. 

The third chief family named Ulatu is still to this day known by that name 
. and no other. 

Each of the above-mentioned families has under it many more families of less 
importance. When these three chief families are spoken of together, they are 
called by the general name of Payenchery Nairs." 

From of old this territory has been governed by these chief families. The 
eldest member of each chief family has the special governance of his family in the 
manner of patriarchal rule and these three eldest membei-s are considered to be the 
eldest of the people, but the eldest of these three has the general management of 
everything, governs the country as he pleases, and exercises the right of life and 
death. 

, I mentioned above that this house obtained from the Emperor Chersmperumal 
some territory in the kingdom of the Zamorin. In connection with this I must 
also note that this has been the first cause of the great hatred and envy, which the 
Zamorin has since displayed against these families. It went at last so far that 
although they remained in possession of their states and privileges, he began to 


> Mr. Aohyuta Menon inforais me that the district was called the Pazhayanoheri Mad till about 50 years auo 
It is still popularly called Manappuram, “ the sandy land J S • 

- The Pazhayanoheri family has now 1 2 branches, of which four are Mannatamparambat, five Pananp-nd 
Ullat and two Manpilavil. ^ ® 


35 
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iev}^ heavj taxes ana imposts and tlirouglx the dissensions wMcli lie Lad previonslj 
sown among them he would have made these families almost entirely tributary 'to 
him if the Company had not taken them under its protection. For this the 
Company^ stipulated a fair remuneration and so in the treaty made with the 
Zamorin in 1717, they were for the first time publicly acknowledged to be under 
the protection of the Company. Nevertheless these families had also to pay 
something to the Zamorin, in order to possess in peace their estates in the 
territory of the Zamorin. But notwithstanding this they were often oppressed by 
him and the Company was more than once obliged to intervene. 

These families, in order to make . more sure of our protection, offered to the 
Company in the year 1755 the half of certain land revenues, which amount 3 'earjy 
to 492| gold fanams, equal to 98 rupees, and 523 parras rice. 

.Again in the year 1764 they offered to the Company the half of the tithes of 
the whole of their territory. The annual amount of those tithes comes to 960 parras 
rice and 1,709| gold fanams, or about 341 rupees. These tithes are collected at 
Chettua. But' as there is a diflTerence between tithes of corn and titles of other 
things, because tithes of corn may mean either tithes of the sown or the reaped, 
while tithes of other things is a clear expression, because all tithes except those on 
arable land consist of money, it may be observed that in the agreement the words 
“ tithes of arable lands ” are mentioned without any further explanation, only the 
Payencheries, who quite willingly and of their own accord promised the half of the 
above-mentioned tithes, have themselves explained these words as meaning the 
half of the tithes of the sown, and not of the reaped, and this has been accepted by 
us. The fields which they cultivate themselves, besides those belonging to the 
pagoda and those belonging to other big people, are exempt from ta.xation, but 
fields acquired by sale or otherwise in the district of Paponetty, like other land in 
that district, have to pay tithes to the Company on the area reaped. 

The object of these families in offering us the free gift of the aforesaid half of 
the tithes of their district seems to have been to make themselves more and more 
sure of the protection of the Company. And it cannot be gainsaid that from that 
time they possessed their estates in peace and quiet without annoyance from any- 
one and did not suffer in former disturbances in Malabar, while on the contrary all 
the other kings, rulers and chiefs, together with their subjects, felt the plagues and 
consequences of war, and had to pay military contributions, so that the Payenchery 
Nair was the only heir of the Emperor Cheramperumal, who, with the protection of 
the Honourable Company, kept his old rights. Recently, however, the Nabob 
Hyder Alykhan has conquered the whole region from Chettua to Cranganore. The 
Company has not been able to prevent this on account of his superior force, but, 
the Payencheries receive from the Company for the present until further orders a 
monthly allowance of Rs. 30, as may be seen in a resolution of the l4th July 1777. 

At times these families have had disputes among themselves, and have even 
tried to countermine one another, but I have always backed up the eldest, even if 
at times the other party had more or less right on his side, which I would then 
point out to the eldest privately at a tete-a-t6te. This proved to be the best moans 
of keeping the balance even among the families, for otherwise one would bo 
constantly worried by them. 

I have inferred from the old documents that at times they had dealing.s with 
the Zamorin, according as it served their purposes, but it is long now since 
anything has been heard of that, and while it may formerly have been so, I am 
incHned'to believe that it was for reasons of state, or more particularly to do .some 
honour to the Zamorin, who being their neighbour was in a position to annoy them 
adroitly, without its always being quite possible to prove it, and it was for tius 
reason and for tho sake of their lands in the territory of the Zamorin that they kept 
on good terms with him. 

I will note another thing in these families, which is rare in some henfhen or at 
least in IMnlabar princes, viz., that in the management of their affairs no violence 
or extortions take place, and that when they administer law, tho offering of guts 
or presents is not much in vogue. 
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I Slid “ not mnoli ” bscouse, liowevor tolerably this distnot is ruled, the 
noveLoK have not sufficient strength of mind to be able 
Slltimes gifts and presents, although I “strict 

Ur and then I took direct cognisance of tho matter and acted according to .lustice. 

’ I must also make mention of the kings oi Airur and Orm,j)anorc and of t ie 
prince Oariamana, because their closest relations were also fonnoriy with tlie 
JZainorin. 

I shall first speak in general about their relations to one another, and tlioii of 
«ach in particular. 


Airur, Cranganorti and Cnriamnna. 


Airur is the most ancient; after that follows Cranganore and then the princi- 
pality of Cartamana, or more correctly these three spring from the old kingdom of 
Airur. For this old kingdom was first divided between two brothers and after- 
wards the part of the elder was again divided into two. 

I find no light to speak of in any papers on those rulers but it has uiniisod me 
to study the ancient and most reliable traditions and also the documents of the 
people themselves to find out the main facts regarding their mutual relations, and 
it may not he unserviceable to note down the following particulars. 

The kings of Airur belong to the first and most distinguished family of tho 
Malabaris. The first king received his kingdom from tho famous Emporor Oherum- 
perumal, who gave him the title of king and authority to exorcise the right of life 
•and death, but under the suzerainty of the Zamorin. He received some territory, 
not compact but divided up into parcels, most of them between the Cranganore 
•and Ohettua districts in the province of Paponetty, the others on the other side 
■of the river opposite Paponebty in the most northern part of tho kingdom of Cochin, 
where the kings of Airur used always to reside and hold their court, as also tho 
present king. The place in which he lives is called Belanga [Vellangalur]. 1 
mention this name for clearness sake because in various papers the House of Airur 
is also called alternatively the House of Bolanga. 

This Airur family being reduced in the course of many yeai's to two brothers 
•and one sister, was divided on account of differences between them. The estates 
were divided among them and the eldest brother took up his .abode in the old palace. 
The younger brother and his sister left the place and settled down on this side of 
the river in the province of Paponetty. _ He looked after his estates as a common 
landowner whilst the eldest brother retained the principality and the other preroga- 
tives as king. ’ ^ ° 


How it happened that a chief of Cranganore, also of high lineaf^e, and who 
had free access to the princesses of the Zamorin, bequeathed liis estates in 
Cranganore to the aforesaid younger brother of Airur. Hereupon he went to 
Cranganore, hmlt the present palace, settled down, and obtained finally from the 
Zamorin, to whom the deceased chief bad also been subiect, the title of kinp- nnf 
only with the right of life and death, but also tbe privilege of free access & the 

prmcesses of tie Zamorin and so the kings of Cranganore are still called for tl i s 
reason the fathers of the Zamorins. 


I n It Cranganore came into existence, and must be 

looked upon as a younger brother of the Airur family. Besides the es” tes in 
Cranganore he IS m possession of the halt of the estates formerly bel?n“nv ta 
Airur, wbitih was his share when the division was made. ° 

Long afterwards the family of the eldest brother -waq ntrair, .v -a a 
.yonnger brother, namely prince Cartamana, managed as an 00^ ^y p^op^Se, £ 
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estates ■vvrijicii were liis share, situated in the proTince of Paponetty. These t-wo 
families, otV., that of the king of Airur and of the prince Oartamana, are often 
indicated m the records as the Houses of Cusicatto and Cartamana. 

These three petty kings are therefore, according to Malabar genealogical 
I’eckoning, brothers of the dynasty of Airur ; and the present king of Airur, so to 
speak, is in possession of one-fourth, prince Cartamana of one-fourth and the kino- 
of Cranganore of half of the former estates of Airur, besides those he inherited, 

Farther particulars about these kings irhich appeared to me not sufficiently 
authentic I have omitted. ■ 

When treaties of peace ivere concluded with the Zainorin in the years 1710 
and 1717, these three kingdoms or principalities came under the protection of the 
Company. 

Although now the kings of Airur and Cranganore exercised the right of life 
and death over their subjects, they had no right to do so over those subjects who 
were living on the estates in our territory, since the territory of Paponetty was 
ceded to us by the Zamorin under the said treaties, after we had taken it from him 
by force of arms ; and as Cartamana has no land outside our conquered territory,. 
this prince ha,s no right at all of life and death. 

When therefore a sentence of death or a sentence in the nest degree of 
severity had to be executed, the Company was informed, and then gave its 
sanction. If it was found that these petty kings overstepped their powers with 
regard to such cases, they, were corrected by confiscation of a part of the- 
standing crops, or a part of what had been reaped already, or something else 
of the Mud. 

It is in itself a somewhat curious procedui'e to restrict the right of a ruler to 
punish his subjects, but the practice is already of long standing and so, if only 
to maintain our suzerainty, we cannot let it slip awaj-, as they never gire tlie go-bj' 
to an opportunity of insensibly establishing a superior position and independence. 

More than once they have shown their teeth and through their Hairs given 
trouble in this territory to our subjects, so that it has been necessary occasionally 
to send some soldiers into the coxintry, to keep them quiet. At times they have- 
even gone so far as to seek help and protection secretly from the native kings 
against the Company, as, for instance, from the kings of Travaucore, Cochin and 
the Zamorin, who dared not take open action, hut made use of this circumstance 
imperceptibly, according as it served their turn, only to vex the Company and 
cause it difficulties. 

These petty kings are constantly quarrelling about their estates in our conquered 
territory as they often lay claim to one or other piece of ground and support that 
claim by laying interdicts on it. The offended party then lodges a complaint with 
the Company and seeks relief. For if differences arise among them, fcliey may not 
take the law in their own hands, but must leave the decision to the Company. 
These quarrels were difficult to decide, for neither party could produce any real 
proof of ownership. The reason of this is rliat when the brothers separated the 
estates were not regularly divided, but each of them tried to get as much as he 
could, or thought he was entitled to. 

W^hen such cases were brought to my notice, c.//., when some one had laid an 
interdict * on a piece of ground belonging to some one else, I at once ordered that 
the offenders should remove the interdict publicly, and bring the que.stion to where 
it st<tod before the laying of it, though I did not know vho uas right and "''ho was 
%\'T 0 ng. My object in doing so was only to make them see that they coulci not 
take the law into their own hands in our conquered territory and that anj one 
who had anj' claim to make should submit it to the Companj as his suzeinm. 


' Cf. Lomn I, 172 : A tnftof tl.rcc grcpo twigs tic-d ton doorw-syyrocludr.1 pcn.oii» from cro,«i,ipll,o tWihoM 

of a Iiouso. nnd a similar toft tiod to ll.o end^ n staR Muck in tlio groond wa-, and sfjll is m rorao parls, a af^ ttat 
there is an interdict on the crons there grosring ”• 
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Oranganore. 

is the most prominent amongst them as will have been seen from' 

The king hirnself is of a specially kind-hearted and simple character, and very 
out on account of his. caste, ^ 

The affairs of the kingdom are not settled by Iiim but by two of his ministers, 
)m he likes most. This lasts until they are dismissed and replaced by others. 

When important affairs came up for discussion, which embarrassed them or 
ie them tear evil consequences, all the big courtiers would come tocrether and 
lid then wrangle miserably ; for every one would insist on his view beino' 
pted, without considering the public good, and when they could not ac^ree they 
lid have recourse to their idol in the big pagoda, whose decision was sought by 
'ocess of hazard secretly by one of the most prominent and cunning priests 
he pagoda. The decision was then told outside and was usually of an ambi- 
us nature, more or less in accordance with the nature of the case, but specially 
ned to fit in with the general opinion. The decision was then looked upon as 
)raGle like the oracles of the ancients. 

it 

I never could find out exactly what was the revenue of Cranganore, because 
eneral it is a peculiarity of the inhabitants of Malabar to keep the matter of 
r income a secret from others, no matter how little it is ; however, the revenue- 
1 crops I know have amounted to about 20 to 26,000 parras of paddy and tbe 
i revenue to about as many Cocbiu fanams (20 to a rupee) annually.' 

This king is almost defenceless and has not the means to provide for 
own protection, and so his little kingdom would have been seized by one or 
ir native king long ago, if be bad not at first been under the special protection 
he Zamorin and later on under that of the Company. Lately however the- 
ipany has not been able to defend bim against tbe superior power of Kabob 
Ler Alykhau. The Company found it difficult enough to defend itself against 
usurper and to stop his further progress. For this reason the king of Oranga- 
! gets the sum of Rs. 60 for his maintenance from the Company until further 
Its as per resolution of the 14tb July 1777. 

Some time before the invasion of the Nabob, when he had already an eye on 
igauore, I succeeded in prevailing on this kinglet to remain obedient to tbe 
ipany’s authority without giving offence to the Nabob. I say without giving 
)ce, for at that time he had not as yet done anything hostile against us, and we- 
3 obliged to keep up the much recommended neutrality and to take care to keep 
as long as possible in good humour. Notwithstanding this the kinglet of 
lo-anore h-imself was the cause of the Nabob’s already in those daj'-s insisting 
i°a contribution from bim on account of his intrigues with, and -secret adherence 
ffie Zamorin without the knowledge of the Company. 

All this is desci'ibed in detail in a special letter to Batavia, dated ISth June 
1<. He really deserved for bis conduct that the Company had deposed him and 
iscated his territory ; at any rate, if he had behaved in such a way when under 
protection of any other European nation, this would undoubtedly have been his 


Cranganore 

foregoing. 


As this kingdom, on account of the port of Aycotta, is so well .situated^ for 
igo-lino-, the Company has there the well known little fort of Cranganore in a 
p-woo^' position. All that comes by river from the north to the south haste- 
3 ^is little fortress. Some pepper has occasionally been smuggled and it struck 
that even supposing the king and bis courtiei-s had no hand in it, they surely 
;t have connived at it. for tbe sake of some little present, which on account of 
I’r ‘’•reed and straitened circumstances they were ready to accept. I once decided 
ise'^in this connection, as may be gathered from a resolution of the -20^ February 

2 which resolution was sent on to Batavia in a letter, dated 1st klay of the- 


is still o tinv principnlity. It lins nn nrca of 10 Bqnaro miles and is sabjcot to tlic Eoja of Cochm, 
a tribnlo of Es. S,87(i. It is finaacially anCononions, bat otborwiso is artoiinistcred as one of tbo- 

ho Uoobin Btalo. 
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same year. Since that, time I have not heard much about smuggling of pepper in 
that part of the country ; but novf that the Nahoh is in possession of tbe territory, 
it will be difficult to put a stop to the smuggling on that side. I must however 
admit that the said territory 3deld3 only a small quantity of pepper ; at least the 
outturn is not so much that it can do appreciable harm to ns. 

Little important as this kinglet was, he was not to be treated quite as a negli- 
gible" quantity, not because ho was particulaidy troublesome himself, but because 
of his having relations with the family of the Zaraorin, with whom he was in the 
habit of intriguing whenever he Avas discontented or whenever he thought that he 
had been wronged. The Zamorin us\iall)>- backed him up in secret in one AA’^ay or 
another, and this caused much trouble to the Company. How much the king is 
iuAvardly attached to the Zamorin could best be seen at the time of the Nabob’s 
first and second attacks on the Zamorin. This kinglet then brought extreme 
misery on his own head, and all for proof of his desire to respect the secret aids 
and supports which he could expect from the Zamorin. 

Airii.r. 

With regard to the King of Airur in particular, his persona, 1 qualities, his 
origin, his way of governing arc the same as those of the .King of Cranganore. 

His Rajadores direct affairs just as it pleases them and if anything has to be 
signed by the king, they put the document or ola in his hand and he signs it straight 
off. In the year 1774- the old king died and the heir-apparent succeeded him. 

This young man began to cut capers at first. On a single subject of his living 
in the Company’s province not putting in an appearance quickly enough at court, 
to mourn, as i.s the custom, the death of the late king, he had interdicts laid on the 
place of ground on Avhich the man lived, and the crops removed, and even trees 
uprooted. No sooner did this come to my knowledge than I had the attachments 
removed and informed the king that this quasi- jurisdiction exercised without 
my knowledge was not permitted in our territory. I would not have been so 
anxious to do this under ordinai\y circumstances, but I was of opinion that it was 
not a bad thing to do in the beginning, the more so as the interdicts were laid on 
a place which was disputed, bmee that time the young king has given up such 
enterprises. 

At present he is still residing at what was always the place of residence, viz., 
in hi.s palace on the other side of the river (backAvater), and as he still has lands 
there which yield sufficient for his support, he does not receive any assistance from 
the Company, like the others, who have nothing left. It is true that every now 
and then he has asked for it, but I convinced him and made him see that, being 
more fortunate than the other kings who had lost everything, he could not expect 
any allowance, and since that time he has made no further application. 


Gartamava. 

Cartamana is one of the restless princes. I have gathered from the records 
that the Princes of Cartamana were always very arrogant and usually engaged 
in foolery and pranks. The present prince particularly knows all the tricks. 

At the beginning of my administration, he was already quarrelling with the 
other little princes, and he was also constantly complaining first about the resident 
Medeler, later on about the resident Breekpot. On the one hand I understood that 
not only much composure but even knowledge and experience of the country are 
required to keep the balance in that place and among the natives ; at the same 
time I was aware that Cartamana was not acting squarely and always gave the 
resident plenty to do. So I asked Cartamana to come one day or other to town 
and when his’ following had gone outside, I spoke plainly to him. On that 
occasion I completely unmasked him, held up before him all his pranks and broils, 
and showed him as it were in a mirror all his defects, in order that he might at least 
understand that he was known to me. 
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It was grabifymg to me tliat lie hardly dared to deny anything, and when I 
reminded him of his advanced years, and observed how disgraceful such qualities 
were in a man of noble birth and even more disgraceful in a grey-haired prince, he 
begged me not to expose him and promised to mend his ways and since then he has 
in fact been much more careful than before. This goes to prove that sincere 
speech may at times be more satisfactory than the two extremes of excessive 
indulgence or excessive severity. 

According to a resolution of the &th September 1777 he also receives, until 
further orders, a monthly allowance of Es. 40 for his support. 

These princes, together with the aforementioned landed proprietors, the 
Payenchery Nairs, having been expelled by the Nabob from their territories, sojourn 
here and there in the neighbourhood of their estates in the hope that times may 
change for the better. They make shift to live in a narrow way with the little the 
Company allows them monthly for their support with the exception of the King 
of Airur, who is not so badly off as the others, as has been mentioned above. 

It may be objected that the foregoing about Oranganore, Airur, Cartamana 
and the Payencheries is of very little use nowadays, but I have thought it my duty 
to pub down one thing and another on paper, for if affairs here change for the 
better, and we again get possession of the lost territory, then what is here recorded 
may contain information of use to the then head of the administration ; at least 
when I came here and could not get any proper light from the records on _ the 
mutual relations of these kings I had my work cut out to obtain a connected idea 
of these particulars, while without them you cannot deal with affairs satisfactorily 
nor feel easy in your mind or satisfied that you have acted according to conscience 
a.nd duty. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE KOLLATUIIS AND THE All RAJA OF OANNANORE. 

(1) Gollasiry \Kollatiri'\. 

CoUastry is the fourth and last of the chief kingdoms of Malabar. We have 
even less to do -with this kingdom than with thdt of the Zamorin. However I 
have considered it my duty to mention briefly and connectedly the chief events in 
the same, and in what relation the Company stood to it before it was 
conquered ; the more so, as more light -vfill be thrown on the Ruler of the Moors 
ptiuhammadans], Ady Raja, and his debt to the Company, also on the so-called debt of 
Collastvy, a certain sum, which the Company still claims from the king of Collastry. 

This kingdom was formerly also in a flourishing condition on account of 
a ready sale of the products of the land, especially pepper, cardamom and 
sandalwood, and the profitable and extensive trade with several districts in India. 

The country stretches northwards to Cape Mount Delly nine miles to the north 
of Cannanore and southward to the river, which separates Cotteer and Bai’gara 
[Badagara] from one another to a length or 52 miles, and so it is situated between 
the kingdoms of Canara and of the Zamorin. 

. It is also necessary to know that the Lekkerdiva [Laccadive] Islands in former 
times also belonged to the Kingdom of Collastry, although the Ruler of the Moors, 
Ady Raja, has since become master of them. 

This Ady Raja contributed not a little to the flourishing condition of this 
kingdom by means of his vessels which conveyed away the products of the land and 
brought back all kinds of saleable return-freight. 

This Mahomedan in course of time became by these means so rich and 
powerful in relation to his kings and superiors, that in latter years he has always 
played the chief part in the difi'erent disturbances and dissensions with which this 
kingdom has had constantly to struggle. 

On the arrival of the Portuguese at the beginning of the 16th century, 
the kingdom was still in a flourishing condition, but no sooner did the Portuguese 
get permission to build a fort at Cannanore than they not only made themselves 
masters of the products of the land but also of the sea-trade, so that the prosperity 
of the country was destroyed and the highhandedness of the Portuguese went so 
far that king and subjects longed to get rid of them. 

- fllhis came to pass in the beginning of the year 1663 when the fortress of 
Cannanore was conquered by the Company’s arms from the Portuguese. 

Shortly afterwards the kings of Collastry made a treaty of peace and friendship 
with the Company ^ and later on a commercial treaty and towards the end of the 
year 1664 Ady Raja was also embraced in it. 

But these treaties, although solemnly entered upon, were from the beginning 
‘ badly carried out, notwithstanding which they were renewed in the years 1680 and 
1681. 

The constant quarrels between the kings, and their intrigues with our compe- 
titors began from the very outset and Ady Raja made such good use of these 
quarrels that he gradually strengthened himself in his bazaar, and threw up various 
works round about it. . ' 

These quarrels ran so high about the year 1718 that the trade of the Company 
at Cannanore came entirely to a standstill owing to an irreconcilable embitterment 
between the Hairs of Collastry and the Moors, the people of Ady Raja, on account 
of the murder of a Moorish priest. 

The ofBcials at Cannanore were _ ordered to oflfer the contending parties tie 
mediation of the Company in order, if possible, to bring them to terms, but it was 
all in vain . ’ 


^Cthof March, lees.mll be focnd-on pp. 322-4 of the volume of tie 
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pie contendiug parties came to open conflict in the year 1721. A general 
attack was marie on the Moors and the latter got distinctly the -worst of it. 

The people of CoIIastry were supported by the English and Ady Eaia obtained 
assistance from us through our servants at Cannanore. 


1 he English hoped that if the bazaar of A dy Baja was taken.it would be 
handed over to tliem. 

The Nairs of Collastry ventured a general attack on the bazaar but were 
heaten back and in the year 1723 an agreement was made between the parties in 
which it was stipulated that Ady Baja should pay a good sum of money to 
Collastry. • ■’ 

This peace, however, was of short duration ; for one of the discontented 
princes could not forget the affront received from the Moors. So hostilities began 
anew. Ady B,aja got the worst of it at first but obtained in bis turn some 
advantages over Collastry. 

'I'he king Zamorin sent his envoys to reconcile the parties and the mediation 
of the Company was also offered, but in vain, and the quarrelling parties had to 
be left to themselves. At last they were compelled to put aside their quarrel for 
some time, and to unite against the troops of the king of Oanaija,. who in the year 
1732 invaded the kingdom of Collastry with a considerable force. 

The princes, assisted by the auxiliaries sent by the English and the Zamorin, 
offered a-gallant enough defence, but were beaten and lost many men, cannon and 
muskets. 


A short time afterwards the king of Collastry died and the fortunes of the 
country fell to so low an ebb that the then ruling prince surrendered his whole 
kingdom to the king of Canara. The Oanarese captain became so formidable 
through this that he undertook to root out the Moors of Ady Raja and Cotteate 
(Kottayam); for in the territory of Cotteate, belonging to the kingdom of 
Collastry, there are also very juany Moors. 

Occasionally some skirmishes took place, and the aforesaid prince lamented 
when it was too late that he had submitted to the Oanarese, whose object was 
nothing else than to exhaust the country. A.t last the Company also got engaged 
with the Canarese king, because, notwithstanding our protest, he would not give 
up building a fortress on the hill of Carla (Cadalay in the Tellicherry MS)S.) close 
by Cannanore, 

Subsequently peace was made between the Canarese and the Company, and 
on that occasion a portion of an old debt was paid to us, viz., that of a certain 
Oanarese merchant who had obtained at Barsalore {^Basrurj, when we still had 
residents and traded in the place, some goods on credit from the Company, which 
had never been paid for. 

Much trouble was taken to have the terms of the contract with the Canarese 
carried out, and to get the remainder of the money back, but in vain. 


Canna- 
of it, it 


In the meantime the trouble between the Oanarese and the people of CoUas-' 
try continued as the proffered mediation of the Company was unsuccessful. 

The Canarese were in possession of the fort on the hill of Carla near 
nore and it was feared that if the Collastry people again became masters 
might fall into the hands of the English. 

To prevent such a thing, -the Company’s forces assisted by those of Collastry 
took possession of the fort and destroyed it. In acknowledgment of the assistance 
■eriven a contract was made with the prince of Collastry in the beginning of the year 
^1737 one of the conditions of which is that he must supply the Company annually 
with 1,000 candies of pepper. 

Circumstances soon recurred in which this Hngdom required further assistance 
from ns The king of Canara had again invaded this country. _ Agam we on our 
part tried in every way to bring abont peace between the parties, but all m vam : 
for the- Canarese made preposterous demands, to which the people of Oollastiy 

' refused to agree. 
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At last, with tlio aid of t ho English, poace was made. Tho king of Caimra 
romainod in jiosscssion of tho conqnorod lorritory. Tho result was that tho bost^ 
part of this kingdom camo undor tho sway of ilio Canareso, and t.he worst ])art 
romainod in possession of the king of CoUnstr\*. 

'I’ho Knglish also got in roturn for their mediation a hoauiiful pioco of land, 
called Mattumo.* 

Rut this ])(’a('o did not last long. At tho end of the year 1738 and in the 
beginning of 1730 hostilities Iv'twoon the two ]>arties had already started again. 
3’ho Company rocoivod )iaymont from tho king of Canara of tho 10,000 pagodas 
still duo *, a good ejuantity of rice was sold and tho " lodge ” [factory] at Rarsaloro 
was I'ostorod. 

Itlcaiiwhilo however tho king of Canara died and tho hostile operations which 
had boon started in tho kingdom of Canara had no restdt, but on tho other hand 
tho iurbidont, ]uiiuH's and eliiofs in this kingdom bogan to ronow llicirold quarrols, 
so that th(‘ disturbances and tiissonsions wore ns bad as over. This slate of affairs 
went, on until (ho ond of (lie year 17(3, when (he parties again camo to an 
agreement. 

Tho ititriguos of Any Raja .as well as of the princes of Coilastiy now with tho 
Afabrattns. (hen with (ho Knglish and then with tho French continued to go on as 
before. 

AbotU the Year.< 1730 at:d 1731 the French at !Mahd assisted tho princes of 
Collaslry against (he Can-.ireso, and obtained a settlement in the province of 
llamat.nlly [Ramadilly for! in ilio Tollicherry MSB. ; to be identified with Alikunini 
according to Logan]. 

Tho Knglish on the contrary undertook to depose two ))rincc's, and to install 
another in their stead, but when their jdau failed, (hoy carried olT (he old king of 
Colla.strv a {U’isoner to Taloychori [Tellicborry], winch created no small stir. 'J’ho 
circumstances of this nation afterwards became so much worse tliat thoy woro 
compelled to .‘■ct. the imprisoned king free ami finally to make ))eace. 

In the year 173.3 it looked as if (ho ]*rinces of Collaslry and Ady Raja were 
going to begin again, but a rujiture was prevented by our mediation and tlio old 
difforcncos wero amic.ably settled. 

Afterw.ard.s in the year 173]. tw<> pepper cont ract s wore made, ono with tho 
princes of Collitstryfor 300 c.ajidje.s, and ono with Ady Haja for 200. Tlio JSnglish, 
being jealous, did their best to jirovent these contracts being carried out. 

The French, noticing that tho object of tho English was (o alienate tho princes 
from them, cau«cd the ruling prince’' to come from Rargara [Radagara] and rein- 
stated him in his palaci;. I'ho Engli.sh, getting more embittered on this account, 
threatened Collastry with fire and sword, whereby bo was frightonod into 
making a now popper-contract wit h tho (Dutch) Coinpanj^’s sorvant.s. AtTairs wore 
then BO managed, that tho princes broke all engagomonts with tho Lnglish, and 
made a permanent popper contract with tho ITononrablo Company in the year 1754;. 
By this they iigrood to supply annually 2, 3, d- to 300 candies of pepper at 83^- 
rupees a candy, and in ret mm tho Company promised to assist them, according to 
circumstauce.s, with ammunition and what not. 

The then chief (at Cannanoro), tho Wor.shipful Mr. lYoijerman, with a good 
object, namely, to obtain as much pepper as possiblo, advanced Es. 12,000 to tho 
princes annually on that popper contract, after tho first supply had boon sent in, 
and the previous accounts had boon liquidated. 'J’his had not been stipulated for 
in that contract ; but in tho contract mado with Ady Raja later on in tho year 1756 
it was one of tho special conditions, as will bo more fully related in the chapter 
about this chief. 


’ “ Dordo " on p. 47 of Uio niitcli prinlod in Vol. 2 of thin noricn IB n misprint for “ bcato." 

= Possibly Mnddnearo, nn inland in tlip bncVwater near noliu])atain (TcUiobcrry Diary tor 5tb July 1737, exoerpt, 
in liogan III. 28). ' 

’ Hilling Prince : Diitcli : Prins KoBant : ef. Itcport of Malabar Commission, dated 1 1th October 1793, pavagrraph 

11; “as . . . . the Chief nnjab Is grnomlly snpornnnnntecl oitHor the boir apparent or ono of tho youngor Eajahs 

is often invested, under tho title of Hcgent, with the active part of tho adn\iniBtration of Govornment.” 
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For three consecutive years both the princes and Adj Raja carried out these 
contracts, but not long afterwards Adj Raja ma,de default in supplying pepper iu 
settlement of his arrears, and was continually intriguing with our competitors, and. 
created with the aid of the English divisions among the princes of Collastry, and 
even began to lord it over the kingdom and^engaged in all kinds of mischief. 

The supply of pepper from the princes of Collastry also failed entirely and the 
arrogance of Ady Raja reached such a point that he collected revenues belonging 
to the princes and set a golden knob on his mosque in the bazaar on purpose to 
show his contempt for the worship of the heathens. 

And as he paid no respect to the mediation of the Company and would not 
remove the said rock of offence, namely, the golden knob, the princes of Collastry 
with their aUies, aided by the English, at last made an attack on Ady Raja and 
besieged him in his bazaar near Gannanore. But before long the princes found 
themselves short of money. Their appeals for further assistance to the Honourable 
Company, their allies and the English were all in vain. 

The youngest ruling prince, overcome with chagrin on account of the ill- 
success of his enterprises, left his territory and went to Travancore, and begged 
his uncle to settle as best as he could the differences with the Moors. And so Ady 
Raja was offered peace, accepted it, und once more peace was so far restored in 
the land. 

But Ady Raja now lorded it over the country quite openly and had lost all 
fear of the Company and the princes of the country. 

The princes of Collastry were in the meantime constantly pressed to continue 
supplying pepper and to make up their a,rrears, but it was in vain, for they always 
excused themselves on the plea of their inability. 

When in the year 1763 Nabob Hyder Aly Khan had suddenly taken possession 
of Bidrur (Bednore, properly Bidururu), the capital and residency-town of Canara, 
Ady Raia made up his iind, if not to gain possessioi. of the kingdom of CoUastry 
^h the assistance of this conqueror, at least to obtain as a reward the administra- 

With this object in view, he went to meet the Nabob, offered him valuable 
nresehts and received promises of assistance. Meanwhile the ruling pnnce of 
GollasSy, as soon as he returned from the King of Travancore, was taken nnth the 
English detachment to his palace and replaced in charge of the adminis- 
tration The English in return received an exclusive commercial contract. This 
w2 however, of little use to them, for in the beginning of i(6o the Nabob 
was, noweve , wUPont a blow made himself master of the Kmgdom of 

OolS When ttay let-d of tlie approaoi of tlo HaboVs troops tbe Ming 
pMc6?itb the ,vhole royal family took to flight and betook himsoM to the King 

™ this kingdom came to rain and fell into the hands of an nsnrper 
whilst Ady Ba/a obtained the management and the administration. 

, 1 Tiocrlio-pnt fu pavinK tribute to the Nabob, and the 

Ady was ^ .^as token away from him and was recently offered again 

management of Collas y ^ jujqj. that he should annually pay the tribute, 
to the ruling pnnoo o”*® Xenpon the prince littatoanoore and 

which had been imposed on Ady ita 3 a, wneie ^ 

has returned to his kingdom. 


in n letter ot the 2nd April 1780, tvritten liy tho ToUiclicrry 
’ Tho followintr nooonnt of these trnnsnetio 

factors and inserted in their Dinty, mny bo of the j-ear 17CG dispossesned the Prince of Chemka 

“ Tho Nabob Hyder Ally Cany bis farafly and in March of that yrar ho wont to Travaiicore, from 

of his pos.essione he retired 1 “ Tolhoherry with h s fa^^^ permitted to take np his abode at the Bra,, Pagoda and 
whence ho returned in .Tnno 1707 to Tollmhcrrj^nd Hyder Ally oyee more onterc^ 

innintaiticfl 


JO Oom'panv’i cxpenBc, till ® of^herrilca* to tbo Nabol). with whom 

roTlXhaV"cVnntrvnnd arrived at Coliote^^ ^Sr ohSl fr^m the Nabob the Cotioto conntiT . . . . 

the Malabar connir._ __ Tho Prince accord.nglfjhtnmea^ir^^^^^^ dotninions of Colastria, went to 


i." had Ando Ws peace ..... The Prince 

^.rPrinco onoonraged by this socccss, “’1 f,om the Nabob a grant of that country upon terras of a 
yearir^^"^ 'ond’a sCVt mory immediately ^ ^ ^ Uom^hTra'and ^v'^n'toThc’' VtLo because ho failed in the- 
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So it is that the princes of Oollastry are in the debt of the Honourable 
Company, both on account of cash advances on the contract or supply of pepper 
and also assistance in ammunition on credit, total Ks. 14,047-14. 

They also oTved ex-Chief (of Oannanore) the Worshipful Mr. Weijerman 
personally Es. 10,080-10-0 besides Rs. 4,400-7-8 on gold articles pledged. I 
mention this only en passant, for these private affairs are in the hands of his 
attorneys, but hitherto he has received just as little as the Company. In a secret 
letter from Their Right Worshipfuls, dated 26th September 1768, the above-men- 
tioned Rs. 14,047-14-0 were left to the Worshipful Mr. Weijerman in compensa- 
tion, but at the same time this Government was instructed to look upon this debt 
as one on which the Honourable Company lays direct claim, and to make all 
endeavours to collect it. 

The Moor Oliief Ady Baja. 

As regards this personage in particular, it is necessai'y to know something 
about his rise, his riches and his relations with the Company. He is of Oollastry 
extraction. For a certain pi'incess of this dynasty on account of having had 
to do with a person of lower standing, had lost her caste nr nobility, and in 
order to some extent to cover up the disgrace, she was given in wedlock to a- rich 
Arabian Moor, on whom was conferred the title of prince and the general name of 
Ady Raja, meaning in that country as much as head of the Moors of that kingdom 
[really AH Raja = Sea-king]. 

Further he obtained for his maintenance the Lekkerdiva [Laccadive] Islands 
and some estates round about Cannanore. And this is the reason that he is still 
the possessor of these islands, and bears the title of Sultan of the Lekkerdiva 
Islands, just as the owner of the Maidive Islands is called the Sultan of the Maldives ; 
who by the way has been more than once attacked by Ady Raja, and has to be con- 
stantly on his guard against him. 

In this way this Moor Ruler has from the very beginning been placed in a high 
position and has always had a great influence on the affairs of the kingdom of 
CoUastry. Add to this his extensive sea and .land trade and it is not surprising 
that Ady Raja was always greatly respected and feared by his Suzerains, and not 
only became rich and powerful thereby, but has also caused the whole kingdom to 
flourish. 

This lasted however only till the advent of the Portuguese, by whom both he 
and the prince of CoUastry were much oppressed, and even the trade bj^ sea was 
checked. But no sooner was this nation expelled than his affairs changed for the 
better. For, as has been mentioned above under the heading “ Oollastry ”, when a 
treaty of peace and friendship was made between CoUastry and the Company, he 
was also included, and free sea-trade was again accorded to him under certain 
restrictions. 

With regard to his relations with the Company he has been as unfaithful as 
all the other native princes and always knew how to put down the small pepper 
supply to one cause or another, but usually he laid the blame on the disturbed 
state of the country, because it was notorious. The real cause however was that 
he secretly sold his produce to others, who offered him more than the Company 
had stipulated for. 

From what has been mentioned about him under the heading “ CoUastry ”, it 
will be seen what intrigues and sharp practices this Moor Chief has always indulged 
in and apart from this he has such a bad reputation all over Malabar that one 
hardly hears anything except evil of him. Especially the last Ady Raja, who 
died in the month of October 1778, was of a very cruel character and was besides 
a great spendthrift, who could not keep money. 

In the year 1742 although a mere youth, he succeeded to the throne, and 
within a short time he became such a nuisance to the Company, that in the year . 
1745 it was resolved to refuse passes for his vessels. 

This had apparently a good effect, for in the year 1760 he let apphoation be 
made for a renewal of the Company’s old friendship, which was granted to him 
provided he would see to it that all the cardamom growing in his territory should , 

38 
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be supplied to the Honourable Company. In the year 1752 he even made a ne^r 
pepper-contract with our Chief at Cannanore and remained neutral in the disputes 
between the English and the princes of Collastry. 

. The following year the princes laid an interdict on all the estates of Ady Raja. 
He was greatly distressed “about this and sought the Company’s assistance. The 
Company intervened and the old disputes were settled. Immediately after this 
in the beginning of the year 1755, a solemn contract was made with Ady Raia, in 
which he'promised to supply annually 2, 3 to 400 candies of pepper at Rs. 83^ a 
candy, also 10 candies of cardamom at market-rates, and on both these consi^. 
ments he was to get in advance, early in the year, Rs. 12,000. 

It has been mentioned under Collastry that shortly after this he became very 
negligent in supplying us with pepper and played all kinds of nasty tricks, and 
when Nabob Hydei’ Alyckan came down and conquered the kingdom of Collastry, 
even managed to obtain the administration of this country. By accepting this, he 
became responsible for the debt of Collastry besides his own debt to the Company. 

It is true that, when Mr. Senff [Moens’ predecessor] came down from Surat 
and stayed a little while at Cannanore and had an interview with Ady Raja, Ady 
Raja promised to supply 250 candies of pepper, which in fact were supplied and 
were shipped by the vessel Popkenshurg, apd paid for by our officials, but also asked 
for some ammunition and some other articles to the value of Rs. 17,360-27 which 
he promised to pay for with pepper, or, in case of default, in cash, so that it seems 
that he has only been trying all the time to get either money or goods out of the 
Company. 

The insignificant amount of produce collected, the small demand for merchan- 
dise at Cannanore, and the constant troubles we had, gave occasion to the 
proposal to rid ourselves of Cannanore and to dispose of the fortress to some one 
or other for a certain sum of money. This Their Right Wbrshipfuls sanctioned in 
a special letter, dated 3rd August 1770. ' 

The fortress of Cannanore was accordingly disposed of before the departure 
of Mr. Senfi for the sum of Rs. 1,00,000 to Ady Raja. He paid part of this sum, 
and for the remainder and for that, which we had advanced to him before, he gave 
us a bond for Rs. 56,24,530/48 or 67,494 : 15 guilders, and we lived in hope that he/ 
would soon pay off this debt, the more so as he had given in pledge one of his 
vessels, which lay here in the river. 

However after much trouble, writing and earnest exhortations, all we got was 
that this new debt was reduced by his sending us some cardamom, rice and other 
merchandise, which were sold off, to a balance of 52,677 : 6 : guilders. Since then 
tiU the year 1779 nothing more has been received from him in spite of all our 
endeavours, and he. has even left the letters of the Company without any answer 
at all, in the most shameless way, however insistently we wrote. 

To o-ive a better idea of the debts .of ’ Ady Baja I refer, to avoid detailed 
quotations, to the resolutions passed in Council here on the .1st February 1769 and 
22nd January 1770 and also the letters from Batavia, dated 26th September 1768, 
26th September 1769, 26th September 1770, 1st October 1771, 26th September 
1772 30th September 1773, 30th September 1774, 20th September 1775, 1 1th 
November 1776 and 30th September 1777 ; and those from here to Batavia, dated 
11th March and 10th May 1769, 15th March 1770, 31st March 1771, 1st May 
1772, 25th March 1773, 28th March mO, 1st January 1776, 4th January. 1776, 
2nd January 1777 and 2nd January 1778. 

We sent information annually to Batavia about the neglect of Ady llaja to 
pay off even these his new debts, and at last Their Bight Worshipfuls decided to 
transfer the sum of 62,677 : 6 : guilders from the inheritance of the late Mr. Senff to 
the Company’s credit, recommending this Government however to continue to do 
their utmost to secure the money. * 

Then Ady Raja died in 1778 and this was reported to Batavia and Their 
Right Worshipfuls ordered this Government in a despatch, dated 24th September 
1779, to sell the vessel pledged by Ady Raja. Before this was done, however, 
Ady ’paja’s successor, his niece and ruler of Cannanore, was approached with a 
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'request to settle the account. The letters exchanged are trauscribed in the re- 
solutions of the 12th and 25th April together with those of the 20th September 
^nd 24th November. But as only promises followed and not the smallest payment 
in reduction of the debt, the vessel was put up for sale, on which account the ruling 
Bibi ^ has since declared herself much displeased. The vessel and appurtenances 
fetched to our astonishment Rs. 12,450 and this sum was handed over to 
the heirs of the late Mr. Senflf by the High Indian Government and deducted from 
the outstanding debt, besides Rs. 2,4361- which, by order of the High Indian 
Government, conveyed in an extract from the Minutes of Consultation of the 
Council of India, dated the 7th September 1778, were paid by the members of the 
council here who had signed the Resolution under which credit was given to Ady 
Raja. After deducting these two items, the amount still due is Rs. 3],447f or 
-37,737-6 guilders in Dutch money ff.e., heavy guilders not the light guilders of 
:Some of the accounts kept in India], 

But besides this Ady Raja owes other sums to the Company and also to the 
late Mr. Weijerraan, as former chief at Cannanore. For greater clearness I show 
Ihe various sums here below, viz. : — 

To the Compamj — olds. 

His reoently-oontracted debt 37,737-6 

His former debt, or money advanced on the pepper contract - 14,400-0 

Advanced to Collaatry 17,336-19 

Balance dne to the Company ... 69,474-5 

Private — glds. 

To Mr. Weijorman Eb. 11,080-30 or ... 13,296-8. 

Excess advances by Mr. Weijerman in addition 
to the amount to be advanced according to the 
terms of the contract and settled with the 
Honourable Company by the same, Indian 
money (f.e., light guilders, Es. 1,945 — 12 — 8, 

Dutch money (t.e., heavy guilders) 1,556-9. 

' 14,852-17 

Total amount, without counting what Collaatry owed on private 
account to Mr. Weijerman, Dutch money ... 84,327-2 

It is, to he hoped that an opportunity may occur to recover this money and 
■also the old debt of Ady Raja, in order that the heirs of the above-mentioned late 
Messrs. Senff and Weijerman may not sustain any loss. However in the present 
state of affairs there seems to be hardly a possibility of recovering any portion 
•of that money. .1 am even of opinion that there is no other means of obtaining it 
than by attaching his vessels, when they enter our harbour. But even of this 
there seems very little hope, for his vessels have for some time not put into this 
harbour or even the roadstead, which is doubtless by his express order, lest they 
-be seized. 

These aforesaid kings, both great and small, have always belonged to Malabar. 
Of late however the famous Nabob Hyder Alykkan has played so extra- 
ordinary a part that this period has been one of the most remarkable in the history 
•of Malabar. For not oidy is he at present master of the Collastry and Zamorin 
kingdoms) but he has also only recently made the king of Cochin tributary to him 
with regard to his territory to the north of Cranganore, has attacked the posses- 
sions of the Company, has taken possession of the territory between Cranganore and 
Chettna, and even the fortress of Chettua, and has even tried to break through, 
near Cranganore, in order to invade the kingdom of Travancore. I must therefore 
•deal speoiMly here with this Hyder Alykhan. 


' Title of female chiefs of Cannanore. The present representative of the family ^1909) is known as tho Bibi. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


hyder altkban.’- 


aetio“ rslS Lri^rfr *? 

situated ia that 

a rumour spread by the English, who have- 
depicted liim as a low and contemptible person. I have made careful enquiries 
about him and found that, although he is an adventurer, usurper and upstart%e is 
of a decent, or at least not of a low family. His father was in the service of the- 
king of Mysore, was governor of a province and also had under him a corps of sepoys 
in which Hyder (then called simply so) served in his youth as an officer Afterwards 
he became captaiu of a corps of 500 sepoys, with which he entered the service of the- 
French Company about the year 1751, and applied himself diligently to the seienee- 
of war and observed everythmg earefuUy. A short time after he left the French and 
joined the English service, where he increased his corps to 3,000 men,. provided his 
men with artillery, further informed himself of everything that belongs to warfare 
and in this way soon got an idea of European tactics, so that he was able to- 
manoeuvre fairly regularly and did much execution with his corps of 3,000, men, well 
provided with artillery, wherever he was employed or stationed. ’ 

When he was still with the English, he got tidings that the Mahrattas with a 
strong pillaging party had invaded his fatherland, that is the kingdom of Mysore. 
He left the English and marched quickly to his country where he arrived 
unexpectedly with his well-trained troops, and so surprised the Mahrattas, who 
withdrew from Mysore with all speed. By this feat he made himself a great name 
and reputation, but at the same time incm’red the jealousy and bitter envy of the- ' 
Mysore courtiers and this last circumstance laid the foundation of his further success 
as it made him act the part of a desperado and set himself up as a usurper. For the- 
courtiers, not being able to bear that he should be the first favourite of the king and 
be looked upon by the people as the saviour of the coimtiy, took counsel together how 
to bring him into disgrace with the prince and then to make away with him. Thev 
considered with the deepest cunning how to set to work and made their attemplt 
where man is weakest, vis., in love of self and aversion to allow others to share- 
in his concerns ; they made the king understand and believe from all kinds of 
specious circumstances that Hyder went pregnant with projects to draw to himself' 
the love of the people, to keep his grip on the military force and to rob the king of 
his crown. They even told him that he had already secretly taken the necessary 
steps to this end and that the execution of the plan might be expected at any 
moment, and could be averted only by making away with Hyder without a moment’s- 
delay. 

The king was weak enough to take the bait, and to make up his mind to help- 
Hyder suddenly out of the world; However Hyder discovered the plot in the nick of 
time and was compelled, to save his life, to flee to a considerable distance in’ all haste- 
with 25 resolute troopers just as the attack -was about to be made on him. 

But as he now knew of what he had been suspected and remembered the good 
services he had done to his king and found by experience how badly he was 
rewarded, and howlittle reliance he could place on liis master, he resolved to set on foot . 

iMoene’ information atout the eariy life and career of Hyder Ali aeemB to be derived only from the personal 
enauiries he mentionK, is not altogether in accord anoe with the received accounts, and is of no particular importance. 

For the period from 1763 to 1781, however, ho seems to have obtained his infoimatiou from the Cochin records. From 
1771 to 1781 he was himself Governor and naturally knew what documents to turn to for this account. A lengthy 
pricis of the information about Hyder AU in the Dutch recorus from 1763 to 1<74 exists 720 published as 

xr 6 in this series). It is undated, but was apparently dniwn up m 1774. A comparison with this account will show 
many close verbal reserahlanees and Moens probably used it. His.own nooonnt, after the first two or three pages, is in 
fact a summary of the facts recorded from time to time by the Coolim Seoretanat and Dutch residents at different places 
or Dnteh commanders in the field, and is of great historical value the short paiagraph about the Dutch expedition 
against Hyder’s garrison at Ohetway in January 1778 on page 161-2 below is a summarj- of and may he compared with 86- 

pages of letter and reports on the subject in MS. No. 1064. 
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just tluit of which lio liad been susponlod nn<l to toko vengeance for the evil tho}' lind 
intended him. The vojnitatiou he hud wo'u gave him an opportunity of carrying 
out those do.signs and bofoic the incidnut was known throughout, the kingdom 
ho had in a moment oolloeted his coi-ps again and liad even inoreased it with 
soldiers, whom lie had boon able to I'ecniit in the meantime, and wlio willingly took 
sorvieo under him. With this force he now openly revolted against his king, but 
pretended that he only intended to wage war ngain.st the ministers, who, a.s be said, 
gave bad adviee to, and misled the king and would bo the cause of the king’s ruin. 
Ho the people took no nlifavourablo view of bis operations, and in a short time ho 
conquered the whole of tiie kiin'dom of Mysore. lie oven took the king prisoner, bat 
did not ill-treat him, (bough be bud him kept in custody on the, plea that bo was a 
more eliild and bad not sullioient understanding to govern bis eountry and Ilydcr 
should administer it for him and on his hebulf. This lie does to this day iii the name 
of the heir of the king who has sinec died. The prince, who is still young, is kept in 
splendour but at the same time very carefully guarded. TI10.SO tlien are the events 
and the bcginiiing.s wliieii led to the greatness ho lias since attained. 

Wlmt we know of liis doing.s and the manner in which be bus extended his 
warlike oponitions would alone atiord ample matter for a circumstantial historical 
monognipii. J will eonflue myself to de.^cribliig how, after having booomo ma.ster of 
the kingdom of Mysore, ho lias acted his part till the piosent time. 

Jvo sooner llion had he become master of the kingdom of ilfysore. than ho swept 
away everything (hut. lay in his path, lie w!i.s still fortunate enoiigli to enjoy 
the confidence of the people on uctmiint of Ids former services, hut he also employed 
a little policy to .soouro their good-will more ami mire. Foralthougli he was a Moor 
or Muhumedan and the kingdom of Mysore is a hcathoii eountry, in which, as is well- 
Icnown. eow.s tire not eaten, muolile.ss killed, he gave out at once strict ordens against 
the killing of eow.s and announced at the .same time (hat every one was free in the 
exorcise of his religion and if he was. obstructed in it, lie might, complain direct to 
hinisolf and would obtain .satisfaction. 

^feanwliilo bo ivas liankering after (he very rich kingdom of Canara, which at 
that time was governed by a qiicoii. 

In order to give to this now caterpris-' some show of justie.o, ho gave out that 
the h*gal heir to the kingdom of Canara, who had been lost some years bofore, was 
with him and (hat he wanted to pul iiim on the throne. On this plea he suddenly 
at the cud of the year 17G2 took Bidrur 1 Bednove, properly Biduv-nvu, bamboo- 
town], the usual residence of the queen of (bat kingdom. The queen, who had just 
lime to dee with most of her treasures, was quickly followed and overtaken with 
them. This .succe.«s was .shorlly afterwards followed by the siirreiidor of the whole 
country through the pusillanimity of the Cauarcso, In this country be found 
inde.scribablo treasures ; bc.sides Canara is one of the countries most favoured by 
nature, most fertile and most rich, it may bo, which lie on this side of the Peninsula. 
He was now the posse.ssor of those formidable and famous kingdoms, itfysore and 
Canara. 

llis lirst care Was to secure and fortify the c.apital of Bidrur, the four ports of 
Canara, viz., Onor Qlonavar], Barsalore [Basrur], Bakkanore [Barkur] and Manga- 
lore, with the frontiers of the uplands, and especially Mangalore, lie also made 
himself strong at sea, at the same time by building some ships, palens, gallevats ’ and 
other %'essols, and extracted their riclies from tlio nobles by forcible moans, and in 
this <n'ay he became gradually more powerful and formidable ; so much so that the 
Portuguese assisted him on the sly by allowing many private soldiers and ev(>n officers 
to enter his service in order to keep this dangerous conqueror their friend, i'hey 
have however since found that he has respected or spared them on this account no 
more than any other Kuropcan nation. 

At that time tlie. Company still had an interpreter at Barsalore, where they had. 
had a “lodge” (factory) before, Wliile he was busy fortifying Canara, he thought 


’ PjUnt I ialte to to what tho Knglish rooords call balloons. Walloon as well aapalen I taho to he dori-ved from the 
Porlngacso ballao. Sallao (which also moans balloon in Portugueso) is from tho common Malayalam vallam, the 
ordinary country boat used on tho baokwators. Qatlevats are large row-boats ; seo noto on page 69 above. 
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•of the Company, and had our interpreter assured of his good intentions and inclina- 
tion towards the Company. He was theh in Mangalore and sent for our interpreter 
repeated his assurances of his good will towards the Company, but insisted at the 
same time on a supply of 1 ,000 grenadiers’ muskets. This was reported to Batavia 
and It was suggested that it might be worth while to have him complimented on 
behalf of the Company and to enter into negotiations with him. 

But their Right Worshipfuls, understanding at once that he was not a man 
with whom the Company, following their existing policy, could work, recommended 
that endeavours should be made to keep him in that disposition which he professed 
towards the Company, without in .any way flattering him and that his demands for 
war material should be refused in the most suitable manner, with the remark that it 
was not in the Company’s interest to set up any further establishment between Surat 
and Cochin, and that we could not depend on the friendsliip of this conqueror for 
long, but at the same time, neutrality must be kept in view. 

It was at this time that Hyder discovered a eonspiiacy against his life bv eighteen 
prominent Canarese noblemen, who wanted to do away with him by inti-igues, which 
are very common among the heathen. As soon as he discovered this plan, he took 
the severest measures for their punishment, put them to death with the most 
horrible tortures, and declared their considerable wealth lyhieh they had hidden, 
confiscated. 

He next conquered the territories of Soiinur and Wengapiir, .situated to the 
north of Canara. He then marched unexpectedly to the north, and in a short time 
•conquered the kingdom of Sunda. The king fled to Goa and there, with the secret 
co-operation of the Portuguese, made an alliance with the .Vlahrattas against Hyder. 
This happened in the beginning of the year 1764. 

The chiefs of Molandin and Bonsolo also joined the alliance. The Portuguese 
too sent some men on the slj’- to join them, in order to give Hyder a sensible nip 
where it was possible ; for he was already with his army near the frontiers of Goa. 
An encounter took place here which did not fall out to the advantage of Hyder. 

Later on the Portuguese perceived that it was not their business to trouble 
tbemsidves with the affairs of Hyder, ebaoged their policy and tried to make an 
agreement with him, but without result, and , the iNabob remained in possession of 
Sunda, 

Among his soldiers were, even at that time, European deserters of different 
nations. Besides those who had joined him from Goa with the consent of the 
Portuguese he was particularly well provided with Frenehmeu. For he was usually 
in correspondence with the French both at Mabd and Pondicherry, always having 
the Nabob of the 'Carnatic, Mahomet Ali, in view when he was making cmquests 
and knowing how strongly opposed Iho French were to this Nabob, and in this way 
he succeeded in obtaining from them many Europeans and much war inalorial. 'Iho 
French for their part also constantly kept an eye on Hyder Alykhan in order to make 
use of him in time and when circumstauees changed. And tliis was the reason why 
he had, as has been said, a fine troop of Frenchmen in his army. It was about this 
time that that well-known incident took place, that dOO of those I'l-enehmen, 
cavalry and infantry, deserted with their horses and weapons and sought refuge in 
Goa, being discontented on account of ill-treatment. 

Meanwbile the Moorisb ruler Ady Raja went in person to bim, as I iiavc ahead} 
noted iii my account, of that person. It Imnspired afterwards that he was :theii 
intriguing to obtain control over the kingdom of Collastry, in ease it should he con- 
querod by the Nabob. 

At last an agreement was made between the Nabob on the one liand and the 
Mahmttas together with the allied princes on the other, but immediately thereon be 
prepared liitnsclf ae^ain to extend his conquests; without, au} one knoving iii vli.it 
direction. Shortly “ifterwaitls. however, it appeared that his aim was Malabar, for all 
of a sudden ho marehed oft southwards in tlio month of February 1760 and made 
himseir master, unexpectedlv, of the kingdom ol Collastry. M liilst the king and his 
familv, escaped to the kingdom of Travnneore, the administration of Collastry was 
handed over to the aforesaid Ruler of (he Moors, Ady Raja. 
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Mcnnwhilo du’ Xiiboli held his foroos luuler control, mid in this way induced Iho 
inhabilmils. who had lied, to return to thoir country. Once, however, tho Nairs of 
Collaslry united, niade a rush on Iho troops of tho Nabob, and pul to tho sword about 
a hundred men. [I’ho N'abob look vengeance at. once and gave orders tliat all Nair.s 
indiscriminately shoulil bo murdered. A horrible massacre followed and they wore 
so frightened that everyone, who could escajie, tied, everyone who could find a liiding 
place, hid himself, and when the ma.ssaere was put a .stoj) to, they sloM'ly appeared 
again and afterwards kept ciniet. Since that time tho .snhjoe.ts of Collaslry have 
always kept quiet and suhiniltcd to tho yoke 'of their new muster, allhongh they are 
.suhjexd to heavy taxes, .since Ady Ivaju had agreed, when ho took over Iho arlmini.S' 
tnition. to pay so largo an annual Irihute that it was almost, imjiossihle to rai.se it and 
he was eonseqiu'idly always in arrears. 

llyder then maro.iu'd against the kingdom of the Zamorin, ajqioared before Tolli- 
cberry and encamped his army on the riv(.‘r there, whieh sepanitesthc kingdom of tlic 
Zaniorin from that of Collaslry. 

But the Zamorin and thefuriher' prinees of (Jollaslry nssemhlcd and ])itched 
thoir camps on this side of the river, in oriier to ju'evenl the Nabob (U’O.ssing it. It 
was antieipatoil at that time tliat he would have his work cut out for him and must 
lose m;iny men before lie eonid cross. Nevertheless lie oro.ssed the river .shortly 
afterwanls with some loss, marelied straight on, fought, his May through the united 
forces of the Zamorin and the Collaslry Nairs, and such a slauglitor took place that 
foM" osrjaped. 'riie feve m Iio laid fled were pursued by his hor.soinon and most of 
them wf're put to the sword, lie then marched further southwards. Everything in 
the kingdom of the Zamorin gave way before iiim. and so on the llOlli April I76li lie 
arrived at Calient, and became with little offort. master of the whole kingdom of tho 
Zamorin, so that he was then ahrady muster of half tlio coast of Malabar, 

In conquering the kingdom of tho Zamorin, he captured also the king, whom he 
treated M'ith contempt, kepi a prisoner in his own palace, mocked and IhroaloiiGd to 
flog US a common .Makabari unless he pointed out his Irea.siire.s. Tlici'etipon the 
Zamorin eommiltod suicide as has Ijoen related in Clnijilcr IV. 

After this ho hud an <-neounter with the English at Tcllieherry. They wauled, 
to interfere with his affairs and dishulge some of his people, M’ho were encamped in a 
pagoda neur by. The Engli.sl), however, got the woi.st of it and were put to flight in 
utter confusion, leaving behind 3 metal cannon and 2 mortar.s. 

The Nairs of the Zamorin, however, did not remain quiet and wore continually 
pillaging the country. Several skirmislies took place, but no .soonci- did tbo forces of 
the Nabob make a formidable attack, tban llic Nairs rolrcaied into tim woods and the 
mountains, lint ns the Itfabi'atta.s wore again nsscmbling to fight Hydcr and ho had 
therefore to .send ail his force to (lie north, tho heir apparent (who held himself near 
■ at hand, though in Hie kingdom of Tiuvancoz-c, namely in the Para [Parurj district) 
was restored on condition that he sliould pay-lribnle to tho Nabob. 

Meanwhile, before the Mahraltas wore in the field, wc were afraid that this 
•conqueror would extend his conquests to the south Vo I'esolved therefore to have 
him complimented on iiis conquo.'^ls by special commissioners and to see u'hether his 
further intentions could bo fathomed. JIo was llien still at Calicut, where he received 
•our commissioners pedilely and replied favourably to thoir proposals. 

The chief objects of this coaunission were to inform him what privileges the 
•^Compauy ])Ossessed from of old in the Zamorin ’s country, and that the kings of 
Cochin and 'I'ravancorc were the allies of the Company, and to request that the 
•stretch of laud from Cheltua to Crauganore should be respected and the aforesaid 
kings left unmolested. 

His answer was briefl)' to this effect — 

(1) That lie was prepared to make a perpetual alliance Math tho Company and 
'to supply us with the products of Ins country, provided he also should be accommo- 
dated whenever he stood in need ol anything. 

(2) That if the Company required it, he would assist it with 3(t,000 soldiers 
;and with his fleet, provided he might expect the same from the Company. 


' “ VordoTO ’’ ia uaed in tho Batch ; somewhat amhiguoualy. 
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(3) I'iiat if lie should advance furthpr Rn.Tfi, fi.n 

'’m “r/n “'"i M ““ 

the vassals and ,he™S.at S'‘Sd“' '1°““ 

the king of Cochin, out of respect for the Company. disturb the possessions of 

ero“ruo^pS ^ooh to prove th«t at that time he- 

to h V m'tfh'hinp: his aoldiors across our torritorv^tat'nnlv remarked that he did not 

tory. " “ This proves that it teas by no m7ans his inL;ai7n1&roBp7ortl?aV°oVn^^^^^^^^ 


( 5 ) 

now has. 


That he was even prepared to cede 


more territory to tlie Company than it 


the noit^ stretched tn 

(/) That we might restore our residency at Barsalore TBasrurl anri Tn.ilri o 
residency also at Panany [PoananiJ or at Oaliout. and more snch coressions 

In a word he vas already trying to do at that time, ivhat he has always tried 
to do since, jn^., to get the Company on to his line and induce it to make an offen- 
sive and defensive treaty with him, He also wrote a letter to Batavia about this. 

To all this we replied with the gi=eatest politeness and with regard to his most 
important proposals he was told that we would address Batavia. 


His promises, especially of not doing any harm to the king of Cochin he later 
on made conditional ; for he desired that some contribution should be paid to him in 
compensation for his war-expenditure and that the Company should not only take on 
itself the mediation in this, but should prevail on Travancore also to pay a substan 
tial sum. He added also that if the hitter was not inclined to pay, Im would par 
him a visit. His demands at the time were for four lakhs and eight elephants from 
the King of Cochin and tifteen lakhs and thirty elephants drom the King of Travan- 
core. ® 


We proposed these conditions to the princes, but Travancore declared that he 
had given this conqueror no reason to demand money from him ; that being tributary 
to Nabob Mahomet Aly [of the Carnatic], he could not pay tribute to both sides * 
that he was, however, prepared to send envoys with a present to the Nabob and at 
the same time make proposals to him for reinstating the kings of Collastry and the 
Zatnorin for a substantial sum, which these princes should pay him, provided the 
Nabob should then leave Malabar and return to the north. Travancore also added 
as a special condition that the Company should alloAV its envoys to accompany his 
The king of Cochin replied that he left his affairs to the Company, asking us at the 
same time to procure the restoration of Collastry and the Zamorin. 


But we understood that nothing could come of such negotiations that the 
Nabob demanded too much and the aforesaid kings would offer little or nothing, and 
that we might in this way get oui selves into a difficult position and easily take a step 
at variance with neutrality. , We resolved not to send envoys on behalf of the 
Companj' along with those of others, but to leave things as they were and await their 
Right Worshipfuls’ orders. Cochin and Travancore were so informed and thereupon 
they also declined to send envoys to the Nabob. We therefore simply informed, 
the Nabob that ive had made knovm his proposals to the Kings of Cochin and 
Travancore. All this was written in detail to Batavia. The letter of the Nabob 
and his presents were also forwarded as may be seen in the special letters to Batavia 
of that time, of the year 1766. 

In the year 1766 in the month of October (for October is a seasonable time to 
start operations, because the good monsoon [season] begins about that time) we- 
thought he was going to attack Travancore and Cochin. But in the month of 
January 1767 he got tidings that the Mahrattas and the Nabob of the Deccan, Nizam 
Aly, "were approaching in order to invade Mysore. He at once moved off with his 
army and threw himself with it, into his capital Seringapatnam, where he was 
blockaded and sm-rounded. Two months afterwards he found means to rid himself 
with money of the enemy, who thereupon departed. 
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Msanwliile, tliat is, wliilo 1 ig was still engaged with the Mahrattas, there arrived 
from Batavia at the beginning of the year 1767 a letter, accompanied by presents in 
relnrn for his, for the Nabob. 

On the 19th February 1767 his fleet consisting of 28 vessels appeared in the 
roadstead here. Two envoys from the fleet came on shore to inform ns that their 
fleet had come in search of the Mahrattas and to protect this coast. The following 
day they sailed again to the north and, as in the meantime the Nabob had come to 
terms with the Mahrattas, we have not heard of the fleets making further search for 
one another. 

His hands being free again, he induced the aforesaid Nabob Nizam J^ly of the 
Deccan to join in an attack on Nabob Mahomet Aly and the English, and first to 
conquer the Trisnopally [Trichi nopoly] and the Madura country. They marched off 
together and on that, occasion Nizam Aly got from the Mogul, through his influence 
the insignia of a Nabob and a cloak of honour for Hyder Alykhan. From tliat time 
forward he really first bore the title of Nabob. 

Together they marched against Trichinopoly, where the English and Mahomet 
Aly were encamped and so it came to a pitched battle. Nizam Aly fled quickly and 
in good time and Hyder Alykhan had to retreat with great loss to Mysore. Meanwhile 
Nizam Aly offered a good sum of money to the English and Mahomet Aly, through 
which he got off scot free. 

The English and Mahomet Aly marched to the Mysore country and besieged 
Hyder Alykhan in his frontier fortress of Bengaiur [Bangalore ] where he offered a 
valiant resistance. One of his sons did the besiegers every sort of damage. The 
English, in order to give him whrk on both sides, equipped a fleet at Bombay in the 
month of March 1768, and having captured a part of the fleet of the Nabob, effected a 
landing at the fortress of Mangab-re which they took, and wherein they maintained 
themselves as well as outside in the entrenchments till the month of July. But 
the son of the Nabob with a good number of troops, cavalry and infantry, surprised 
them in the entrenebments and took the same. The majority of the English were 
cut off from the fortress, put to the sword or taken prisoners, and the result was that 
the English had to abandon the fort and flee to Bombay in a vessel, that lay in the 
river, leaving everything behind them. The Europeans, who wore taken prisoners, 
were conducted inland, and badly treated. The topasses,^ who had been in their 
service, had their noses and ears cut off and were then contemptuously sent back. 
The Iroops of the Nabob then marched acro.'s Mysore to the coast of (Joromandel, 
laid waste the land right up to the gates of Madras and stopped the supplies 
destined for the army besieging Bangalore, w’here the English made little progress. 

When affairs were in this condition the parties proceeded to negotiate and made 
peace with a treaty of the month of April 1769, the contents of which were for some 
time unknown to us.. We only knew that its terms were not very favourable to the 
English, and that the King of Travancore, as being tributary to Mahomet Aly, was 
also included in that treaty. When we got an opportunity to secure a copy of it, we 
found that Travancore is specially included in the first article of that treaty as a 
friend of Mahomet Aly. 

No sooner did Hyder Alykhan have hi.s hands free than he again got engaged in 
war with the Mahrattas. This war lasted till the beginning of the year 1773, when 
he made peace for- a considemble sum of ihoney. iJuring this period of seven years ■ 
or since the Nabob had left the Zamoriu’s country and marched north, the Zamorin 
had not paid a penny of his annual tribute to the Nabob, just as if the Nabob’s 
dance with tbe Mahrattas were going to continue for ever, but lived on quite 
unconcerned. 

But-it was not long before the Nabob sent his general to Palcatehery [Palghat] 
to attack the Zamorin. When the Zamorin heard this he asked tbe French at Mahd 
to help him and concluded a treaty with Goveinor Duprat, who had just arrived 
from Fiance, on the 12th January 1774, by which he submitted himself, his country 
and subjects to tbe king of France, and obtained promises of protection against bis 
enemies. After this treaty was made,_M. Duprat went with a detachment to Calicut, 


' Port-Dguese half-castes, freed elaTes, etc., employed as troops. 
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wheie be was politely received by the Zamorm, who handed over the administration 
ot his country to M. Duprat, whereupon that gentleman at once hoisted French flass 
•everywhere and took possession of the Zamorin’s fbrt at Calicut After this he 
informed the Nabob’s general that he bad taken the Zamorin under his protection on 
behalf of the king of France. The general however troubled himself little about this 
but continued his march (owards Calicut. M. Duprat went to meet the general and 
thought he would stay his further march by a colloquy, but, found he was mistaken. 
So be returned to Calicut and manned the fort, which was summoned to surrender by 
the general and deserted in baste by the French on the 19th of the same month. 
They retired to Mahe on the vessel by which they had arrived. On this occasion 
the French flags were treated contemptuously and the Pondicherry administration 
have since sent bitter complaints about it to the Nabob, who did not take the least 
notice. ' 

The Zamorin hereupon left Calicut, which, together with the whole of the 
kingdom, was again taken by the Nabob, and was subsequently administered by one 
of the Nabob’s governors. ■ 

When the Zamorin fled, he wanted to take shelter in our territory, but I 
diverted him from it. So he retij-ed with his family by sea to the south on’^a native 
vessel to the kingdom of Travancore,^where, with the connivance of that ruler, he still 
resides. 

In the meantime the king of Cochin was asked for two lakhs of rupees and a ' 
few elephants, which he promised and later on actually gave with the king of 
TravaueoVe’s knowledge, who not only advised him to do so, but also lent him money’ 
for it, in order to induce the Nabob not to come further south than the Zamorin’s 
country. 

In the month of March, the kinglet of Cranganore was also asked for one lakh 
of rupees and two elephants, as I came to hear later on. He was asked for this on 
account of certain promises, which he had made without the Company’s knowledge 
when the Nabob marched up in the year 1766. 

Meanwhile the king of Cranganore was being coerced to pay the sum demanded, 
.and as this kinglet had been under the special protection of the Company since the 
year 1717, I tried all I could to save him, but without success. For the Nabob’s 
general sent some armed sepoys to the other side of the river of Chettua, through the 
territory of the king of Cochin, and also . some to this side of the river aoi’oss the 
territory behind Papouetty, to Cranganore. 

In these circumstances the kinglet of Cranganore left his court, went to the 
Nabob’s general, who lay on the other side of the river near Chettua, and arranged 
the matter with a bond for 60,000 rupees, to be paid in two instalments. 

But the Nabob’s general, seeking to pick a quarrel with the Company, 
■complained that we had allowed the Zamorin to traverse our territory, and that he 
had concealed his treasures with the inhabitants in different places in onr territory. 
Hereupon I asked him to point them out to me, assuring him that I would order the 
places to be searched in the presence of his representatives, which has also taken place 
in order to measure to him with full measure. 

How much trouble I have had at that time both on account of the chief of 
Cranganore and in keeping the Zamorin out of our territory, in order not to give 
reason for complaints and to maintain the authority of the Company, and what I was 
then constantly writing both to the Nabob and to hm general and also to our 
residents in the north, may be seen more fully in a special letter to Batavia, dated 
the 18th January 1771. 

Meanwhile* I began to discover, the Nabob’s coolness towards us more and 
more and I was strengthened in my belief first by his not once answering my letters, 
nnd secondly because I came to hear of various offensive discourses of his ministers. 

At last I got on the track of the reasons for his coolness, and understood that it 
was not only the Company’s not taking advantage of his former proposes, but also 
his never having received'presents in return for those he had sent to Batavia in 1766 ; 
’which he looked upon as an insult. 
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1 n\!ulo onqnii'it'^; ulnnit this and found that prosoid-s in rotnrn had in fact 
arrived from Batavia, hut that wlien they arrived he was ongageil in war with the 
Mahrattas. whieh was ]n'rhaps liie exense lor not Headinpf them off then. However 
it poems tha! the then admini<.fintioii at first intended to forward them ; for I find that 
in a letter then sent to the Kini: of Coimhatore (wlio at that, timi' was more or loss in 
ehai-ge of the N'ahoh's eorre^^jienilenoi* in the north) he was jiartioularly asked whore 
the Nahoh then was, witli {In- view of forwarding him tlio presents. 

it was only neeessary to reetifv the mislake and remove all apjiearance of negli- 
genre, ju'-t as if tiie first opportunity had pivsi-nted itself only then, and this arHlico 
sneeerded. However 1 postponed tiie (hspat<-h of the deputation a litth^ longer and 
com’sponded fin's! with the tiovernor of Caliont, as ihongli coiioeniod ahoul the 
oonditi<ni of the enuntry and paths whieh our envoy.s had io take, to see whether 
something Would oeviir meanwhile whieh might have some effect on this dcpnlalion. 

So on the *Jord Fehniary 177.5 I sent two envoys willi the jire-ont.s. Tlii'V were 
provided W'itn written instructions how tohehavc. 'I'he envoys wore rooeivoil by the 
Xahoh with all enurtesv. 

The same envoys brought in return letters and jiresenls. which were sent to 
Batavia by the ship “ Brims-ss of <tmne('” on tiie 12th May 1775. At. the same 
time a detailed r<'p.>r! w.is desjettehed and to this were added the written inst ructions, 
the report of tlie envoys, the letters, annecuunl of tlio Nuho’ies aims with my opinion 
on the wheio suhjeet. 

5Vo had new so far sneoeeded tliat the roidm'ts of the Nabob had dis.appcarcd, 
and I wri" in enriespendeiiec w ilh him*, hut onr real ohjert, lu ei.mclndo a trc.aly 
of frimidsliij* willi tnm, wa*. net aifaiin'd. Beddes this, we saw clearly that, the 
Knhoh's (dijei t was jo-t wlnt did not in the least suit the Company, n~.. the oonchi- 
sion 01 an otiVasive and deteasive tn'aly, of whicli he iind even added a dniff. of nine 
articles to )ii« letter tn Hatavia. But 1 was still liopefiil (ht'Cansi> I was .still oorre- 
sponding w itii him) (o k>‘i>p him in uotid humour, and induri* him to make a treaty 
of friendship with n^. 

l.'iitoitunat'dy, iiowever, the I’liaeess of Or.nig.! laid a very long voyage, so that 
when Ha- ships ursiwii rr.-.m Batavia the folluwiag monsoon they iirongiit no re[dy. 
.In order not to mako him '-nspieioos ahont th" delay of the ivply, 1 informed him in 
time that the ves-.q fia.i fnid snch !i long voyage, and so tin' tniswor could corlainly only 
arrive in the next good monsunn aa<l I even tried to eonvim-e iiim tiiat tlie death of 
His Exeellencv the (;/ovenior-0. ner,il van d^r Barra, whieli laid taken jilace incan- 
whilc, might also have eontrilmtod <o the delay, hut it, spems tlmt this found no 
aeoeptanec!. at least he himke off the eoirespondenee all of a sudden. Some lime 
aftorwarCs it came In my eirs tliat lie was angry with mound .siispeoted tinil sanction 
had arrived from Batavi'i long ago to make witli iiim such an olfonsivo and defon.sivo 
alliance as had h'-en proju)S(‘ii by him, hut tliat I had kept nack tiio letter and 
presents, and meanwhile writloii .strongly against it and had managed that anotlier 
letter Rhould arrive, and this had been the reason why he hud to wait so long for an 
answer. 

But judging by his suh.soqnent. conduct one may rightly couelndo tiiut even if lie 
had received an answer that year he would not, for that reason, have refrained from 
doing v,*hat ho has done now, and jiossihly he would havo tried sooner to compel ns 
bv force to iioeept the ongagement he had jtroposed, which attempt ho seems to have 
put off that year in etrse an tniswer .should happen to oomo wV? Coyloii or .some 
•other way. 

However that may he, ho undertook nothing agiinst the Ooinpany during the 
first good motif-oon, in which he had expected an answer from Batavia, Imt again 
asked the king.sof Cochin and Cmnganoro for money through lii.s governor of Calicut. 
This gave mo work with the governor of Calicut, the king of Grangauoro and the 
residents in the north tlironghont almost the whole of the good monsoon. At last I 
succeeded so far that he refrained from further requisitions of money, and loft the 
question m slaiu quo. In the meantime he wont and soized some lands belonging to 
the Mahraltas, who at that time wore engaged in war with the English about the 
■seizure of Salsctte, of which opportunity ho took advantage. 
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When the next good monsoon was approaching, he began to turn his arms this 
way and at last to throw off the mask. For when we were still in the had monsoon 
or more particularly in the month of August, Eliarder Khan, the Kabob’s'’^overnor and 
general, began again and graduaUy with more pressure to make his claim on the kin-e- 
of Cochin and Cranganore. The former was asked for a sum of Rs. 8 lakhs and the 
latter tor Rs. i lakh, and to enforce his demands Kharder Khan had fallen with his 

^ PM Cochin, taking possession at once of the northern fort 

of Tntsi ur [ I nch ur]. 


The king of Cochin meanwhile sent his envoys to the Nabob at Seringapatnam, 
but was at last compelled to authorize them to accept hard terms, namely to bind 
themselves to pay 4 lakhs of rupees and four elephants, and iu future an annual 
tribute of one lakh and a fifth ; whereunder the kinglet of Cranganore was included 
viz.^ to the extent of l-J-th lakhs of rupees then and in future ^i-th laklis of rupees 
annually ; and as I could not prevent this last,^ I had to shut my eyes to it. 


Hereupon the iVabob's general marched back northwards with his men, and 
we flattered ourselves with the thought that peace would bo restored bv this ao-ree- 
ment ; but when the general was retiring, he started wrangles with us" and desired 
by letter the accounts of the sandy land of Chettua, adding that if they were not 
produced he would devastate the country. At first we thought that this related 
to the sequestrated lands of the Zamoriu, which I have mentioned above in the 
chapter dealing with the Zamorin. So we sent him a regular account which showed 
that the Zamorin was still in arreara with the Company, hut the general, witliout 
waiting for an answer, meanwhile suddenly crossed with his troops the river of 
Chettua near Puhcarro, a little to ihe south of tho fortress of Chettua, where 
crossing is easiest, on the 9th of October. He marched on to Chettua, took the 
Company’s linguist and sworn clerk, who had been sent to him, prisoners, and 
demanded from the Chettua officials 20 years’ revenue and the money of the 
Zamorin. We asked the general for an explanation and protested against the- 
hostilities. But half tho Nabob’s people kept Chettua blockaded and shut in, and 
the other half marched to province Paponetty, burned, pillaged and plundered. 
Meanwhile the resident retreated with the Company’s money to Cranganore, and 
the general took up his quarters in the residency. He then wrote and complained 
of not having received replies to his letters, adding that he had ordera from his 
master to invade the territory of the Company, but at the same time declared that 
his master desired to live in friendship with the Company, and so desired free 
passage across tho Company’s territory and past Cochin in order to attack Travun- 
core and if not, friendsldj) was out 


I replied that his declaration of friendship was all very well, but that J found 
what had happened in the Company’s territory very strange, and that 1 trusted ho 
would put a stoj) to all hostilities and respect tlie Compmy’s territory and not allow 
his troops within reach of our guns, and offered my mediatiuu between the Nabob 
and Travancore. Before this reply could have readied him, the troops of tho Nabob 
camo before Cranganore on tho Jlth Cctober and tried to surprise it. They got into 
a fight with our men, tho garrison chased them from under our walls, and drove 
them back with bleeding beads. Kharder Khan thereujiou wrote another letter and 
declared that ho bad taken possession of the “sandy land”. We then realized (hat 
tho whole of province Papenctly togetlior witli the whole region fiom Cranganore to 
Chettua was included in liis demand. In addition to tliis ho demanded 20 yeais’ 
rovomio from these lands and also tho produce of another .stretch of land 15 (bntch) 
miles long, and lastly ho actually demanded tribute from the Comjnny, nnd denied 
that ho had .asked fora passage through the possessions of the Compiny to Travancore. 

This entirely chnn^ed the aspi’ct of affairs ami tho hound.s of neutrality liad 
thus been coinpietely *lninsgressi-d. Now wo ourselves were attacked, nnd tho 
question therefore was whether we were Intake action with mir own forces only, 
or with the a.sristanee of Travancore anil Cochin. The m.'Ccs.rity of maintaining 
good relations with Travaneoro and our own circumstances made nsileeidoto prevent 

» » ys'».! of tS* Ils'.ft tVa>i^ny 1717 ; rm tel co»lf c( 

l!>4er JnfoU»4 ewn cf jajdshty. 
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the further ponclrntion of tho Nabob’s troops wiMi tho liolp of Travaiinoiv and 
Cochin. Tho niiiiistors of tho two slates offered thoir assistance, but their good will 
was greater than their power and (ioiinigo, as was seen later on 

As soon as possible we had tho norlherjj oxtroinity of the Island of Bnypin 
[^Vypeoir:, called Aylcottn, forlilitKl, In order to prevent, tho ononv from crossing over 
to Baypin. Snme fravunoore troops also went to Aykotta and the troops of t.ho 
Nabob made jn-epanitions to cross the river or over to Aykoilnal the western corner, 
behind the fort of ( 'mngatioro ; wlieronpon the Travaneore troops were about, to 
retire, but wo sent one of onr defachmenbs by land and the battle-shij) ‘‘ Verwagting ’’ 
bv sen. and on tlieir arrival at Aykotta, ihe troops of the Nabob retreated. 

Ilerevipon .1 .'■ent n deputation t<t the king of Travaneore. The king duly 
prv'uuscd to aei agaitisl tlie enemy in concert with the llononiahie Company and the 
king of Coehiii. and had already sent word about the affair to Xahoh ]^^ahomef Aly 
and the English, who had also made him promises of hclj), that is. if he sln uhl be 
attacked, v^o tho King of ‘l'rava!\eore doelared ho was willing to help in cliccking 
with united forces tho further advance of the etUMuy, but eonld not take tho oiTon- 
sive against him, as ho had md yet Imen juovokod bv the Nalnd). ^Ve decided 
therefore for the present to abide by (he, plan of united defence until reinforcements 
should eomo from Ceylon ; iiowevor f rcpoili*d the hostilities whieh hud taken jdneo 
to the Nubid). in ctise he should yet think heller of it and disapprove of the doings 
of his general. 

In the beginning of (he month of November we received reinforeomonts from 
Cevlon and we llien jiroposeti not only to prevent the enemy breaking through any 
further, but al.-o, if possible, to drive him out of our lerrifory, and so to avenge the 
insult ofierod to the Company ; the more as the kings of Travaneore atid ('ochin, 
especially tho lormer, Inui made great, promises to join us, since the said rcinforco- 
incnts had rtrriv(!d. 

But as the eiiomv had in the incanwhile onlrcnehcd himself hehind paggers 
[stockades]] and fottilications from Cheftua to Cranganoro and were lying in 
ntnbuso.adcs, we thouglit it not then advisaidc to send our troops to the attack. For 
althongh we wore In tolerable condition for defence, we wore not in a jiosition to 
take tlic fitdd against an onomy tnamod for war, who bad meanwhile eiitionchcd 
himself everywhere and lav in ambuscades. So wo fust had the necessary [irepara- 
tions for such an expodilion made. 

But while wc wore busy with this, tho resident in C'hctlua managed to send us 
word that he could not hold the fort any longer. The presorvalion of 1hi.s fort was 
of the utmost importance for our pluns, as being silmited in the north of our lorri- 
torv just as the fort of Cranganore is situated in the south of It, so that the enemy 
had no way of retreat except by (light eastward over the river ; for the sea lies to tho 
west. 

We resolved therefore first to relieve Chett.iiu by sea, and this exjDoclilion was 
undertaken on tho 1 1th November. Uiitortunatolv, imwovor, the expedif ion could 
not land immediately after ariival, us it had spueial instruolions to do, hut only the 
following day, so that the enemy had limn to come up from Papimoltv, ami to entrench 
themselves in jiils during tho night. 'Wlieu our lroop.s had lauded, those of the 
Nabob appeared all at once from all siiles like ants, out off the retreat of and 
surrounded, and partly dospatehed and partly captured our detachment, among the 
captives being the commanding olUccr of tho expedition, wliilo a very few escaped 
to the fort of Cbeltua. 

Two days after this miscarried expedition, when the enemy wore doing their 
worst and already had the ladders against the walls, tho surrender of the fort tollowed 
on condition that the garrison should be allowed to go out free to Cranganore b But 
the general, contrary to his jilcdgod word, took the whole garrison, besides the 
fugitives belonging to the detachment, prisoners, and had tlie remaining population 
with women, ehiidreu and slaves taken to Calio.ut, but the soldiers to bis head-quarters 
Serin gapatnam, wheie most of them enlisted out of poverty and want in the Nabob’s 
army. The commanding officer of the expedition, however, together with tho com- 
mandant of Chettua and the re‘;ident absolutely refused to take service with him. 


* KoporlH on thin expedition will to found on pp. 218-236 of Ma. No. 1061. 
of Xovemter 1776. 


Chelway unrronderod on tho 16th 
41 
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TJiese fatal oeearrences made us resolve to keep our forces together, to cover 
only Cranganore at first, to guard the island Baypin, and to entrench ourselves before 
Crangauore, until we should find opportunity to undertake something more. 

Meanwhile when the entrenchment before Cranganore was ready, 1 made trial 
how far we could reckon on Travancore and Cochin, should it become necessary to 
undertake something substantial with them. So I gave notice to the ministers of 
Travancore and Cochin that we now proposed to march against the enemy, to drive 
them out of the Chettua territory and to recapture what had been taken from us, 
enquiring whether they were prepared to join us at once according to promise, and 
whether the coolies, who had bi.-en promised, were now ready. Ihen they threw off 
the mask, for they answered that their master’s orders rvere that they were to do 
nothing more than they had been doing so far, viz., to assist in eheeldug ihe enemy’s 
further enterprises, aud no more ; they added anxiously that if we should fail but 
once the Nabob would then come with all his forces and destroy the whole of Malabar ; 
so their offers and boasted readioess were nothing but big talk. I declared that if 
they would not join us, our force must march alone. Meanwhile the Travancore 
Agent, Ananda Mallen, came to me with a further message from the Kajadore of 
Travancore to the effect that he had just been summoned by his master aud told to 
inform me on His Highness’s behalf that he had heard the Company was on the 
point of marching against the enemy and he besought me not to do so for the present 
on any account until His Highness had spoken to me with his own lips. His 
Hio-hness was about to ^^sit me in person on purpose to discuss the then state of 
affairs as also some other matters of importance. 


Immediately after the ship “ Groenendaal ” arrived here on the 9th January 
1777, bringing the reply and presents for the Nabob, of which I at once infonned 

him. 

Meanwhile there ran a rumour here, that the Nabob, on second thoughts, ^vished 
he had never begun hostilities with the Company, because there was now less hope 
than there would have been otherwise of surprising Travancore ; and that is the 
reason I so worded my letters to the Nabob as though I supposed that his general had 
exceeded his authority. 

Meanwhile the King of Travancore at last let me know that it was quite impos- 
sible for him to come oa°account of a severe illness of his mother,’ and also that he 
had since di-'covered a moan trick of his Prime Minister, on account of which he could 
not leave his court This latter incident has been related by me in my special letter 
to Batavia, dated the 2Sth August 1777. ].ater on however it appeared ihat he had 
tried to avoid the personal interview with mo and would not have been pleased to see 
the Company marching against the enemy, for fear that if wo were beaten it .should 
have bera his turn next. This proves that ho was fully aware tlr.it his safety 

depended on ours. , , z, . o 

We resolved therefore on the 5th March 1777 not to undertake anything for the 
time bein-, but to wait until wc kmew the result of the communication to the Nabob 
that a letter with presents fi'om Batavia bad arrived for him. 

This had the effect that on the 25tb February the commander of the expedition 

to Chettua n-itli the Chettua resident arrived here A short, time after, the com- 
to Uiettu p, .. ^ They told me that our soldiers, who had hcoii 

mandant of +,ilren service with the Nabob out of poverty and want, but that on 

SrotetanTtho other per'sous with vvoinoii, ohiklrcu and slaves, who hod till then hoon 
SisonTs had also ohtained leave to oo.no here ; and t hev have really come tack since. 
I vTds’o old that iMtl. the offlocr and the ros.dont had l.oeu charged hy llio Nahoh 



that thevhad ?neh received a native cloth, besides 100 roiiecs betel and tiavellmg 
tnat uic} lu j,aa asked them many searching questions. He did 

money, and tint jjjg fneiulship in two different letters, so that 

panj^ Ve fmthcr decided therefore in the said resolution to make proof of hi.s 


girriion 


~ Up “ Qotrfn of on the Pth of Jonn 17^2 and tho Anjontro 

>n SoTm-". on UtTlsTin h“onir of hor moaory, .ho h.vinp lior.! ih.M nomhor of yr.-tr. (Anjm-o Dhry). 
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Iriondphip nm) <oeo(' whollior ho really sought our frioudship iiucl clcsirod a reconcilia- 
tion, hy forwarding him their Right Worshipfuls’ letter and prc.sonts and asking him 
•whctlier he would depute two persons here for the examination and sctXlomcnt of his 
pretendixl claims (of which persons lie had made, mention in tlic t wo ahovo-montioned 
letters) or would prefer to receive two commissioners from us. Wc further decided to 
answer the two above-mentioned letters in a friemlly manner and to the point. All 
this can be found in the .secret resolution, dated 5th .March 1777, in detail. We 
flatten'd ourselves at the time with the hope that mat tens would then taken good 
turn, the more so ns the rumouns were corroborated that the Nabob had his hands full 
with the Malnnttas. 

But far from it; although he read the letter, he has not to this day deigned to 
answer the letter from Batavia, still less the one 1 sent. It seems that he thinks the 
question is settled by simply assuring us of his friendship and kcejiing his conquests, 
without undci taking anything more, since then, against us. 

lIoM the English, who-e interest also it indeed is not to let this Nabob become too 
powerful, looked on at tlio eondiiet of the Nabob with arms crossed when these 
disorders began, and laughed in their sleeves, nay, even tried to fish in troubled 
waloi-s, may he seen in my speeial despatch to Batavia, dated the 2nd .fanuary 1777; 
and further what the eondilion i.'; of the invaded torritfU-y, what oiir rights are both 
to the same and to the lands of the ijamorin within it which liavo been .veizod, ns also 
whether the fort of Chettiia is really necessary to us or not, may likewise be seen in 
detail in llio said ivsoiuliou of the 5th March and in two scjiarate seercL Icilens, 
dated the 7tli Mnreh following, from here to Batavia. 

The good monsoon was now ended. Vi’hile a good iiiimher of tlio Nabob’s 
troops hud been ealled to the north, and Chettiia had been very well supplied and 
fortified hy the Kabolt. (he Zauioiiii Nuirs began to show themselves outside the 
woods amriuoinitaius and to disturb the country so that the Nabob’s troops Imd to 
be contimiallv on their guard to drive them aw, ly. Moaiiwhilo the territory of the 
Zamorin was miserably plundered and ruined and even the merchants, from whom 
Calicut gels most of its revenue, wore robbed and oppressed in such a way that it 
almost M-emcd ns if tiie Nabob intended to devastate tiiat kingdom utterly and drain 
the lust dtop out of it. 

A certain chief of the .Moorish faclhm in the Zamoriu’s territory named Ayderos 
Cutty (who since the conquest of tlie Zamorin kingdom had remained loyal to the 
Nabob, and had not only been left in his former position hut had also been placed 
-over tlio district of Clmvacalty on condition of paying annually a certain sum of 
raonev. which was so groat, that ho was unable to niisc it and notwithstanding was 
forced to it), also got tii-ed of this violence, left the Nabob’s side and openly joined 
the Zamoriivs Nairs with all his followers to help them to annoy tlie Nabob’s men 
nnd if possible drive them away and roin'>{afo the Zamorin. Rut seeing liimself not 
sufficiently safe, he sent his family to the .south, and iuimedintely after himself retired 
south to 'L’l-avaucore lorrilory ; at which the king winked. 

The Zamorin’s Nairs, however gullanlly they resisted, could not weather the storm 
and had retired again to the woods and mountains, but with the end of monsoon 
(season) things began to change for the better. The Nabob’s forces were still in the 
north, where they began to get their hands fuller and fuller. The Zamorin’s Nairs 
.aonin took courage, and plundered the country right up to t.'alicut. Desertion among 
tfo troops of the Nabob, who were still lioro in the neighbourhood, also became more 
common. The inhabitants of the invaded territory were looking out for us every day, 
and promised to help us with transport.. We had also mot to a great extent the 
•difficulty of obtaining coolies by organising draft and pack buUock-trains. Every- 
thin" further, seemed favourable for an attempt to drive the enemy out of oar posses- 
sions and to recapture the fort of Clicttua. 'J’hc expedition was so arranged that, if 
M-e eould not get the fort of Chettua, things should be as before the expedition, that 
is in a good state of defence at Cranganorc and Aycotta. 

The expedition then was undertaken from Cranganore on the 8th January 1778. 

■ ’Our force at the outset drove out the enemy who lay posted in the palace of the king of 
Cranganore, about 401) strong. They fled hastily to the north. Our force proceeded 
•on its way and arrived that same day at Papouetty, where also no enemy was to be 
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found. The folloAving morning the march was continued to Ballapattu, whence th^ 
force set out again on the third day for Chettua and an-ived at 6 o’clock in the 
evening. The fort was at once closely invested. It was then heavily cannonaded 
and bombarded day and night, but the garrison held out so obstinately that the troops 
of the Mabob had time to come up with strong reinforcements. 'J'his and a failure of 
the attempt to storm which our men thereupon undertook, besides the various 
dangers which threatened of our force being attacked in the rear and standing to be 
cut off, compelled us to raise the siege, after our men had Iain seven days before the 
fort, and used all possible means of attack against it. The report of this siege may 
be read in greater detail in a secret despatch written io Batavia, dated 26th February 
of the same year, and in the report of the commandant, 'Wohlfarth b 

Our troops, having left behind some guns, reached the camp of Crangauore- 
ao-ain in good order on the 19th January. They arranged themselves again in a 
position of defence, as before the expedition, and moved their advanced guard even, 
further to the palace of the king of Cranganoi'e, three quarters of an hour to the north 
of the fort of th-anganoro. 


We saw now that the Nabob, notwithstanding his heavy work with the- 
Mahrattas, had made such dispositions w-ith regard to the territory he had conquered 
that ho could at once collect reinforcements and as soon as we came to the north of’ 
Cranganore, could always fall on our rear across the river. 

We had (as I have said) occupied the palace of the king of Cranganore, which. 
offended the eyes of the enemy. The .‘Ird Aiareh of the same year in the morning at. 
break of day they attacked and invested it with about 3,000 infantry, 150 cavahy 
and some artillery men with four cannon. Our force had orders to retreat to the 
entrenchments if overpowered. The Commandant first sent them the inner picquet 
and later the outer to cover their retreat ; so by ten o’clock our men had already 
arrived back, fighting their way, before the camp at Cranganore. In this affair 
we had only six killed and some wounded while the enemy left a great many on the- 
ground and also removed many wounded. 

Shortly after this incident the Prime Minister of tlie king of Travancoro arrived. 
In the course of a very circumstantial conversation with him about the then state 
of affairs and finally the expenses of the war, which the Company had then to bear, 
I nointed out to him that on the preservation of Cranganore and Aykotta uepended 
liis master’s safety or ruin ; that his master ought to meet us m the expenditure, ,for- 
otherwise we could not any longer maintaiu such a force ; that without this his 
master would he exposed to the greatest danger of losing everything but that we in 
unv case could relv on our town ; that, eveu if we were entirely unable or unwiUing 
to remain, we should lose only a part of our possessions as we have so much eise m 
India but that His Highness had hut a single kingdom ; and other arguments besides. 
Hoiever,my arguments were addressed to deaf ears aud_ I thought it best not to- 
anv furtbert but only to press for richer pepper deliveries. All tins is described 
drminSanlially with the replies and remarks of this experienced minister inmy 

special letter to Batavia, dated 24th April 1778 b _ . • , , w 

Meanwhile the Zamorin’s Nairs continued their pillaging parties, which at last 
annoy ed the Nabob to such an extent that he bethought l.im of a ruse to capture the 
the pLces and their families and to massacre them with the view of effecting 
S^co npFete subjugation of the kingdom and bringing the rebellious b'airs to a 


authorised the king of Collastry to negotiate on his behalf with tlie Zamorin’s. 

people re^ardino- the reinstatement of the Zamorin on coudKiou of paying a fixed 
people leoaru easier. The king of 

SSv whf sometime before had already really been reinstated in this manner in 

messages to inake this piopo conference decided upon, but also that the 

Meanwime the inLtion of the ffabob's 

cost of 19 kUled and 86 wounded. 

“ Pages 311-366 of MS. No. 1054. 
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governor .was to sui'round them and to carry them off. But the Zamorin princes, 
who had taken as many people with them as they were able for prudence sake, 
smelt danger in time and were fortunate enough, hut not without great danger 
to themselves, to force their way through the troops and reach their places of retreat 
in safety. One of the princes however was so unfortunate as to receive a severe 
wound in his left thigh, and this attempt was looked upon by every one in Malabar 
with contempt and as one of the meanest of dirty tricks. 

The Nairs of Cotteatte (ICottayam) also were now stirred. Their expelled king 
appeared again, and having united with the Zamorin’s people, they did all that was 
possible to drive out the ti’oops of the Nabob, and to disturb the country. But for 
all their efforts, they could not gei; their boat round the corner. For in the mean- 
while the Nabob’s general Kharder Khan (the same who started hostilities against us, 
and had since been recalled bj’’ the Nabob), came down with a force of five to six 
thousand men, and fought his way though with heavy losses to Calicut, and so saved 
the country from the violence of the Nairs, who then retired again to the woods. 

Next it is Avell-known how the Nabob only recently fell eastwards through the 
mountains with a considerable army so unexpectedly on the English and Nabob 
Mahomet A.ly, in the Carnatic and Madura country, that he was there before the 
English knew of it, how en passant he plundered the Company’s ‘‘ lodge ” Porto Novo, 
took both our resident and the Danish resident prisoners, and did brilliant execution 
among the English troops and after this took the strong capital of the Carnatic, Arkat 
(Arcot), and besieged the not less strong town called Velur (Vellore); in a 
word how he so horribly devastated both the Carnatic and Madura country and 
carried fear and panic e’\"er 3 ’-where, even to Negapatam and Tutieorin, and still holds 
them in alarm that your Worship beine; then in charge of the Company’s possessions 
on the coast of Madura, was forced to ask for troops from Ceylon in case of further 
penetration or sudden onslaught. It is not less well-known what gifts of statesman- 
ship he exhibits in bringing the inhabitants of those parts under his yoke, while here 
in the neighbourhood he has for some time been holding the English fortress of 
Tellicherry beset and besieged with such obstinacy, that if this fort had not 
recently received strong reinforcements from Bombay, it would already have fallen 
into the hands of the Nabob,! as is acknowledged by the English themselves h For 
they were already beginning to suffer w'antof everything and the supply of provisions 
by sea had been cut off by the vessels of the Nabob, which although a great part of 
his fle^ was recently destroyed by the English, still make the provisioning of 
Tellicherry very difficult, so that the English are absolutely compelled to guard the 
coast here continually with war- ships. 

All this, however, has not been of any benefit to us hitherto, for the Nabob’s 
force around here has not j^et diminished and Chettua, Chavaoatty and Calicut are 
occupied in the same way as before. 

Meanwhile, I have tried in all imaginable ways in turn to get him to make 
things up with the Company, but it seems that he will not hear of it, and that his 
whole behaviour towards us is based on cunning, treachery and falsehood. 

The more I consider the affair the more it appears to me that the Nabob takes 
up the position that the matter was settled with the assurance he gave us of his 
friendship, and his retention of that which he has taken from us, viz., except Fort 
Chettua what the Zamorin had till the year 1717, and constantly contested with us 
even to the time of Commandeur DeJ ong in 1758; and that, hoping that we shall 
gradually become careless or reduce our forces little by little, he is meanwhile on 
the look-out for an opportunity to attack us unexpectedly, as soon as his affairs will 
permit of it, and see if he cannot break through suddenly or get us to take sides with 
him. For it looks as if he were really determined to force the Company to conclude 
an offensive and defensive aUianee with him ; which, looldng back, becomes more and 
more apparent from all circumstances. In fact when his advance was checked here 


••The history ofJMs siege may ho siuiUea in the TelUoherry Diary for 1780, of which there are MS copies 
at Madras and at the/] ..'ofRoe. Hyder's men first appeared before Tellicherry on the 18th of July 1780. On the let 
of November, news haring arrived of Bailley’s defeat, the evacaation of the place was considered. Two letters from 
Moons, dated 6th and 23rd December, which show that he fomished Tellicherry with provisions, arc transcribed in the 
Diary. 
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and he realized that it was not so easy to break through further, he always made 
show with the sending off of officers and releasing prisoners, of wanting to come to 
terms with us, and even declared at that time, that he would have no war with the 
Company. He did this undoubtedly only with the hope of winning us over some 
time or another, or that a favourable answer had arrived from Batavia. "When I 
informed him that a letter and presents had arrived, I clearly saw his desire for them. 
He requested me to despatch the letter at once, and inform him what instructions I 
had received, without making mention at all of the presents or anything else. But 
the contents of the letter were in accordance with the policy of the Company and not 
at all as he would have wished. So the correspondence was arrested at a stroke and 
although I returned in the most flattering terms his declarations of friendship, he has 
treated with contempt all the approaches which I have since made covertly in every 
variety of suitable manner. 

Things are still in the same state, mz.^ the Habob holds possession of the terri- 
tory betw^een Cranganore and Chettua, which is again being gradually occupied by 
the inhabitants ; the Fort of Chettua he keeps well garrisoned, and as this fort lies 
twelve hours distant from Cranganore, it is hardly possible to take it from him with- 
out a considerable force ; for experience has taught us that the enemy can always cut us 
off there. We must therefore be content for the present with being on our guard at 
Cranganore and Aycotta, and taking cai’e that the enemy does not take us by surprise 
there, nor break through, ^^e should, for these purposes, k<!ep our vessels a little to 
the north of this roadstead, during the good monsoon (season) near or at the back 
of Aycotta, in order to prevent the enemy getting across there by sea. Meanwhile 
Travaneore must be on the watch in his own lines. It is however necessary to make 
sure every now and then whether- every place there is occupied and provided for, with 
the view of being able to warn Travaneore, if something is wanting here and there. 

Concerning Hyder’s personal qualities I have i-eceived information from several 
deserters, who have served under him and been on duty at liis court and darbar, as 
also from others, French and of other nationalities, who have occasionally been at his 
head-quarters, have spoken with him and have had opportunities of hearing many 
particulars regarding him. But the best information I have received was from his 
hody-physieian, a French Doctor, who w^as daily with him for tw'elve full years, toured 
with him and at last out of antipathy and dissatisfaction on account of his difficult 
oharacter quitted his service in the year 1778. He remained here some weeks, though 
since then, being desired through the then French Governor of Pondicherry, 
M. Bellecombe, at the instance of Hyder Alyckan, to serve the Nabob again, he 
has gone back to him. From this Frenchman I obtained the following particulars 
about him. 

The Nabob is about 70 years old. His height is 5|- feet, he is well built and 
his colour is near brown. He has a majestic appearance and piercing eyes. He can 
survey the condition of his army at a glance, discover its deficiencies and rectify them 
at once. Eyebrows he has none, for he has them at once pulled out. He is very 
fond of the sex and has a numerous seraglio. He is also a lover of drink, and even 
strong drink, which however is much despised in a Moor and Muhammadan and 
exceptional, and therefore he enjoys his drink on the sly and mostly in the evenings 
er late in the night ; so that it is matter of wonder that though he is very devoted to 
both Venus and Bacchus, he is still so strong and has not long since shortened his , 
life or weakened himself. He does not know how to read or -write, but listens at 
•one and the same time to the reports of his spies, and to the reading of the letters 
that arrive, and at once passes orders as to how the latter have to bo answered, and 
at the same time gives his instructions about whatever regards his extensive teiritories, 
and aU this with such rapidity and precision that nothing escapes his eyes, hearing 
and attention. He is despotic in the highest degree, and sometimes has a person 
executed at once in his presence for the smallest mistake or for displeasing him on a 
single occasion. He is extremely avaricious, and employed indescribably horrible 
means of coercion to appropriate the treasures of his subjects after he had conquered 
the kingdoms of Mysore, Canara, etc. It is true ho aUows his people to make money, 
but he gets the benefit of it ; for he gives his people certain posts, keeps them there 
for some years, does not prevent them gathering and garnering in the sernce, and 
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when ho thinks they iiave made money enough he has them relieved, and insists 
upon their telling Iiim where they have put the money they have made or else has 
them flogged to doatl* without mercy. 

In this way, he is complete master not only of the revenues of his states, wfliich 
bring him in untold sums every year, but also of the income of all his subjects 
without distinction. Por if he observes that one of liis subjects possesses something, 
no matter how secret it is kept, he manages to get on the track by means of his 
spies, of whom ho keeps a number for the chase. They must then present it to him 
■or else arc forced to do so in the most cruel manner. It is for these reasons that he 
does not possess the good-will of his subjects and servants, but that all, driven by 
the greatest fear, render him the most servile obeisance and homage. The least 
deficiency on their }3art in this has fatal consequences. This tyrannical and cruel 
way of acting grew on him more and more, the more successful lie was in his 
conquests, for he had not been so tyrannical and cruel before. 

Although he has in his service Europeans of different nations, he shows little 
consideration for them. Ho pays them, but not too much. All bis soldiers, both 
European and native, have to buy evoiything they want foi- themselves from his 
sutlers and other pedlars according to rates fixed by him. Those sutlers and pedlars 
are hound to give a strict account monthly to his officials, and to pay for the goods 
sold. Hence the greater part of the stipends paid out to his soldiers came back to 
his chest, and the Europeans keep little or nothing over for themselves. Those who 
imagine they will make their fortune with the A'abob and to that end take service 
with or desert to him, arc sorely deceived, without daring to allow their chagrin 
to appear in the least degree ; for us soon as this is observed by their guards, thev 
are conducted inland and are so well watched that escape is a sheer impossibility. 
When they arc caught after having deserted, the punislimout is certain death. The 
situation too of his different states is such that one cannot get out of them without 
the greatest danger and exposure to many risks. 

Besides infantry ho has also numerous guns, which ho has bought in course of 
time from Europoau natious. He keeps his artillery in a good condition, and it is 
very well ser.ved by the European g\mnors in iiis service. 

He is as well aware as any cue tliat money is the sinews of war, and that there- 
with he can attain all his aims. For if he sees that he cannot gain his object by 
force of arms, he tries to buy peace with money, in which lie has succeeded more 
than once. He is then at once on the look-out to make good his losses at the expense 
of others. He has still another and almost infallible means of tvinning battles. As 
soon as he observes that the enemy is too strong for him, he at once tries bj’- means 
of his spies to sound the commanders or most distinguished officers of the enemy 
and to offer them considerable, or, one may well say, incredible sums of money. If 
he succeeds he his almost sure of the victory, for not every one has strength to resist 
the force of money. It is rumoured that in this way he has gained four pitched 
battles. 

Moreover be is a ruler, wbo respects no one, not even those who have been good 
to him. The French, who indeed have done him many a good turn, and assisted him 
with ammunition when he was engaged in war with the English, have never obtained 
anything useful or advantageous from him ; on the contrary they have had to submit 
to insult, first at Calicut when the Zaraorin transferred his kingdom to the French and 
later on even at Mahe, where he not only seized the territory of a certain Cnnje Mair, 
who had long been under the protection of the French, but also demanded from the 
French because they opposed this, one lakh of rupees, which they have in fact had to 
pay to the full although they had besides to abandon the said Cunje Hair to his 
violence. In spite of all this, they continued to seek his friendship in order in course of 
time to do harm to the English through him. I remember still how a certain French 
Lieutenant-Colonel, who was sent as an envoy to him to settle the ease of Cunje Hair, 
fitayed here a few days on his way back to Pondicherry. When he related the case 
to me he was nearly bursting with rage, because he had not been able to bring the 
fine down to less than one lakh of rupees. He added these words in substance : zvhai 
■can we do, we cannot embroil ourselves with him on account of our policy. But how 
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little he has been of use to them and how he has left them in the lurch, when they 
needed him most, has been seen. I have it on good authority that when’Pondieherry 
was besieged the last time by the English and they had sent him an embassy to ask 
for help, he dismissed the envoys mockingly with these words ; write to your king 
first to send a fieei of ivar-ships and some regiments of soldiers^ and then I ivill assist 
your king to re-estallish himself and gain the predominance in Lidia— aridi when 
Pondicherry had fallen he laughingly asked the French officers, who were in his 
service, — whether the French ivere mad to surrender Pondicherry for the second time- 
to the English. Still another example. The Governor of Mahd asked the Nabob to 
send back the 160 French soldiers, who had been sent to him the previous year from 
Mahe, and at the same time asked for assistance in ease Mahd should be attacked. 
With regard to the aforesaid Europeans, he replied, — that he had demanded these 
the previous year.^ in order to make iise of them himself and so had no intention 
of sending them hack ; onl}'^ as Mahe was situated in the kingdom of Collastry, and 
Collastry was tributary to him, — he would charge the king of Collastry to assist M.ahe. 
This king then sent 200 Nairs and 1,000 native Moors, who fled on the approach of 
the English without making the least resistance. I am snre that if we made common 
cause with him, he would not treat us much better, and far from allowing himself to 
be made a tool of to further the interests of others ^ (like Mahomed Aly) he would not 
allow himself to be made to do anything except what would be in his own and not 
to our interests. 

The Portuguese at Goa have also been much out in their calculations about him. 
and received insults from him ; for when he had conquered the kingdom of Canara,. 
and the Mahrattas for this reason waged war against him — since Cauara had been 
tributary to them — the Portuguese in fact secretly gave him much assistance, and yet 
they have discovered, by experience that he was a worse neighbour to them than are- 
the” Mahrattas. For no sooner was he master of the Canara and Sunda kingdom, 
than he extended his territory to the north of Goa, where he did not even spare the- 
chiefs, who were under the protection of the Portuguese, but made them also bow 
beneath his yoke, which the Portuguese had to acquiesce in. They had even to 
surrender a stretch of land to the north of Goa, of which they were in possession,, 
because the Nabob pretended that it belonged to the kingdoms which he had 
conquered, much in the same way as he laid claim to our territory, on the ground 
that it had formerly belonged to the Zamorin. Notwitlistanding all this compliance, 
theA- are stiP annoyed by him and injured in their privileges. The Portuguese had 
formerly in Canara” the privilege of receiving annually some lasts (tons) of rice gratis,, 
by way of acknowledgment of their authority or tribute. But when the Nabob had 
conquered Canara, he first promised not to make any change in this, but they have 
pi-ofited very little by that promise. In the beginning ho gave them something, 
but Avhen he got his "hands free, he flatly refused to give anytliihg. In the month 
of Marcli 1777 the Portuguese sent some Amssels from Goa to Mangalore to buy rice,, 
as thev were accustomed to do tAvice a year. But he not only prevented these vessels 
loadino- and removing rice but even confiscated them. Tlie Portuguese resident at 
Manealore was at the same time arrested and the Portuguese flag in front of the 
residenev torn to pieces. According to the story of people who passed through 
here from that place ail this happened because the Portuguese had not allowed 
him to pass Avithin range of the guns of their fortresses when he last marched against 
the territory of Morarow [Morai’i Eao, of Gooty, a Mahratta chief) to conquer it. 

He does not respect even the English, although they are most feared in India. 
q'’p0-\T found this outat Tellichefry, Avhen he first marched against the Zamoiin. loi, 
as has been mentioned before, when they Avanted to interfere in liis affairs there,, 
they were driven aAvav leaving behind Uie guns and mortars they had brought Avith 
them - It i.s also known how very glad they AA’cre wiien he was at war with them 
to have made peace Avith him, and got rid of him. He expresses hmisolf very 
haughtily in his last letter writtenuo Batavia about the Avars he had waged Avitli the 
English and Mahrattas “ Fame will undoubtedly have brought to your notice the; 
“happy manner in AA’bich Providence ha.s permitted me to bring the wars, AA'hieh 

» I.t., of UiB Enpliflti at Madras, -B-lio.*© pigrinl 3!uhoniot Ali of tlia Orrafu' wai. 

“ In 1760— fc-e page 163 aho-ro. 
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“ I have been compellod to wage against tbe English and Mabrattas, to an end ; and 
‘•bow on many occasions I have made them feel tbe force of my arjns tbe 
“ victories gained over them and have compelled them to sue for peace.” How 
deeply the English are now involved ^vith him, and how much work it will give them 
to stand agfiinst him, time null shortly teach us. • 

In fine he respects no one and is not a ruler to unite oneselO to, or to undertake 
anything with. Tlie only thing one can reckon on is that he is an usurper and 
upstart, on whose stability one cannot count at the most except so long as he lives ; 
that he is already advanced in years, tliat ho weakens himself very much by his way 
of living, and that after his death a comjdete revolution of afi’airs is to be expected ; 
unless indeed the English, who are now embroiled with him, could come to ah 
agreement with the Mahrattas to attack liim jointly with their ally Nabob Mahomed 
Aly, and if not altogether root him out. at least make him so small that he would 
be unable to play the same part as he has done to the present time. 

Now I must also say a word about the Augria Pirates. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ANGBIA AITD MAKRATTA FIRATES : THE SUZTAH OF THE MAZHIVES. 

I. — The Angria PiraUs, 

The Angria pirates continually for half a century made the sea round about 
here unsafe by their piracies. They took many ships and smaller vessels belonging 
to European and Islative merchants to their robbers’ den Geria — ^known to us by the 
name of Bieseruk [Viziadrug] and in the Company’s charts called Carapatnam -and 
destroyed them. The Honourable Company too was made to smart by them. Por 
in the year 1738 they attacked off CJnore [Honavar] the Company’s ship » l^oord- 
wolfsbergen” with the yachts “ Zeelands Welvaren” and “Magdalena”. The 
two last named fell into their hands after a stubborn fight of three days, whilst the 
“ Noordwolfsbergen ” returned to our roadstead here from her intended voyage 

totally disabled. 

Their Eight Worshipfuls thereupon eqiripped a squadron from Batavia, under 
command of Major Siersma, to make reprisals or to compel the pirate to make 
compensation and to conclude a' treaty with the Honourable Company What 
became of this expedition may be gathered from an ordinary letter, dated 30th April 
1739, from here to Batavia.' 

In the year 1716 they took an English vessel, within sight of Cochin and in 
the year 1749 they appeared again within sight of this town NVith a fieet of 7 g^bs 
and 6 gal vets I At different times they have effected landings in the north and 

pillaged Onore and Mangalore. 

In the year 1754 they attacked the Company’s ships, bound for Surat, 
“ Wemmenum ” and “ Vreede ” and the barque “ Jaceatra”. Both ships took fire 
and were blown up. The barque was captured and the crew taken prisoners. 

At last in the year 17.56 the united fleets of the English pd Mahrattas extir- 
n-ited them entirely, whereupon the Mahrattas took possession of (.eria and the 
dWrtafta the yeL 1757, as the place was left tc them hy the Enghsh. 
E that time nothing has been heard ot the Angna pirates hut much of the 

Mahrattas. 

, II. — The Mahrattas. 

The Mahrattas are a nation, who in former times piUagrf the country far and 
xne ivia oince they got possession of Gena, they show them- 

AVide, from Sur An^Tians and similarly practise piracy, while formerly 

?feTwtt .o£ J'some enlent only to the no^th and near Sn.at, where their 

“"t^t J^ear 1702 

5oa eaSe ‘Xe she was fearfa°ly bombarded by fte enemy, but at last left alone, 
and so escaped, but unfortunately came to grief on the locks. 

In the year 1706 they attacked off Cannanore for two days running a valiant, 
well manned Portuguese frigate, but had to leave it with loss, 
ell-man e h Cannanore roadstead and the admiral sent a person to our 

Then they eamo Ws ^od will, and tlie further remark that ho would 

• chief with a compliment a t h ^ whether a 

soon come ashore at an } i between the Honourable Company 

treatv of peace and fri^^^^ ^ ^ 

:and ‘Ufor and a^ half no harm would be done by him 

raTsto .he sMps ^ vessels ot (he Company and that he would induce his tang 


ion nbotjt tho i 
Ofait arc iwo- 


.informixtion and yal/iMf* lirgo rOTr-bonU-sco note on page C9 
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toimkcft fmmnl treaty with tho llonourabk' Company.* On Unit occasion three 
native vt'^sels, n*hich wore taken by him, were? rcsiorcnl to their owners at. Cantmnore, 
without anvlhini: haviinr been taken out of them. 

In the year 176S they enptuml olT Calient the Conipajiy’s sloop “ Mossolsohulp ” 
from Colem'no b«unu\ for .Snnvt, and in theCalunit roadstead throe Moorisii vessels and 
•one homhara [swift-saiiing one«masted native vessel], 

the year 1770 they carae into the outer roadstead of Coediin with a fleet of 
sonio tUi >ail. They wore* ask' d the ivu<on of tiieir arrival, and (he adniiral'.s replv 
wa*- (hat lie had einiie O'; !i frii ud to make a troiily witli Dio Honoiirahle Company : 
thereupon he was uske<l tn eome asl>ore, hat he insisted upon a written snfe-eonduel, 
which \va< also sen! to iijm, hat after all he did not come ashore. After he had hopt 
the river if blockaded for Is' days, he departed aiiiiin with his fleet to the North. 

It was in the year 1772 tlint they captnred off .Monl"delly a Porlngm'sc and a 
Msicao sliip. 'rheivnpon the I'ortogae.seiit C.ioa etpiippcil one of their biegesi, frigates 
and l\v»» woll-armcd vessels to veeuplure the lost shij?, bat (his nrniaaicnt was henten 
atid taken hy the .^^!^h^ltl^|s oil Annediva. 

The I'ortnyuese aitniii sent a frisrate and some armisl vessels aosiinsl them, which 
recaptaicil (lie taken veS'^els with llie 'exceptioji of the frigate, which the Mahnitlas 
hud alrrady removtal to their d( ii at Gcrhi. 

In the \a;!r 1770 they sinhhoinly fought for twii days at a latitude of IS degrees 
arid 20 mimit' s th'‘ ('onipany's sliip '• Do Vtc.nwe (Ji'ertruijda ’’ coining from Snnit, 
bat ow ing to la 1 ' valiant resistance ha*l (sventually to leave her iiloiic. Since then 
they have done notliing of impnrlanee at 

They give an a)ipraninre of right to llo-ir piracy hy pretending to comintnul the 
sf-a along this siile of the I’eninsuht, or to .‘•peak more piecisely hy pretending that 
.all tlio-o wlm wi'h to pa^^s iliero must eome to an agreciiieifi a ilh them about it or 
take passes from tln'iii for a ceilain j'ayment ; in default they seir.c fhe vessels, if 
thev e.m, as being forfeited Tiii'- privilege is sold by them to those adventurcr.s and 
dare-d'-vils, who offer most for it. These people then buy or liire and maintain at 
thiii' own cNpense shije. and vi'^sels, ammunition, entws and whatever else is ncco.s- 
s.arv to a pirate ncei. Tlmy must make good their e.xpenses out of the vessels and 
bootv, V. hieh tio-y take. Tlie .Midir.itlas ihi'ms'dves keep some of their oflieiahs on .such 
a tket, in order to give the ih'et inon; dignity and uulhority. Among these oflicials 
is also the head of the whole Ih et. The hid for this privilege has not yet been higher 
tlian '■ii" lakh of nij)ecs. and it i.s astonisliing that so mncli i.s given, bocan.so 
most of tlie booty they inuke consisf.s only of native wares. It is true, most of the 
hmnlttrnn ami oilier native veS'el.^, wbiefi have to jiass Oeriii, take jnisses from them 
at a high priee. but omr lliiiig and anotber eaniioi ammiiit to ho much iliat after 
dodneting the expenses mneh ean lie left ; for firsf-e.hiss prizes seldom fall into tiieir 
hand.‘‘. 

1 mention the ^Inhrattas not only beeansc llioy liave made tlio coast un.safe since 
they got possession of the Angriun den at Goria hut also because it seems (o mo not 
improf'able that this nation may sooner or later extend its influence cfTctctivcly over 
Malabar, especially if they slioiild get the bettor of Nabob flydor Alyokan, or(wbich 
seems to be their ofijcct.) restore the kingdoms of My.soro, Caiiara, Sunda and what 
else is now under the Nalmb, but was formerly tributary to (lie llfahratlas. For in 
lliat case the kingdoms of Collastry and Zamorin would a].so cortainl)’^ bo restored, 
and then the Mahratlas would nndonbtcilly oxact an aniitml tribute from these prin- 
ces also in return for tlie opportunity provided by them for the restoration. The 
king of Cocliin would also perhaps be called upon to pay trihiUo so far as regards 
bis northern territory. In this way it is possible tliat the Mahratlas would become 
more or less our neighbours. It is well known that they are ns rough and unplea- 
sant customers as any native nation can bo. The arrival of a certain Maliratta envoy, 
who once brought loltcr.s of cuconragoraent for the Kings of Cochin and 2’ravancore, 
-seem.s to be a first step in that direction. At least I looked upon it as such, as may 
•be seen more clearly from my special letter to Batavia, dated 5tli May 1777. Tra- 
"Tancore however was later on of opinion that he was no envoy of 'he Mahrattas, but. 
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on the contrary from Nabob Hyder Alyckan, pretending to be sent by the Mahrattas,, 
in order to find out how the Kings of Cochin and Travaricore would take such- 
encouragement from the Mahrattas. 

They are a heathen nation, which has much respect for its Brahmins or clergy. 

Their kingdoms consist of several principalities, large and small, the smaller- 
being tributary to the larger. And this is undoubtedly the origin of the expressions, 
big and small Mahrattas. 

Besides, they are a nation whose number is legion. They -serve mostly on 
horse-back, but also to some exteut on foot. The capital of the big Mahrattas is. 
Poona situated to the east of Bombay 7 or 8 days’ journey from there. 

111. — The Maidive SuUan. 


Finally I must say also something of the Maidive Sultan. 

Although we have nothing to do with him here and although the purchase of 
cowries was forbidden by letter from Batavia, dated 18th September 1750, ordering 
us to send on Maidive vksels with their cowries to Ceylon, yet there still arrive here- 
annually vessels with cowries, coir, caret and a kind of dried fish, called cwilelmas, 
which they sell to private people. Their return freight is rice, cotton, catj\ catjanq, 
angelicawood and Chinese hcet/angs.^ Not a year passes, but the Sultan ^ writes a. 
letter to us in order only to recommend to us his vessels which may arrive here. 
This letter is brouo-ht here by a person who is styled an ambassador. He is received 
with very little ceremony. When he has sent word and has had an answer as to 
when he may have an audience, an official is sent to him with an umbrella and to 
honour him, or rather the letter, an escort is sent from the body-guard eonsisting- 
of a corporal and six men, who conduct him as far as the audience hall. No sooner 
is the letter handed over, than they retire. He is then allowed to sit down for a 
moment. Since the year 1754, when Ady Raja made that well-known attack on the- 
Maldives, the first enquiry is usually about Ady Raja, and after a short indifferent 
conversation, the whole audience is over. When be returns to the Maldives he is- 
eiven a little complimentary letter to take with him, which is handed over to him by 
the sabandar [native customs officer] without further ceremony. 

Oceasionallv I have sounded these envoys about the cowries, and why they did 
not carry more of them to Ceylon, but I think they get too little for the cowries anffi 
so take them in their own vessels to Bengal, and from there take rice in i^turn 
Some time ago they sold many cowries to the French, who on this account sent 
many vessels lately to the Maldives. Although now, as I remarked before, we have 
iTue todo with them, yet I think it not only expedient but even necessary to- 
mi ntain our friendship with this prince and to give a helping hand to his vessels 
Xn they come here, with services that cost ns no money, since they . can be of 
XL 0 us again, when our ships or vessels may be driven to the Maldives, as has. 
happened beloL, on which occasions our vessels have received such assistance as it 

was possible to give them there. 

Tn the mouth of October 1776, when Nabob Hyder Alyckan attached our- 

in tne monsoon had not yet begun, a trader from the Maldives- 

imssessions here and thejood « 

happened to be sooner did I propose to him that he 

against the ^ ^ Company to Colombo, than he agreed to do so without 

should take a lette took the letter in a few days to Colombo. So 

w^SvTreinfolceme^^ from Ceylon soon, and through this .villingness a gr eat 
StherfrLtu tithto prfrSrLd notables of this country, as also with 
fhTcrasf deal litS the inhahilants of the country. 
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.\'Ar!rt:s oy my cavsryY, ysrnotJiJ.Y y.iriry ciiki.srjAx.i. 

T!u‘ inhslntnnts of this const consirfi. i-,f unlives of the country and of foroignora. 
The nutivo inhabitants nu’ vnlU'd Mnhibnris and arc again divided into hontiiens and 
Christians. 

The liontbon inhabitants of M ilabar by thoin.sidvcs arc again ilivided into inanv 
clans or cast os. of which 1 have added a sjtcciul dcsorij>f ion in ajipcndix No. .so far 
as I iiavc boon in.strnotod in tiio mat tor ity Ic.irnod native.'.-, and 1. refer you to that,’ 

In general I must note :ibo\it the Midalmris that they !)avo tlic oliaraf;tcriHlic.s 
of all other Indian nices, vi;:., tliey are tli.stnistrul, oiinningand much attached to their 
old customs, witij whioli they o innot be made to iiroak oven if tboir own welfare 
sliould suffer. 

In jiarlicnlar they are lar.y. una".:hanifd, untrue to their word and mendacious in 
the highest degree, which one m\ist always remcjuber, when one ha« anything to 
Inxnsaet with them. 

The Christian Malaharis arc again divided into two sorts, vr/,., old and now 
Cliristians. 

/. — .9yn' i7/ Vhrid !n » « . 

Tho old Christians are unanimonsly supjmsod to he tlie snrvivor.s of the so-called 

St. Thoina.s’ Ghristi.-ins who are usuallv ealled Svriaii (diristians here. 

» » 

I have thought it wortli while to tniee the history of these Christians us far as 
possible from ttie very beginning to tlie pre.sont day. at least so far ns could be 
made out from their records and old tmdilions. It is ole.ar from them that though 
they may not really ho traeoahle hneU to tin* .Vpa.-illo St. Tlioinas, they have not only 
boon here a vorA- long time and dilfer widely ftAxm the Koman Christiansj but also 
ibat, noiwitbstanding all the endeavours made by the Koman jn ie.st.s, up till now the 
majority have not hoen willing to embniee the Uoman religion.'-^ 

According to the general opinion, tbe.-e Christ ian.s (St. Tlioma.s’ Chri.sfiansj are 
named after the Aim.-^tlo Thomas, who is supposed to have preacliod the Gospel boro 
and in many other eountric.s. 'J'hi.s i.« in accordance with the traditions of tho old 
Chri-sliaus both of Coromandel atid Malabar. Tlic place.s arc oven mentioned, wliere 
be is supposed to have l>cen, and to have propagated the Cliristian religion. 

It inuBt Ik* acknowledged that, the Syrian Cliristians, hntli in Coromandel and in 
Malalsir, have traditions and possess moimmcnls of a certain Tliomns, who made the 
Christian religion known in the.'-e territories ; but it nuKsl at tlio .same time be 
admitted that, apart fiom the above-mentioned tmdilions, it. ba.s nowhere boon clearly 
proved tl.rttbis Thoma.« was really the Apo.^llc Tlioxnas. 

Nevertheless it is thought to be beyond doubt, since all the old traditions and 
annals of the Malaljar declare it with one voice, that, the Apostle Thomas arrived in 
the year 52 after the birth of Clirist at Mylajwie, a town on tho coast; of Coromandel, 


’ 'lint csf.o pp]i<’niix is uiitortonMoly ininaiR ; rrinovnd porlitijn by soir.n ciitir.us ..orson. Moons’ Mnmoir is 
nartc np of loo'-o shr^'ts nnJ it was rosy to nmovi. i»irtions. 

' It is a pity tliat Moons doos not civo Ins rptori>iic..s forliionccountof Uiis anitill nnd ipnonintlint biphly intorosting 
Churcli. So far ns rolnto* to Ih" ond of tho 17tli nnd llio ISth conturiiH it is prohildy lia.sod to sonio extent on oonloinpo- 
r»rv notic*s in tho Dntrh records of Cochin, in whioh such notices may yet ho found, r.p., tho longthy lottor to Ilatiivia 
on Ihi; suhjpct referred to hy Stein Van Gollem-f.so (v. pago 92 above) nnd C(>rros|iondnneo with .Arol.bishoii Rasilina in 
M.S^ No f>03. 'riin writers referred to ty Aloens, Ra Crore (1723) and Astetnan il72B) are sriU principal authorities on 
tho eahjeet. In Knglish there in » large lilnr.ituro from Ueddnn’ History of tho Chuioh of Malabar (1G94) tahon from 
Porlntruco Fonrccs to the account hy U.T. Mnnlienrie, soinetiinn Resident in Travnneoro and (Cochin, in the 'I'rnvnn- 
corc Manual (1900). 'flip " Syrian Church in India (1892) hy O. .Milro Ran, teacher in the Christian Collogo, 
Madras is of vnhio nnd liongh may he eonsulled, as also the Suhsidinm ad Unllarinar RatronatuB Portugalliao 
(ARoppey 1903). A perosal of Maclti nr.ie's conoire accoant will give a clear view of the prohloras involved. It 
wan first published separately in pamphlet form in 1901 anil Buhjectod to tho critioism of persons inturoatod (soo, 
for inslanco a pamphlet hy V)r. Xavier, Bishop of Cochin, puhliBhcd at nrnaenlam in 1903 whioh oontnins interesting 
oxIraotB from the old rortngueso writere). Jfnolioniio’a ia nu orndifo lilllo work and roforonoas will ho found 
in il to all tho chief authorities. Roidora of tho various ncooanta will not fail to ho struek hy their sootarian hiaa, 
which IB most marked in Geddoa and Hough. Jfnekodzio has drawn otiiedy from Roman Catholic aourocsland has written 
under Roman Catholic inllnonco. Tho theory to which ho does not retuao support, that when tho Fortugueso first 
errivod in India they found a Church OBsentially Catholic, is however repudiated by tho Roman Catholio BiBhop of 
Cochin and certainly doo.s not appear to homo out by early Foituguoso and Italian writings. What evidence there is 
goes to show that tho ForlugnoBO found tho Malabar Chmoh Nostorian. 
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andliaviBg converted many, proceeded to the coast of Malabar, and first an-ived at 
Cranganore. converted many to Christianity in this place and Malianiarre, Cottecay 
Eepolim, Gekkomangalam, Pernetta and Tiruvangotta, and after having built some 
-churches and appointed two priests, returned, it is supposed, to Coromandel, and there 
again made so many converts that the Brahmins out of anger at the falsehood of their 
religion having been proved, and at that of the apostle having been proved true by 
public miracles, stoned him to death and pierced him with a lance ; not to mention 
many other particulars, amongst others those of the travels, miracles and work of 
conversion of this apostle, of whieh^so much is told and invented especially by the 
Homan Catholics, that they are more like trashy fables than any semblance of truth.^ 

However it is known that the Christians at Mylapore have been very numerous 
from time immemorial, and that they greatly increased in numbers, and long flourished 
there, notwithstanding the scorn and hard treatment they received from the 
heathens, till at last this town was devastated and the Christians persecuted by fire and 
sword. They were then dispersed over other countries, where they received gentler 
treatment, especially on the Malabar coast and more particularly in" the kingdoms of 
Cranganore, Coilan, Travancore, in the cities of Calicut and Todomale, as also in the 
towns of the Malabar highlands. 


One of the most remarkable incidents in the history of the St. Thomas Christians 
is the following : In the Ith century, according to the reckoning of the Malabaris, 
there arrived at Cranganore a merchant from Syria named Thomas Cnay or Cana with 
some priests and other Christians from Bagdad, Mosul and Jerusalem. After having 
obtained great influence with the princes by means of his riches and wealth, he 
secured for the Christians- — who had chosen him as their head — great privileges and 
brought it about that they were not only ranked among the nobility of Malabar, but 
were even preferred before the royal Nairs (which is the title given to notables and 
noblemen among the Malabaris). They were also granted the privilege of trading 
all over the country, of building shops and ehiuches and certain honours, which could 
be used by no one without special leave of the princes. 


The annals will even have it that this Thomas obtained a written grant of the 
aforesaid privileges, engraved on a copper plate, which was preserved with the most 
extreme care and is still supposed to be in the church of Tevalkarre near Calicoilan. 
But however much trouble I took, nay, however much money I offered, only to 
see that plate for a moment and to get a copy of the inscription, I was unable to 
succeed. They did not deny in so many ‘words that there was such a copper plate in 
that church but tlie reason why I, was not allowed to see it lay, as I was assured 
with much secrecy, that when the King of Travancore, after the last treaty with the 
Company iu the year 1753, wa.s taking action to expel the kings of Coilang, Cali- 
coilan, Porka and* Tekkeneorr, which he really did later on, His Highness had made 
■enquiries at that time about the aforesaid copper plate. The temple authorities, 
fearing that the king would keep . the plate and would then expel them also, had 
publicly disavowed that there was such a plate, and now must deny its existence to 
everyone. They added however that there was a footnote at the bottom of the 
above-mentioned copperplate to the effect thatdhe particulars of that privilege could 
be seen more fully on a large stone, which was to be found in the pagoda of Cranga- 
nore. 1 also made enquiries about this stone, but again in vain, for the King of 
Cranganore his ministers and the temple servants assured me that such a stone was 
not to be found in the pagoda. I put this down at first to the usual suspicious- 
ness of the native, and the common habit of the heathen of keeping secret liom 
us all that concerns their religion, and especially the monuments in their reh- 
o-ious buildings, and as 1 am not for using force m such things, which is also 
Inexpedient, 1 let it be with the intention, should opportunity offer, to get at 
the truth by gentle means, and if there was really such a stone to get a copy by 
secretly filling the hands of the temple servants ; but when at the close of the 
ymar 1776 jS’ahoh Hyder Alyckan invaded the possessions of the Company aud 


» Thei-e is Tio evidence < f the existence of the Jlln]al«j- chnroh till the time of Cosmes lndi(y.plcnnes (begirminR 
<,f the 6th centuiy), and no evidence of the existence of the Coromandel church till l.iter. 
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■the little kingdom of Uningunoro, nml then dcsoci-alccl uud destvoyocl the pagoda 
in question, I took the opportunity to Imvo the pagoda searched. In it there wore 
found tAVo stones, one very largo and the other of medium size, botli engraved with 
old Malabar charnetoi-s. 1 was delighted and thought I had found something which 
might throw nnich light on the liistory of the St. Tliomas’ Christians, and decide 
various doubtful points. When, however, after much trouble I got them ti-anslatcd 
at last^ — for it was a language wbich diffoi-e as nuicb from the Itlalabar language of 
■our times ns the old Dutcli from the present — 1 found that one was u sort of hymn of 
praise to one of their gods, and (ho other a heathen prayer. 

Later on T heard from a Syrian Priest, who has come over to us and about 
whom I will say more hereafter, that ho had no knowledge that thccopj)or plate was 
still to ho found, at any rate, that although he was horn in Malabar, lind grown up 
among the Syrian Christians, and oven boon one of their priests, nothing of the sort 
uus known to him, so that the seareli for this wntlcn i)yten( was vain and one might 
well doubt, whether such a patent was ever really granted to (his !Mar Thomas or 
indeed to those Ohristinns, and who can (ell that the tradition of suoh a })atent being 
granted to tlu' t'hristians lias not hoou borrowed from or got. mixed up with the well- 
known patent on copjier plates, with which privileges were granted to the Jews here, 
and about which we .shall speak more fully further on in our chnpler on the Jowri ? 

j\sscmm)us is of opinion that the ahove-nicnlionod Mar Thomas was (ho Bi.shop 
Thomas, who was sent to India with some olhcr.s and several monks from tho 
monastery of Bolh-Ahonsis by Timothy, the Patriarch of the Nosloriaus, about tho 
year SOO. 

This Assemanus was hv birth a Maronite from Mo\rat Lebanon and later on 
Bishop, lli.s- brother is still in Homo, in the Projmganda Tide, according to a com- 
munication from the present Kutlier Clement, a bai'c-fooled Carmelite and Vicar at 
t'orapoly here. 

Othor.s jiro of opinion that tin’s Thomas was tho finst to give occasion to corrup- 
tion of pure doctrine by causing ]>ricsts to come from Syria to India. 

It is not impossible that Nestorianism was introduced hero among the Christians 
at that lime, hut tho annals of those Christians put it down .somewhat later and 
record that after the year 829 two Bishops named Mar Sapor [^SapirJ and Mar 
Peropcs [I’rodh] arrived from Babylon, and obtained from lung Sjnugiira Irawisri 
permission to build clinrchcs in hi.s territory, for which purpose tho king even 
granted them some i-cveuues.- ily Babylon is really meant Moduim or Solcucia, the 
old rcsidoiico of the Nestorian Catholiens or Patriarcl) which, though now buried 
under heaps of rubbish, was .situated in the old Parthian kingdom and has been 
mistaken by many for the ancient Babel in Mesopotamia and tho old Bagdad of ;our 
times. ^ 


* Tho Ftory nhoul Thotnus Cuna doo* no « inotlor of f.nct oinirar to lio (li'vivoii from coppor-jiItiloB wliioh wore in 
cxistonco in tho Kith eonlory. (tonvon, .Tomorta, pago 4 Ojuclort in Mat-kon/io) tays tho .Syrian UiBhop, Jtar Jacob, 
entinstod ttioin to th“ t’orliigiioFo anUioritifS at Cochin, who loBt Umin. This is also said in Do Conto, 7th Uocadc 1. 15 
and 12th Decade, II 783 wlioro a tmnshition of (ho craiitR is (riven. A fuller tr.insiation is given in a .Tcsnil MS. in 
the Ilritish Mnsetim and is reproduced in Dnglish by Maolienrie, Tiavnneoto .Manual 11, 139. Tho grant recited liowono 
Thoims Cananco arrived in a ship and the King granted him first tho town Mogoderpatanam and attorwards a forest 
which Thomas cleared and (onnded a ohnrch and a town in it. 'I’lio King also granted Thomns ‘ ‘ sovon Itinds of musical 
instmincnls and all honour and tho right of travelling in a palnnc|uin, etc. ” Tlnoo copper plates ate lost, but others 
■exist, one a grant on five plates (of wliioh one plate appenrs to have boon lost again very recently), and another a grant 
on one plate (Translation in notes to noxt chapter). These grants are now in the Jacobite Syrisn Chnroh at Kottaynra. 
’I'hoy rrero found in Cooliin in a record rO'.m by tho British Ucsident in ISOG. I’rohahly they wore lying among 
Mr. ilocns' records when ho was doubting whether (-hoy existed. 'Che one plate grant is dated, acoording to the latest 
•export pronouncement on fhosuhieot, Sa'.urlay the Ifith March 1320 (Kp. Ind. IV 290 and VI 84). It was formerly 
plated in tho 8th century and tho livo-plato grant in tho 9th century (Dr. Bomell) or oven earlier (by pundits of no 
HUlhorily, see Travancore Manual It , 125 .—Two old inscribed stones exist,. They are now in tho Valiapallo church at 
Kolt.ayam. The older stone .said to hehmg to tho 7th contury, has a ehrislian motto in rahlavi (translations, Travancore 
Mnniial II. 113) ; there is a similar stono in tho church at S’t. Tliomas Mount ( Mylaporo ChrisUans), Tho second stone, 
tnid to ho of tho 10th eentury, has an inscription in Pnhbivi and Ualutians VI. 14 in Syriao. Tho stones arc said to 
havo hoen brought to KotUy am »rom Cranganoro, _ , 

“ Tho origin of this story is to bo found in tho ousting five-plato grant, which recites that Miruvan Sapir Iso gives 
certain land with tho permission of King Staim Ravi (Cliangara Iravisn). Mar Sapir and Slor Prodli arc historic, their 
•dale being 880 A.D. (Lo Quion’s Oriens Christianus, II. 1275, quoted Travancore Manual II. 144). There seems to bo 

no reason to identify .Mar Sapir with MiruvHii Sapir Iso of tho copper plato. 

* Ctesiphon— Solunoia, h double oily on both hanhs of the Tigris, was called Al-Modain (double oity) by tho Arabs, 
and WHS iho capital of tho great Parthisn empiro which sucocssfully withstood the Roman emperors. The Bishops in 
•question seem, us a matter of fact, to have coino from Bagdad whither the Nestorian patriarch transfericd himself in tho 
middle of the 8th oentnry (MilnoKae, p«go 1031. 
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Since it is nowhere clearly stated, except in the Malabar 
apostle St. Thomas really preached the gospel in these countries .and we ’ know for 
very oortam on tto otbor hand that 'fhomaa, the Syrian, arrived here to preToh the 
gospel in the seventh century and left behind him a great reputation for san^Htv 
there .8 some reason to doubt whether these St. Thomas’ OhrisMaus are not so Sled 

after this Ihomas. But leaving this question alone, I proceed ivith the chief events, 
known from their annals and traditions. ovt.ms 

These St. Thomas’ Christians tiien, being favoured with privileo-es increased it 

nations of the'^country, became- 
bold through all these advantages and desired, just as the Israelites of old, a 
xingovcwthemand did infact appoint one, by name Balearte, and gave him the 
title of king of the S . Thomas’ Christians. His descendants are also said to havt 
succeeded him on the throne until at last one came to die without offspring In 
his place was elected with the common consent of the people a king who was at. 
the same time king^ of Diamper or Odiamper [Udayamperiir], which is distant 3 
miles from Cochin to the south in the present territory of the king of Travan 
core and so is wrongly located by Valentyn near Mylapore or St. Thome- when 
the kings of this dynasty also had died out altogether, the kings of Cochin are- 
supposed to have got possession of that kingdom.’ ^ 


It IS probable, therefore, that in that long interval the persecutions took place 
of which their annals say that the perseoutions by the heathen kings of Christian 
teachers, who arrived here from other places, were so great that a complete exter- 
mination of Christianity was feared. ^ 

In addition to this, the Christian teachers who still remained died in course of 
time so that the oburehes were deprived of pastors. There remained at last only a 
deacon, whom every one obeyed as a prince of tbe church, and things went so far- 
that the Christians through impatience and ignorance compelled this deacon to per- -- 
form sacerdotal functions until such time as other suitable ministers could be obtained 
from other places. 

Through this dearth of pastors, and also through an increasing decline in zeal it 
was brought about that many heathen errors and superstitions were gradually intro- 
duced, and even that many fell off from the Christian faith and became beatbeus. 


These Christians obtained leave in course of time from the kings of Cochin to- 
create one of their prie.sts an archdeacon, and this office was confirmed by the king 
with the rank of a Kajadore [Port, regedor, liigh officer] of the kingdom, and power 
to decide all civil disputes among people of his own faith." 


Under the kings of Cochin they hardly had to endure persecutions, but rather- 
enjoyed a sort of protection, which is still accorded by the king of Cochin on. 
condition that they pay to him,. besides the ordinary taxes, the Pernsandram [Puru- 
sbdntaram], being a certain sum of money, estimated according to tbe inheritance- 
being large or small, which must be paid by the heirs when the head of a family dies.®- 
But this relates only to the Syrian Christians of Odiamper, while there are very 
many Christians scattered about under other princes. 

Such was the eojidition of the Malabar St. Thomas’ Christians, when the- 
Portuguese under the command of Admiral Yasco de Gama arrived at Calicut with 
three ships on the 18th of May 1498. 


^ is perhapa Malnyalair. V aliarvattam (Valia great).' The Jesuit oolleotion, Oriento Conqnistado II. 69- 

quoted Travonoore Manual II. 147, says Baleaxte -a-as no Christian, but a heathen ruler. 

“ Archdeacon ; an important o83oe in this church, whioh naually imported its hishop, but had its Archdeacon in its- 
owahOBom; Father Joseph di Santa Maria, Prims Speditione , 2 ; “ The first dignity after that of Metropolitan is that 
of Archdeacon, whioh hy ancient privilege gees by succession in one and the same family and has very large privileges, 
in the manner-ot the Greek Church ; besides that the Archdeacon is like tbe Chief and Prinee of the 8t. Thomas’ Chns- 
tiaus who have no other secular or swored dignity belonging to their own nation.” Father Joseph is the Bishop of 
Hierapolis mentioned below as sent out by the Pope in 1660 to bring hack the Syrians to the fold, and is an excellent 
authority. The chief men of the ignorant Malabar church always seem to have been willing to add to their own claims 
in. the eyes of their people hy obtaining the recognition of a distant patriaroh or pope, hut at .the same time anxious to- 
keep real power in their own hands ; about dogma they seem to have cared very little. This is sufBeient to explain 
their veerings to Homan Catholjoism when the Portuguese were a power in the land, to Protestantism when the English 
heoame powerful and at another'itime from the one extreme of Neatoriauism to the other of Entyobism, without imputing 
evil actions and threats of secular terrors either to Archbishop Jleaezes in the 16th century- or to the O.M.S. mission- 
aries in the 19tb. 

3 Compare Malabar Commission’s Report, 11th October 1793, paragraph 631 : “ Pooreshandrnm, the essential, 
attribute of dominion in Malabar.” 
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. This Adniiml returned to Lislion alter a stay of throe months, and came again 
for the second time to Malabar -with 20 ships in the year 1502, after being created 
a Don by King Einmainiel. 

And as tlio St. 'Ihoinas Christians had hoard that he would make these countries 
subject to a Christian king, thevrsoutrlniu their ainhassadors with the request that 
they might, bo taken under his powet^ul protection, in order to escape the vexations 
of the licathbn kings; tlioy adCod lliat although llioy wore better oil under the kings 
of Cochin than under others, they had not been entirely free from disagreeable, 
treatment. These ambassadors pro.sented the Admiral, as a token of their voluntary 
submission, with a small rod stick, the tops or cuds of which wore covered with 
gold, and one of them lilted with three little golden bolls, this being a sceptre with 
these jjooplo, and a symbol of royal dignity. 

Don Vasco da Gama promised to grant their request, but the course of events 
did not allow their wisho.s to bo fuKillod and so they have never boon able entirely 
to throw off the yoke of the hcatlicn kings, though these kings have since become 
more accommodating in religions afiains and have hardly troubled about the civil 
affairs of these Christians, but luivc left oven legal jurLsdiclion to the Bishops. 

In tiie year 1500 four Syrian Bishops named Mar Mardiua, Yena Alley, Mar 
Jacob and Mar Tliomas arrived on t Ins coast. Wc also find it recorded tiiat in the 
year 150 t two bishops, named 'J'homas Yahallaha and Jacob Denim had informed 
their Patriarch by letter of tlio arrival of the Portuguese in those countries. It may 
be that these two are the two last named of the abovomentioned bishops, Mar Jacob 
and Mar Thomas, at,jiny rate lilai- Jacob and Mar Thomas governed the church many 
years and died hero, at an advanced age. ' 

After them, there came in the year 1550 another bishop named Mar Abraham. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese wore trying to introduce the Roman Catholic religion 
by all manner of means and issued a decree that in future no Syrian Bishops and 
priests would ho allowed to come to Malabar, and with this object in view they 
posted guards ororywhorc and bad all those they could lay hands on seized and put 
to death. 

In the year 1558 the head of the St. Thoma.s’ Christians here was an Archbishop 
called Mar Jozd po.sepli]. In order to obtain the favour of tlie Portuguese Im 
introduced among the St. Thomas’ Clirislians the Roman manner of performing mass . 
But this complaisance was really only a means of bringing back to their old religion 
the Syrians who had joined the Roman Catholics. 

The Portuguese found this out and summoned him to a public argument about 
religion with tho Roman Clergy, for which purpose ho came to the town of Cochin 
but Avas arrested by the Portuguese, who scut him first to Goa and subsequently to 
Lisbon. Tho Roman Prio.sts and Portuguese here meanwhile used all endeavours to 
unite the Syrian Christiaus with themselves and to reduce them to obedience to the 
Pope, to which however tho Syrians could never he moved. At last the Portuguese 
prevailed on the above-mentioned Syrian Bishop Mar Abrnhamto travel via Portugal 
to Rome and to take an oath of fidelity to tho Ring in temporal and to the Pope in 
spiritual matters, on condition that the Syrians should keep tiicir own rite, which 
the Pope agreed to. This Mar Abraham then came back, but Avould not consent to 
any change in their usual Clmrch solemnilies, notwithstanding that the Roman 
Catholics made various vigorous attempts to bring this about. 

After the death of this Mar Abraham, which occurred in the year 1599, the 
Archdeacon Jorge [George] remained their head for want of a bishop, but did not 
get on with the Portuguese, and refused them all obedience until at last there arrived 
from Goa Don Fre Aleixo de Meneses, Archbishop and Primate of India, who was 
also, after tho death of the Viceroy, head of the temporal affairs in India. He managed 
by his great influence and with the help of the Jesuit Ross [Roz], a clever theolo- 
gian and linguist, and also by gifts and presents, to settle the dispute for some time, 
and to bring the Archdeacon Jorge with his Christians completely under the yoke of 
Rome, with the exception of a Church of Tiruvankatta near Cape Comorin which still 
belongs to a sect of St. Thomas’ Christians, called Taridayken. Mara, who did not 
secede, while the five parishes in the north, in the territory .of the Zamorin, did 
indeed secede at that time, but soon retumed to their own religion. ' 
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It appears from the 18th Canon of the third session of the Cbuncil of the Church 

which this De Meneses held at Odiamper — the acts of which were printed at Eome 

that_ Jorge repudiated the tenets of Nestorins and separated himself from the 
Patriarch of Mosul pro forma, and found himself compelled to acknowledge the 
hierarchy of the Pope of Rome h 

It was in this way that the Syrian Christians were for the first time united to 
the Church of Eome. This lasted till the year 1644, when the Portuguese heard 
that a Syrian Bishop was expected to arrive" on the Coromandel Coast by a Moorish 
ship. I'hey sent out ships to cruise about in search of it. This bishop by name 
Altala — others call him Mar Motti — fell into their hands and he was thrown into the 
sea here in our roadstead with a stone about his neck, which deed of horror is marked 
as a blot of the deepest dye in the annals of the Syrians I 

No sooner did the Syrian Christians hear of this than they called together a 
meeting at Mattaneherry, about a quarter of an hour’s wallc from this town, and 
pledged themselves \vith an oath never more to obey the Roman Bishops of the 
Portuguese, and at the same time they chose the Archdeacon Mar Thomd Gampho as 
their bishop. 

He had however not tact enough to keep his flock united; for many of them, 
after the lapse of some years, again submitted to the Portuguese till the year 1655 
when two bishops arrived from Antioch, called Mar Basilius and Mar Johannes, who 
were received with great rejoicings by these Christiaus, and then many of these 
Christians left the Roman church and submitted themselves to the Patriarch of 
Antioch. ' 


It is remarkable that these Christians paid tribute to the king of Cochin even 
when they were under the sway of the Portuguese. But the above-mentioned Mar 
Thom^ was a born Malahari and chief pastor of the Syrian Christians when Admiral 
Eijklof Van Goens captured the town of Cochin and the other forts on this coast. 
After the deed of horror referred to above had been committed, the Portuguese 
Bisbop went to Cranganore and secretly wrote letters to the Syrian Christians. He 
also sent them presents, by which many were seduced, so that various of them went 
over to him. 


The Portuguese meanwhile bribed many of the Rajas in whose territories the 
Syrian Christians lived to induce them to visit them with every sort of annoyance, 
vexation and persecution. The consequence was that these Christiaus became divided 
among themselves and a good many of them remained faithful to the see of Eome, 
and nominated a priest by name Alexander de Gampho Bishop. 


This bishop remained mostly in regions near the shore. He had however also 
some churches inland under his jurisdiction. 

But in the year 1676, as he was very old, they appointed in his stead as bishop 
his cousin Mathias Gampho, who continued to be c6-adjutor or assistant as long as 
the old bishop was alive. The remaining or greater part of those Christians- adhered 
faithfully to their bishop Mar Thomd de Gampho — also a cousin of Alexander de 
Gampho. He resided on the hills, and had also many churches in the plains. 

In the beginning of the year 1700 the Patriarch of Antioch sent, a bishop named 
Mar Simon to Malabar. This bishop had given notice to the Syrian Christians who" 
live here of his intended arrival by means of letters. But these letters unfortu- 
nately fell into the bands of the Jesuits and Carmelites. They posted guards every- 
where and when finallv they laid hands on Mar Simon they conveyed him a prisoner 
to Poudicherry where they put him in irons. 

After him, there arrived here -in the year 1705 Bishop Mar Gabriel from 
Bagdad. He died here in Malabar in the year, 1730 after having sufiered much at 
the hands of Mar Thonid. 


1 The proceedingB of the Synod of l)i.i»iper will be found printed: mOaddes and Hough. 

= AhJalla is Syriao for Adeodatns. God-given. Tho Travanoore Manual II. 183 quotes dcoomente ^h.ch show 
that AbMalla was as a matter of fact sent to Lishoi. and died at Pane on his way to ifome. Ahatalla waa sent by the. 
Jawhite or Entyohian Patriaroh, of, AnUooh, Ignatius XXIII, as were the bishops mentioned just below. 
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During tlio tiino of Bishop Mar Gabriol, tbero was hero anotlier Jiishop also 
■called Miir Thoind. a native of Malabar. These two prelates were always at variance 
and strife with one another, for the first was a Nestorian and tlie second a Eutyohian.^ 

In the year 17do t he first-mentioned Mar Thomd died, and was succeeded by 
his coiisiu Mar Thoind. 

At his instance, and that, of tho Syrian congregations, the Patriarch of Antioch 
sent the three Bishops Mar Basilius, Mar Gregorius' and Mar Johannes to Malabar 
in the year 1,751. 

When they fir.-t arrived at llassora in Persia, they were kindly received by the 
ofScers of our Company there, and in duo course convoyed here in one of the 
Company’s ships. During tlieir stay in this town they were assigned suitable 
lodgings by tho Conimandeur, and shoivu every courtesy. 'I'hc llishop’s ariival was 
also made known to i\[ar Thoind with an intimation that ho should come hero. Mar 
Tlionif; however denounced tlie bishops, who had arrived, as heretics to the Syrian 
•congregations and would not ap[icar bctorc them notwithstanding that three letters 
were sent to him from time to time, and that muuv Syrian priests and Diiristians 
had’ come to pay their respects. Thereupon the Conimandeur was going to Jiave him 
brought to Cochin by force, but ho came to licar of it, aud fled inland, and they 
■could not lay hands on him. 

After this the community of Candanatt}’ came to Cochin, fetched tho Bishops 
and conducted them to Candanatty, a village belonging to the king of Travancoro, 
situated about five hours south of Cochin, where the Syrian Bishops have always 
resided Although there were some other communities, wlio acknowledged them as 
legitimate Bishops, yet they wore sot on aud incited by Mar Thomd not to submit 
to them. 

In tho year 1753, on the occasion of a meeting between the king of Travancore 
and the thou. Comraandour at Mavclicarrc, a village belonging to the King of 
Travancore 20 hours south of Cooliin, our Conimandeur introduced these Bishops, 
who wore also prescut, to tho king and recommended them to bis protection. 'Phere- 
upon Ilis Highness commanded Mar Thoind and his followers to acknowledge these 
Bishops and to live wi^h one another in mutual friendship. For some time Mar 
Thonib obeyed, but when he saw that the Bishops zealously busied themselves with 
cleansing the church from many Roman ceremonies aud heathen superstitions, and 
also from many uiiwortliy teachers and members, who for want of proper instruotion 
in the faith, and through a laxity of discipline, had slipped into the church from 
time to time ; and more especially when he saw that they withstood his ordination of 
unfit youths as priests and the conferring of ecclesiastical offices on unworthy persons, 
he controlled himself, it is true, for some time out of respect for the king and 
the Company, but after the death of the last kiug of Travancore, whicli happened 
in the year 1758, after having secured by means of presents the support of the 
principal favourite of the new king, and of other Eajadorcs, he not only caused 
dissension and discord between the Bishops and their communities, but also obtained 
in the year 1760 for his oousiu, an inexperienced young man, tlie dignity of Bishop, 
in order that lie might become his heir and successor after liis death. 

The Archbishop Mar Basilius and his two suffragan bishops were much 
•chagrined and displeased by this, and the former took up liis abode in a house at 
Mattanchery, just a little outside this town, where after a lapse of three years he 
•died in the year 1763. 

His successor Mar Gregorius, not wishing any longer to govern the church on 
account of old age and infirmity, settled down at Molendurty [MulanturiithiJ beyond 
Candanatty, where he died in tho year 1773. 


' Netlorian anil Xutpchian : these names tahe us haoh to the 6th century A.T). -when the Christian Church had not 
yet finally settled how many persona Christ had and bo-w many natures. Nestorius gave Christ two persons, one 
human and one divine, while Eutyebes was a -violent anti-Nestorian who denied even the two natures: “that 
distraotion of Persons wherein Nestorius went awry and this later oonfueion of Natures which deceived Eutyohei.” 
■(Hooher, Works, 1836, II, '!89). Mar G.ahriel was sent to Malabar by tho Nestorian patriarch Elias X (Tra-vanoore 
Manual il. 203),’ He is mentioned by his contemporary Canter Vissohor. 
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At last in the year 1765 Mar Thomd also died, and his cousin Mar Thomd 
succeeded him as Bishop. But lie also always lived at enmity with Bishop Mar 
Johannes. They were however reconciled at last through my intercession and 
constant exhortations in the year 1773. 

^t present they have two Bishops, Mar Johannes and Mar Thome. The first is 
fair in complexion aud is a venerable old man with a long heard, dressed almost in 
the same fashion as all the old Jewish priests. He wears on his head a cap, like a 
turban, and seems to he a pious, modest and upright Christian; but the other, who is 
a Malabari by birth, seems to he a bumptious sort of person. 

These Christians are dressed in' the same fashion as aU the other Malabaris with 
only a little clothing round the lower part of the body and a cloth on the head. 

Their priests or eattenars mostly wear a pair of white linen drawers, which are 
wide and hang down over the knees, and above this they wear a flowing robe of 
white cotton, sometimes made also of other material, which hangs down almost to 
the ankles. 


On' their heads they mostly wear a red cap, hut the Maronites and others wear 
a black one, not unlike a sugar-loaf, iiairow where it fits the head and broader at the 
top. Their neck is set off with a rosary of black coral and they hold in their hands 
a painted or rather lacquered stick, but much longer than our walking-sticks. They 
walk barefooted and them manners are the unpolished manners of persons who little 
know how to comport themselves in society. 

The houses of these Christians are not mixed up with those of the other 
Malabaris, bat they have separate quarters, where they live among themselves. 
They also seem to be very exact in keeping their family registers. They do not mix 
or inter-marry with newly converted Christians of lower castes or classes. The 
majority of them belong to the Hair caste or class of nobles, and for this reason they, 
like the Hairs, carry a sword in the hand as a token of their dignity. 

The religious tenets of these Christians, or particularly of their bishops and 
priests are those of Hestorius and of Eutyches, whence the first party are called 
Hestoriaus, and the second Eutychians or Jacobites and also Monophysites, but these 
two latter names are really synonyms. There is also a third sect, the Maronites, but 
these have here joined the*^ Church of Eome, while the Maronites in the Eastern 
Christian Churches in Asia Minor and Syria keep themselves aloof from the Church 
of Home, as do the Hestorians and Eutychians there.^ 

These conflicting religious opinions predominate in turn according to the arrival 
of new Bishops, who are Hestorians or Eutychians. The Jacobites honour the saints 
iust as the Greek Church, does, but not so the Hestorians, who reject idol-worship and 
only allow a cross in their churches. In the churches of the Jacobites besides a cross 
one sees images painted on paper or engraved on metal plates. They celebrate th& 
Mass in the Eastern manner with fermented bread and wine. If they cannot get 
wine they make use of raisin water or something else which, according to their ideas, 
is nearest to wine. They communicate under both • species with the peculiarity, 
however that they break the bread in a dish, pour the wine from the chalice on it, 
and distribute this mixture with a spoon to the congregation. 

The Nestoriaus teach that at the Holy supper the body and blood is not received 
inrealitv but onlv in figurb ; and that the substance of bread and wme remains 
nnchancied, but the Jacobites seem to accept transubstantiation They do not baptize 
' fheir children until they are 40 days old, unless they are in danger of death or in 
some other emergency. The water they use for baptism is a mixture of cold and 
warm water with salt and consecrated oil. 

. -U t /ntlifi Orthodox at Damasoos, (2) the Ma'onite at Kanol'een.JIt. Lihanon, 

, t Thereaie fourpatriarehs of Antioc , I ) (lithe Eoman anti-p.atriarch atAleppo. The are bo 

(3) the Jacobite at thi ilonopliyeite (Singie-Xature) heresy of Eutyches in the 6th 

called 471 ohsewM • “ the snpeistition of the Jacobites is more abject (than that of the 

century. Of Gibbon (chapter 471 . dmsionsare morenumerous and their doctors (as far as I can measure 

Ncstonans). their fasts more rigid, f piecincts of reason.” The Maronites of Mt. Eehanon joined Borne- 

the degrees of ^ -In. the style of the Oriental Christians the 

in 1182. A.D. They were hi*® of Maronites .... in the controrersies of the inoam- 

Monothelites of every age are desontad w ween the sects of Nestorins and Eutyches ; but the unfortunate gneatioa 
ationthey nicely curious natnre ’’.(Gibhonj, They held that 

of one will or operation in the two nrihodos view is of course that Christ has two wills, one divine, one human. 
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The Nestorinns do not holiovo in purgatory, but sot up a (iiird piano whore souls 
remain in an insensible state till the tijuo of tlio rosurrontiou, when thoro is a 
paradise for the elect, and a hell for the damned. Further, ihoy toaeh that the Holy 
Ghost proceeds only from thu Father. They associate just as little with the Homan 
Catholics ns the Jacobites, and are called schismatics by the Homans. They allow 
their priests to marry but not a second time, and make use of the Syrian [properly 
Syriacj langaage and rites in their churches. Their Bishops, especially the Nost- 
orinn, usually show particular respect for tlie Protestant doctrines, and hence it may 
be thought tliat thoro is more probability of a union between those Christians and 
the Protestant Clmreh than there was of their union with the Church of Romo, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Roman clergy used every means to this end and left 
not a stone unturned. 

Of so many churches, which wore formerly under the Syrian Bishops, they have 
at. present not more than about lifty, of which they have about ton in common with 
the Roman Catliolics. The other churches, and principally those of the iMarouites, 
as was said before, bnve been attached by the Roman }ilissionarios to their church. 
I repeat this hero, in order to add the following particulars, which are of some 
interest, namely, that although they have accepted all the Roman doctrines, yot the 
Pope has allowed them to make use of the Chaldean or Syrian rites and language in 
their churches, and also that this liito, whicli had formerly been only written, was 
in the year 177*1 printed at Rome in Syrian clmractors for the use of these united 
communities of .\lalahar witli the following title Ordo Chaldaieus Missao Beatorum 
Apostolonun juxla Ritum Eeclosiae Mallabarieae.” Tiiorc is also a catechism 
written in the ^falabar language, or rather in Sanscrit, by the Carmelite Fathers, 
which was ap[)rovcd of by the Congregation of the Propagation of the Faith, at Rome, 
and printed therein the year 1772 in Sanscrit characters, and is now used here with 
great profit. 

I have just remarked that there would be greater probability of uniting the 
Syrian Christians with the Protostunt Church than with the Roman Church, to 
which end the Roman Catholics have expended so much labour ; and I have thought 
it mv duty to make a trial, and to that eud I have eudoavoured to get this or that 
Syrian priest to come over to us ; since these people, if they are rightly earnest and 
and have the required qualifications, are better fitted than other missionaries to 
preach the Gospel among the heathen, and to bring over to us their co-religionists, if 
not even many of the Roman Catholics, in view of tlie fact that having been 
born and bred in ilalabar they are bettor acquainted than others with the 
language, manners and customs of the natives, and the pecubarilies of tho heathen, 
and can get on much more comfortably and thriftily in the country districts ; 
the native is most easily to be converted by a daily intorcoui’so with his own 
people and through his own language. I was fortunate enough to find such 
a man ; at present he is being daily instructed in our religion by our Preacher with 
the help of an interpreter with the view of going out later ou into the country to 
make proselytes. This person^ at least so he tolls me, will be followed by one 
or two others. They only wait to see how lie will fare, and whetlier we ivill make 
much of him. For the rest I refer to what I have written about this to Batavia in 
a special letter, dated olh January 1779. 

Herewith I would have concluded this chapter on the St. Thomas’ Christians if 
I had not happened, after bringing my enquiries to a close, to hear accidentally that 
M. Laerose, Librarian of His Prussian Majesty, bad already published several inter- 
esting particulais about these Christians in an excellent little work called tbe 
“ History of Christianity in India.’” In the beginning of the year 1778 the ordi- 
nary Member of (Council and Governor of Ceylon, Falck, sent me some questions 
regarding the St. Thomas’ Christians here, which I forwarded to Mr. Under-Merchant 
Cellarius, at present Chief of Cranganore, a linguist, a well-read man and a lover of 
the humane sciences. I also sent on to him the rough notes w'hich 1 had at that 
time already got together about these Christians and placed at his disposal a 
person with a knowledge of the language so that he might the more fully satisfy 


1 Iia C'rozo’e ChristianiBme aax Indes, the Hague, 1723. 
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Mr. Falclc, and recommended that lie should himself forward all the information he 
^uld collect to Mr Mek with the object of so opening a correspondence with his 
orship. This he did, and some time after got the above-mentioned little work bv 
Lacrose from Mr. Palek to read. In this way I first came to hear about it. 

I do not understand the French language, but I have got the above-mentioned 
Under-merchant Cellanus to explain me the gist so far as the St. Thomas’ Christians 
are concerned, and so have seen that this learned writer has indeed said 
much that I was not awaie was already well-knowu to the literary world* 
so that I had without knowing it nearly set out well-known things as now knowledge! 
However I have not altered my collection, and still less re-arranged it according to 
the cut of that work, hut preferred to leave it as it is, and to give the information 
which has been dug up on the spot out of the antiquities and tradirions of the 
St Thomas’ Christians themselves without m 3 ’^ ever having heard of the work of 
M. Lacrose. I have felt it my duty to tell this story ; meanwhile it is enough for me 
that I have given additional information about the successive bishops and the condi- 
tion of the C hristians up to the present day, and so have touched on more than 
Lacrose was able to. 

But since some points have come to my notice about which this gentleman is 
not well infoi-med and which are better known and can be better knovm on the spot, 
I have thought it necessary to note down the following by way of fuller elucidation. ’ 

M. Lacrose has thought fit to accuse the Dutch Company of not having so much 
favoured the Malabar Christians of the Eastern Church as the Roman Catholics, but 
the contrary can be clearly proved from authentic documents on record here in the 
Secretariat. 

The Company has never had any authox-ity, nor could have, over the St. Thomas’ 
Chi-istians, who were always subjects of the country pn'noes. Hot even the 
Portuguese exercised any jurisdiction over them, although they did their utmost, with 
the consent of the Xing of Cochin, to make these Christians accept the doctrines of 
Rome, and acknowledge the hierarchy of the Pope. 

The authority and the protectorate of the Company over the Roman Christians 
extend chiefly to those who live on the-Cochin shores, the topasses and lascorins and 
fishermen who were subject to the Poi-tuguese, and as such taken over by the Dutch 
Company. 

Moreover we have, after the conquest of Cochin, not only favom-ed the revolt of 
the Eastern Christians against the usurpation of Rome, but also assisted tliem in 
getting out new Bishops from Syria, who formerly coxdd not come without endanger- 
ing their lives, by placing at their disposal the ships of the Company. 

The administrators of this coast and the preachers of the reformed community 
have not only kept up a correspondence with the St. Thomas’ Christians about 
maintaining, and advised them to maintain steadfastly, the rights of the Eastern 
Church against the Bishops of the Roman Cathohes, but have also displayed much 
zeal in attempting to unite them with the Protestant Church. 

The Home Authorities of the Company too have had the interests of these 
Christians at heart, and, to cite examples, have recommended their interests to the 
Malabar administration in letters from home dated 29th July 1710 and September , 
1730. 

Doubtless these circumstances were not known to M. Lacrose ; but it may be 
assumed that this learned man, if he had been able to get the necessary information, 
would have admitted that more could not have been asked of the Company, and it 
can certainly not be his qpinion that the Eastern Christians should have been brought 
by force of arms under the jurisdiction of the Company ; and the St. Thomas’ 
Christians have never sought tHs ; and what is certain is that these Christians have 
not since the aiTival of the Dutch been disturbed in their religious freedom by the 
country princes, their legitimate ovei-lords. 

It must be acknowledged that the Roman Missionaries, especially those sent by 
the Congregation for the Propagation of the Eaitb, have gained much ground, and 
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brouglit over to their side many so-called schismatics ; but this was done by persuasion 
;and intrigues and, besides, in the territory of the country princes, where the Company 
■can exercise no control. 

Several other particulars, especially with regard to the civil rights of the St. 
Thomas’ Christians, which seem to have been taken over by M. Laorose from the 
Portuguese writers, and which on enquiry in the places themselves have been found 
not to be entirely accurate, I pass over in silence, as trifles which do not affect in 
-essentials the history of the St. Thomas’ Christians of Malabar. 

M. Lacrose also says that the copper plates or tables, on which are written the 
•suppose privileges of these Christians, were entrusted here in good faith by Bishop 
Mar Jacob to the Portuguese of those times, who kept them negligently in a ware- 
house and lost them. From this appears, as I have remarked before, that it is not 
improbable that the tradition ;of a patent in favour of these Christians is mixed up 
with the well-known patent in which the privileges of the Jews here were granted, 
since this circumstance, viz., the keeping of the copper patent in a warehouse, has 
been specially inquired into by me, and it seems that it actually happened in the case 
•of the jiatent of the Jews, of which I hereafter will make mention in the chapter on 
the Jews ; which circumstance may have been unknown to M. Lacrose.’ 

7 /. — Homan Chrisiians, 

The second class of Christians on this coast are the Eomau Catholics, otherwise 
•nailed New Christians. 

I have thought it not unserviceable to write something of these Christians and 
of their Bishops so far as I have been able to obtain particulars here, up to the 
present time, and to note at the same time for guidance how one must deal with their 
•clergy, and keep a vigilant eye on them. 

It is not improbable that before the arrival of the Portuguese in India, some 
missionaries of the Church of Rome had wandered through these regions ; at any rate 
it is recorded that a certain Pre Jordan, a Roman priest of the preaching order, 
having preached at Thanna and Salset with great zeal against the doctrine of 
Mahomet, was put to death by the Moors there, but the time when this happened is 
not mentioned.'-^ But in the year 1320 there are said to have been in Persia four 
. Pranciscans named Pre 'fhomas do Tolentino, Pre Jacomo de Padua, Pre Bemetrino 
and Pre Pedro. 

There is no doubt that when Admiral Vasco da Gama in the year 1198, and 
later on other Portuguese Admirals and Viceroys of Goa, arrived here, many Roman 
•clergy accompanied them. Por it is a well-known fact that hardly any Portuguese 
ship of importance put to sea, much less those hound on a long voyage, without 
having ordained priests on hoard ; and it is known from Portuguese history that 
■at the close of the year 1500, some Franciscan Fathers came out with Admiral Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral, and that Father Rhoteric, a Dominican, was busy converting heathens 
:at Quilon in the year 1 503 This work first made real progress here as well as at 
Goa after the Jesuit Francis Xavier — contemporary and one of the first disciples of 
Ignatius Loyola, founder of the Jesuit order — arrived at Goa on the bth of May 
] 542. This zealous missionary did much for the spread of the Roman religion, and 
-after having laboured for ten years on the coast of Madura, and on the island of 
Ceylon, and convei’ted to Christianity many, yes even many Japanese and Chinese, at 
last died the death of a martyr in China in the year 1552. 

After the arrival of the Portuguese in this country, the King of Cochin forbade 
his subjects, under pain of very lieavy punishments, to embrace the Roman religion. 
But in the year 1560 the prohibition was withdrawn, and all were given freedom to 
believe what they liked. 


' Mr. Modiib’ donVits ■svete not justified. Tiro oojiper plate grants to the Syrian Chrisiians exist and one more 
appeals to have teen lost hy the Porluguose, a- stated by La Croze ; sco note on page 173 atoro. 

^ - This Friar Jordan was ocnseciated Bishop of Qiiilon hy Popo Juhn XXU at ATiguonin 1328 A.I). Two lottora 

- of this Vopo’s to the Christians ol Mahitar, dated 1330, are giren in Vol. Ill of tho Oriens Chrislianus (Trav. Manual, 

11 Bodrigo, a Dominican, was left at inilon hy the great Afonso D’Alhnqne.tque in 1603 (D’ Alhnquerqno'a 

• Coruirfentatios). 
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In that same year 1560 a kind of inq[uisition was iutroduced here in order to. 
curb the Jews who ridiculed the preaching of the Eoman clergy. 

During an interval of almost forty years nothing particular is recorded except; 
that the famous Goanese Ai'chbishop and Primate of India, Alexius de Meneses, held 
the Odiamper Synod, and brought back to the obedience of the Pope the majority of 
the Syrian Christians with their Bishop, as has already been mentioned in the section, 
about the St. Thomas’ Christians. 

This Alexius, after having made many arrangements on this coast with regard 
to ecclesiastical matters, returned the same year to Goa. ° 

The Eoman clergy that has always been here and is here still consists of 
Europeans and natives. Among the Europeans there are the Jesuits, the Pranciscans- 
and the Carmelites ; among the natives we may count the topass [Eurasian, etc.], 
priests and cassenars [catteuars] or Malabar priests. 

In the year 1 600 Pope Clement VIII appointed as Bishop of Angemale, a., 
village belonging to the Eaja of Travancore, six hours’ distance from Cochin, the 
Jesuit Father Francis Eotz [Roz], a' Spaniard by birth. This place was formerlv the- 
residence of the Archbishops. 

In the year 1609 the title of Bishop of Angemale was changed into that of 
Archbishop of Cranganore by decree of Pope Paul V. In the year 1617 the aforesaid 
Archbishop died. 

In the year 1617, the Jesuit Father Jerome Xavier, also a Spaniard, was elected 
Ai’chbishop of the Diocese of Cranganore, but died the same year at Goa. 

In the year 1618 the Jesuit Father Stephen de Britto, a Portuguese by birth,, 
was consecrated in order to take over and govern the Archdiocese of Cranganore. 
He died in the year J 634-. 

In the year 1636 he was succeeded by the Jesuit Father Pranciscus Garzia-. 
Mendes, who died at Cochin in the year 1659, after holding the see nearly 23 years.. 

After his death, no Jesuit was raised to this dignity till 1701. 

Meanwhile the Vicars Apostolic had had jurisdiction, as Archbishops of 
Cranganore, over the churches which will be mentioned more particularly below. 

In the year 1701 the Jesuit Father Joannes de Eibeiro, a Portuguese by birth,, 
who had been here many years before as a missionary among the Christians, brought 
back the office of Archbishop of Cranganore to the Jesuits. 

The Jesuit Father Antonius Pimentel succeeded him as Archbishop of Cranga- 
nore in the year 1721 and died in 1751. 

The Jesuit Father Joannes Aloysius succeeded him in the year 1752, and died . 
in 1755. In the year 1756 the Jesuit Father Salvador a Eegibus, a Portuguese by 
birth, was elected in his place. He ruled the Archdiocese of Cranganore with great 
skill till the year 1 777, and then died at an advanced age. 

To this Archdiocese belong thirty-six Syrian churches all of which acknowledge 
the Pope as their head, but follow their old church observances. Two of these- 
thirty-six churches belong for the greater part to the Vipar Apostolic or Bishop of 
Verapoly, and seven of the thirty-six are shared by the Syrian Bishop ; for the- 
Syrian cassenars also perform their religious services in them. 

The Jesuits, who had to leave this country when we arrived here, have sibce- 
then not only returned, hut have also-obtained the governance of the Archdiocese, 
and have settled down outside the territory of the Company ; to be precise, at Ambele- 
catte [Amhalakada], a village three hours beyond Cranganore ; they spread themselves- 
fairly well all over Malabar by setting up a seminary m the above-mentioned plaee- 
Amheleeatte, where they teadh the Malabar youth all sciences and languages for- 
aothing ; so that just about all the native priests are imbued with their principles. 

. At present, as far as I am aware, there is no one of this order left here except 
the- Dutch Father Mathias Scherpenzeel, and the Father Eector, who both, since the- 
aholition of the Jesuit order, have changed their dress a little, and now call them- 
selves ex-Jesuits. Since for some years they have not received their anpnaL 
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nllo’«'ance from tho King of Porlugnl, and tlio inonoy wliich they received from their 
fellow-priests ut Goa for (heir journey to Lishon is much reduced, and probably 
finished, they have to live very frugally; for they liave only a sinall income from 
their churehes. 

j\s far as 1 know, there is no Priest or Bishoj) about hero belonging to the 
Franciscan Order, because the two Fathers of this Order, who, when wo look over 
this town, obtained liberty to slay in town, and to ofneiate in their large church, 
shortly after left their oliurch and wont away. 'J'ho Company, as next in suceession, 
took possession of this church'. 

As for the bare-fool Carmelites, they also were certainly hero in the lime of the 
Fortugue.'^e ; at any rate it is kuftwn that Pope Alexander VII sent Father Josephus 
a Stn. Marin, a Carmelite, to Malabar, in order to govern the Arohdiocoso of 
Craiiganere, ns Vicar Apostolic, with the title of Archbishop of ilierapolis, in the 
year IGdO. After a stay of three yeans — for he was hated and opposed not only by 
the Portuguese, who preferred to see one of their own nationality invested with this 
dignity, hut also hy Mar 'riiome — ho returned to ]'hiro)ie, hut first appointed in his 
stead in the year iliGo a native priest, uniued Alexander do Campo, as director of 
the Craugauorc Churoli and Vicar Apostolic with the title of Bishop of IMcg.ara 

lie died at a great ago in the year 1691. 

In tlio year 1G76 three Cannelito Fathers arrived in Malabar with a pass from 
the llonourahle Company. 'I'hoir names wer(> Fre Bartholomew dc Sj)iritu Saiieto, 
Fre Angohis Franeisens dc Sta. Tere.'a and Bartholomens Anna, Professor of the 
Syrian [^Syriac] language. 

The first of these asked for, and obtained, leave to come into the town, and- 
dcchn-od to the Government here tliat he had received charge and orders from the 
Pope to ohooso and appoint u Coadjutor and successor, in place of the decrepit Bishop 
Alexander dc Campo. lie added, however, that ho was sjiccinlly connuanded hy Ills 
Holinc.ss to choose a jawson acceptable to tlic Honourable Company. So lie left it to 
the discretion of the Company to nominate an accejitable person. For many reasons, 
and especially with the object of ko(>j>ing liic ]'hjr<)peans out for over, the cousin of 
Bisboj) Alexander do Campo, by name Mathias de t’ampo, was selected, and in order 
to exclude a.s far as possible (he Jesuits of the Arohdioecse of Cranganorc, allthe 
churches helouging to the jurisdiction of the Honourable Company were placed in his 
charge, but on such conditions tliat ho oonld not dispose of them without the express 
foreknowledge and sanction of this Government. 

It appears however from (be notes of the Cannelito Fathers that they were not 
satisfied with this selection. For in the year 1G77, at IMangatty, the two Fathers just 
named selected, under aufhovity from the Pope, a certain KapbacI dc Figaredo Salgado 
[[Figueredo SalgradoJ, a eanon, visitor and governor of the vacant Episcopal See of 
Cochin, as Coadjutor and .succos.sor designate of tlio old Bishop, with the title of 
Bishop of Adnnneta and Vicar Apostolic of the Church of Cranganore ; but this man 
died in the year 1693. 

Father. Didaeus ah Annuntiationo, a fosterling of the Congregation of, the Holy 
Evangelist John in Portugal, was installed as .A rcbbi.shop of Cranganore in the year 
1G94. After holding the episcopal dignity for seven years, he resigned voluntarily. 

It appears from a letter, dated Sth April 1698, from the Council of the Worship- 
ful Seventeen at Amsterdam to this Government that to Peter Paul de Palma, " Arch- 
bi.shop of Ancyra, Councillor to the Emperor and His Majesty's Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to the Kings of Persia and Ethiopia as also to the Great Mogul, on application 
and promise of His Imperial Majesty that freedom of religion would be granted 
by Hi.s Majesty in his dominions to Protestants, was conceded and sanction 

' And tho British Govemmont, ns next in suooossion to Iho Dnloli, now hold it. Tho Ohuroh of St. Pranois at 
Cochin waa hnilt at tho Vegmning of tho 16th contuty and has boon usod by tho Roman Catholic, tho Dutch Eoformod 
and tho Anglican olmroh in (-accession. ...... 

’ This paraRraph is oorrool oxoopt that Father JoBoph was Bishop, and not Archbishop, of,Hiernpoli(i. Ho left a 
Tocoxd of his mission tSf'Conda Speditiono) which X haro (juotod from timo tii rimo. 

” Father Potor Paul was a nophow of Popo innooent XII. Ho died at Sorat on January tho 4th 1700 A.D. 
(Travsnooro Manual, II, 189). Tho Imperial Majesty loforrod to is tho Gorman Emperor. 
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granted in letters patent to send as before, with tbe exclusion of all other Eomau 
clergy, some priests of the order of the hare-foot Carmelite to these countries. Their 
number, besides the four who were already here, was fixed at six or eight, but on 
condition that these Carmelites were to be Dittchmen, Germans or Italians and besides 
acceptable to the Honourable Company, and should be subject to them and bound to 
obey the orders and regulations of the said Company in the same manner as all other 
subjects. 

In the year 1701 the Carmelite Father Fre Angelus Franciseus de St. Teresa 
succeeded the aforesaid Archbishop Didacus ah Annuntiatione in the Vicariate 
Apostolic, with the title of Bishop of Mettepolis, and ruled till the year 1704 the 
churches of the Malabar highlands. But Didacus ab Annuntiatione having written to 
Home that everything here was administered by him in peace, an order came from 
Eome that Fre Angelus Franeiseus de St- Teresa should again hand over charge to 
the Archbishop, which order he obeyed. When he saw, however, that the majority 
of the Christians had in course of time, again joined the Schismatic church — the 
Eomans always call the Syrians Schismatics — he reported the matter to His HoHness, 
and in the year 1711 again took charge of the churches of the Malabar highlands as 
Vicar Apostolic. He died the next year, 1712. 

In the above-mentioned year 1704, the so-called Schismatic Christians assembled 
together with their Bishop Mar Thomd in the church of the Holy Martyr Gregory at 
Eepolim [Edapalli], and wrote a petition to the Pope in which they complained that, 
on account of the manifold oppressions of the Paulists, they had been forced long 
before to separate themselves from the Homan Church. They next thanked His 
Holiness for sending them the ( larmelite Fathers, and besought him at the same time 
to permit them to keep their old church usages, and to allow no one but Mar Thom6 
' and the Bishop Fre Angelus de St. Teresa to rule over their churches ; this petition 
was signed by Mar Thomd and also by twelve priests of the principal churches. 

The Eoman laity also sent a petition to the Pope on the same occasion, beseech- 
ing him, among other things, to let them continue free from the rule of the Jesuits. 
They informed him at the same time that through the exertions of the Carmelite 
Fathers after the disputes which had arisen, there were stiU 71 churches completely 
subject to the Pope and 1 8 besides which consisted half of Eoman Syrians and half 
of Schismatics, and that- the remaining 28 churches only belonged to the latter ; but 
that these could easily be brought under His Holiness again by the good example 
and the zeal of the Carmelite Fathers. 


And as the Malabar Church was divided in two, viz., a northern and a southern 
part, as in two sees, they requested that they might be ruled by two Bishops, viz., 
Fre Angelus de St. Ter^a and Mar Thomd. 

In the year 1714 Pope Clement XI appointed the Carmelite Father John 
Baptist Maria de Sta. Teresa to be Vicar Apostolic with jurisdiction over the churches 
of the Malabar highlands and the title of Bishop of Limira. He died in the month of 
April, 1750, at Verapoly. 

The Carmelite father Fre Florentius a Jesu, a Pole by birth, was selected in his 
stead in the year 1751 with the title of Bishop of Areopolis. This Bishop, after 
having valiantly struggled through in tbe face of very many difficulties died in the 
month of July 1773 at Verapoly. I had more than once talked with him and he 
appeared to me to be a pleasant, edifying and learned man. 


The duties of Bishop were performed after his death by the. Father Superior Fro 
Anastasius a St. Hieronimo. 

Afterwards in the year 1775, there arrived Fre Francis de Sales, who had been 
appointed Bishop by the Pope with the title of Bishop of Qermanieia. 

This Bishop, before his departure from Europe, happening to be in Pans, called 
upon His Excellency the Ambassador of their High Mightinesses at the Court of 
France, and presented a memorial containing the request that a house be granted to 
him and his missionaries in this town in order that they might secure in it their 
property, and the valuables of the churches in time of danger, with a special prayer 
that the memorial should be placed before their High Mightinesses. His Excellency 
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the Ambassador complied with a letter, datedithe first of December 1774 and their High 
Mightinesses resolved in Council on the 7th December to forward a copy of the above- 
mentioned letter and enclosure to the Worshipful Directors for information. This 
letter and its enclosures were thereupon forwarded by the Council of the Seventeen 
to Batavia with their general letter, dated 10th April 1775, with ordei’s to grant the 
request, unless there was a possibility of its giving rise to difficulties with the Native 
Princes, or there were other objections to granting it, in which ease the objections 
were to be submitted to them. Thereupon Their Eight Worshipfuls forwarded the 
above-mentioned letter and memorial on the 6th March 1776 to me and the council 
[of Malabar], with remarks to the above effect, and added that we should communi- 
cate direct to the Netherlands at the first opportunity the grant of the request or 
any objections we might have. The letter arrived here on the 19th September just 
at the time Nabob Hyder Alyckan had invaded our territory. On this account I 
was of opinion that it was better for more than one reason to keep the affair to myself 
and to dispose of it personally. As to the best of my knowledge I saw' difficulties 
involved in granting the request, I set down my opinions about it in a special 
letter, dated 12th October 1776, to the Council of the Seventeen. In reply to this 
there came a letter, dated 25th September 1778, saying that my opinions were in 
every respect deserving of consideration. The Bishop however was prudent enough 
when he arrived here on this coast not to move at all in the matter either when he 
sent in the Papal Bull granted to him by Pope Clement XIV, besides the letter of 
His Holiness, and the deed of consecration as Bishop — which papers these Bishops 

here are obliged to show in order that this Government may take copies of them 

nor aftervpards. Nor was I able to discover during the short time that he was 
here the smallest sign of chagrin on his part ; so I am convinced that he himself did 
not much expect that his request would be granted. 

I have just mentioned the shortness of his stay here ; scarcely a year after his 
arrival he got on very bad terms with the European priests at Verapoly, and this 
went so far that he left Verapoly and took up his quarters at Mangatty to be away 
from the other Fathers. He returned, however, to Verapoly after some Fathers who, 
he thought, had been the chief cause of the dissension, bad left the place. There, 
namely at Verapoly, he remained till the year 1779, when there arrived from Bombay 
the Bishop of Carman, by name Fre Carlos Vanischt, with a commission from the 
Pope, which was shown to me, to make enquiries into and to settle the disputes 
between the aforesaid Bishop and the Fathers. For this purpose he proceeded from 
here to Verapoly. After he had been busy in vain for a long time trying to bring 
about a reconciliation, he was at last obliged to direct affairs so that Bishop Francisco 
de Sales resigned his office in favour of Vani.seht, who according to orders from 
Eome was to remain, and is still there as administrator, until further orders from the 
Pope. 

Under the jurisdiction of this Bishop, or as he is usually called here from his 
headquarters, the Bishop of Verapoly, are not only the four Latin churches, which 
follow the ceremonies of the Eoman chm-eh, viz. — 


Chattiatte, 

Verapoly, 

The chapel of Mattanchery, and 

Perimani, behind the island of Bendurty [Vandurti] on the other side of the 
river (backwater), but also 47 Syrian churches which are inclined to the Eoman 
doctrines, of which four belong partly to the Archdiocese of Putenehera or Cranganore 
and two are partly used by the schismatics. 

' Besides these, there are other Latin churches, which alone are subject to the ' 
Company, viz: — 

The churches in — 


Baypin [Vypeen] 

V 

Cruz-Milagre [Miraculous Cross, 
on Vypeen] 

Balarparto [Valai-param] 
Paliaporto [Paliport on Vypeen] 
Cranganore 


Paponetty [Papinivattam on Chetway 
Island] 

Chettua [Chetway] 

Bendurty [Vandurti Island] 

Anjieaimal [Ernaeulam] 
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(altliougli this [last-named] church formerly belonged to the Syrian Christians, 
yet later on it was handed over first to the Roman Christians, and after this to the 
protection of the Honourable Company, by the topasses [Portuguese semi-assimi- 
lated Native Christians, etc.] and Christian laseorins and other Native Christians, 
who live there) 

Mattancheiy [Native Cochin] 

Senhora de Saude, and the Chapel of St. Janquebrado, which belongs to it, 

St. Louis, and with it, the Chapel of St. Jago, 

Castello [at Edaeochi] 

St. Andre with the Chapels of Tangie (Edatinkal), Tombolie, Caturty and Mani- 
corde [Manacoram] b 

The incumbents of the Roman Churches on this coast are native priests who are 
topasses [Eurasians, etc.] or cassenars [Syrian priests]. 

The latter are Malabaris, and are sometimes also called Malabar priests and 
serve the Syro-Roman churches under the Archbishop of Crauganore and the Bishop 
of Verapoly. 

But the former are called topass priests, because they descend from topass 
ancestors ; besides some mcstics, that is, sons of Roman Catholic Europeans, who have 
been here in the ser^dee of the Compan3’- and married native Roman Catholic women, 
have had their sons educated for the service of the church. They follow the Latin 
ceremonial and church solemnities, and are the vicars or parish priests of the churches, 
which are under the protection of the Company. At times, however, it happens that, 
for want of Latin priests, the cassenars officiate in these churches, and administer the 
sacraments. 


These topass priests are taught in the seminaries of Verapoly and Putenchera, 
and the cassenars in a sort of seminary or school in the church of Candanatty 
situated about three miles south from here. 

The seminary of Verapoly is the best of the three. In this seminary are really 
two separate Carmelite seminaries — one for the Latin and the other for the Syidan 
United Christians. In the first six, and in the second ten boys besides two teachers 
are maintained at the e.vpense of the Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith 
at Rome. The boys admitted beyond this number have to paj^ for their boarding and 
tuition until a vacancy occurs. These boys are taught the Latin and Syrian languages 
so far as they are necessary for the performing of their church duties. They also 
learn enou"-h theology for their requirements as priests and missionaries. In the 
Latin seminary Latin and Portuguese books are in use so far as they are available, ’ 
and in the Syrian seminary, Malabar and Syrian books. Having heard this seminary 
mnch extolled, I carefully informed myself whether the pupils were instructed in 
other necessary subjects besides theology ; but discovered that they are only taught 
ordinarv^ church Latin, and that with regard to theology they rather apply themselves 
to church usages than to the dogmatic part of religion. StiU less are they taught 
natural theology, ecelesiastial or prof.-me history, and even less geography, logic, 
phvsics or metaphysics unle.ss there is found a pupil among them, who himself wishes 
to take up these subjects. The fathers will then tram such an individual student m 
those subjects for which he has an aptitude. I have in my possession a map of India, 
or rather of the Ganges near Surat and the island of Ceylon, copied by a seminarist of 
this seminary, which is fairly well executed. This boy top applied himself 
others to Latin and is at present an ordinary priest. This seminary therefore has a 
grtato repStatto reaUy eBtitled to. Proa, tiis, one can eaefly fom an 
opinion of those of Putenchera and Candanatty. 

All these priests and ehurehes are periodicaUy visited and inspected by European 
^ 1 p - j! Am/irifT them IS one, who is called 


uriests who are sent to and fro from Rome. Among 
Father Superior [Pater Governeur], because he is among them the first in dignity and 
takes charge of the diocese when the Bishop falls sick o r dies. 

list giTen by StTin Van QoUenesse, pp. 91-92 above, may be oompared. 
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Some of those Kvtropoati priests instruct, the young in the snininary and tho 
I'cmnindor visit tin' churches, nmke enquiries into llu) conduct, both of tho viiv.irs and 
of the communities belonging to tho c.hurches, and roporl, to tho Ibslioj), except: in 
mnttors wliich ilmy can settle iheinselvos. 


If it happens that one or other vicar or villagii priest, dues not behave well, and 
n'ill not amend in spit-.* of eensu''es or otlier correction, ho is i-einovod from his post 
and auuthor man is appointed. But wlion lids happens to an ceclesiastio who 
belongs to one of the ohurehos under the Company, nothing may bo done without 
spoeial cognisance and saiietion of tho Company. 'I.’ho Bishop is obliged first to givo 
information to the Chief of the Soltlements«if tl»e misbehaviour of sncli a jniesi. When, 
after ciuiniiies havt' been made among flio community, tbo charge i.s found to bo tnio, 
llic Bi'hop is requested to propose another j>ricsl, wlio is ns a rnleaocopled, and then 
appointed by tho Cliief by written oriler. Tliis rigid, must iiovcr be given up, 
however much (ho clergy may try to wiing it gnnbmlly from us. It is cv. n dosiniblc 
that tbo Bishop or ck'igy of Venipniy should not be periniltod to interfere at all with 
tho ehurehes of tbo llononnilde Conqiuny, or visit them, still loss lake cognisance of 
the conduct of our vicars, hecause this can be ascortained sufiiciontly from the com- 
munity or its representatives ; just ns in the Kellierlnnds tlio See of Homo, ora 
neigbbonring Itishop, would not be allowed to arrogate the least aatlioritv over tho 
Bmnan churches and priests who are tolerated in tlic Netherlands ; so that the visiting 
of those churches, and taking cognisancu of the conduct of the Vicar.s is only winked 
at. but ought t>i he gniduully cheeked and finally stopped (mfiroly. Only recently 
I pnhliclv cancelled tlm orders of the present Ib’shoji witli regard to a suhjcc.t of tho 
Company in tho Wor..;]iipful i omjriny's church of -Aycotta, in which matter In? had 
gone to work somewhat des{>otically and arhilrarily, and I ordered the vicar not to 
admit any authority of Verapoly over his elnireh, still loss lo obey. Tlio Hrclatc 
never c.x pee! ed ti<i.«, and took it in Ids own w.ay very ill. However, it has had this 
consecjufuce : that since this incident, as fur us I am aware, lie has c, cased to intor- 
fere so much wifli onr churches. I liavc no doubt if ho makes another attempt and 
is similarly brought lo heel again, he will abstain entirely for the future, and not 
make a third attempt. 


'rhere is another thing one must look out for, namely, that tho Knropcan pric.sls 
should not interfere with tlie money and finances of Iho (duirchcs. To each c.lmrch 
there arc attached some prominent j)cr.=nns of the community, or eldcr.s, wlio represent 
the conminnily. These, together with the vicar, look after tho fields and gardens, 
which belong lo each chnrcli, and, in a word, they are the pomon.s who make 
di.sbiirsements and receive the revenue, and auTmally render an account lo tho 
connnnnity. Now when tlic Eviropean priests come and visit the ohni’ches, some 
of them have now and then claimed a right lo direct the administration of this 
property, and it has thus happened that, owing to the respect felt for them, they 
have boon able to pluy the master and thus benefit themselves, and about this tlic 
administrators of the churcli and the Vic.ar hardly dared to complain. But since 
property of tho churcli consists of alms and legacies from tho community, I have 
stopped” the European priests meddling with it, and /;cr ahundantiam warned tlio 
Bisliop to forbid the priests to interest themselves in the accounts of the ehurehes. 


When I came liore the Bishop of \''erapoly was treated Avith such respect that 
when ho was to pay a visit to the Chief of the Settlements ho was fet'died by two 
connf:il!or.s in a carriage, and taken to tlio residence of ttie Ohiof, whore the .'o-oallod 
bodA’ -guard, Avhiou was at that time in existence, was lined np under eoimnand of 
an officer, and as tho Bishop passed, both this uud the main guard jirosented arms, 
and the officers made tho salute Avith tho spontoon * ; and as lie ascended (he steps, 
a salute of nine guns was fiml from tho Avails of the town, as i.s recorded 
in the diaries of that time. Meanwhile both tho Bishop and the other B-mian pric=ts 
Lad obtained so much influence that they despotically exercised pp?cial jurisdiction 
over the Company’s clmrches, and authority over the vicar.s, just a= if ihv-y were their 
oAvn churches. The fiist thing, namely tho extreme honour shown to the Bishop. 


pike). 


' Bpontog ” in tho original. I tnko this to bo acloriori error for " Bp.onlon ’• (luli 
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I iinmediately abolished, while his authority over our cliurches I gradually and little 
by little curtailed. I say gradually, for with the ease and rapidity with which all 

allowed to slip iu by complaisauce, corresponds an eaual 
difficulty m rectifying things of this nature aU at once, especially as the EoLn 
•clergy have much influence over their Christians, who. make so great a number here 
and may be able at critical junctures to do us much harm or good. I am however of 
opinion that our right and authority over those churches must absolutelv be 
maintained, and that the Homan clergy should be kept out, because they are always 
on the look-out to put their fingers into eveiything gradually, and to make themselyes 
independent. This cannot be allowed, not to say that it would give foot-hold to the 
Portuguese clergy who would much like to come here, but could never be allowed to 
for political reasons. In connection with this matter I refer to what I have written 
about it to Batavia in my letter, dated 31st iVIarch 1780, from which it may be seen 
that the Portuguese Court has caused us to be sounded, through the channel of the 
Archbishop of ‘ioa, as to whether it could get. jurisdiction over our churches ; which 
suggestion I promptly declined to consider at all and their Eight "Worshipfuis have 
recommended in their special letter, dated 30th September of the same year, that we 
should oppose such innovations downright in the same way, especially at the present 
time. 

Among Eoman Christians must also be reckoned the topasses. 

The topasses live about here and along this coast, and come to us from the 
Portuguese, Sv>me of them haying been slaves of Portuguese, who were emancipated, 
.and others generated by mixing with native women. 

So they rather belong to the native than to the foreign element. Since the 
Portuguese left this coast they have adopted the names of their former master or of 
old Portuguese families, so that there are few great families in Portugal whose names 
are not to be found among these topasses. They speak still, as a rule, common 
Portuguese or, as it is called here, low Portuguese, but are dressed in European style, 
ihough they usually go bare-foot and wear a white Enen cap on the head and on top 
-of this a hat. 

'I’here are great number of these topasses to be found along the coast of Malabar 
especially by the shore and near the forts of the Company. There are many in and 
nround the town of Cochin, who live by all kinds of trades, there being among them 
many carpenters, bricklayers, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, tailors, shoe-makers, etc. 
They are also among (hem some who live only by making decorations, in which they 
are much skilled, for the Eoman churches on feast days, also for weddings and other 
special occasions amongst us. Mau}’^ of them also live by cultivation, and some 
enlist as soldiers in the Company's service, but these are as a rule lazy and worth- 
less people, who do not know any trade or refuse to work, and hence enlist out of 
necessitv. They can be used in a garrison for sentry duty, but I should not rely 
on them at all in the field, or the firing line. They have besides the characteristics 
of the Portuguese, and are Portuguese in their hearts as may be best seen when 
Portuguese ai'rive here from Goa and other places ; for then one sees them quite in 
their element. 

As has been remarked before, they are Eoman Catholics and proselytes of the • 
Portuo-uese. They are so much attached to this religion that nothing will induce 
them to give it up. Their superstitions outdo even those of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards. 

‘ Thev had foi-merly a Bishop of their own, who had his cathedi-al in the town of 
Cochin, just as the St. Thomas’ Christians had their Bishop before in Cranganore. 

When the Company took this town, these people were accepted as subjects and 
burghers of the Company and allowed the free exercise of their religion. 

At present they are placed tmder a Captain, two Lieutenants and four Ensigns 
and other subordinate officers. They number altogether about 4=30 men. During 
mv tenure of office I have given them a month’s military training annually to teach 
them the use of the musket. But if in an emergency they had to be sent to the 
front, I believe it would be a long business to get them together, and I would not 
dare to reckon in such case on more than the smaller half at the most. 
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For tlio iiuiiority of tliein live ppattored over tlic o.oiintiy, mid in order to bo out 
of danger would toko to flieir hools ns soon ns tliey heard of the einnllcst rupture or 
tlic approach of an enemy. 'J’liey are n ridijuilous lot, on tho ouo Imud full of 
Fortugucpo pride, but on the other hand in’ tiiuo of danger they would, like tho 
meanest Mnlnbari, jmt up with privations in Hold or forest only not; to expose 
themselves to danger, I know from experience how mueh trouble I hud in the 
beginning to get them annually through a course of inst motion,* 


* Mcrh* i« l-.i'rv idt rtiiit; Ip n ri’.iri'n Invy o{ vlio h-pm pul Uiroitf’h n cowM of drill once u yo'ir, not to 

• tl.p wl;o ii-frii:;.'.! fur Ui" pirtgon-. ».iil l.iintnl pitl of ‘.In' rnpOnr mililnry forcot. In 1780 tlio lop,i58 

'ViAtP pnly llo. of PJ prWtifr'' (MS. Xo, II.IC). 
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CHAPTER IX. 


JFOSEI&NBBS ON TSE COAST. 

The foreigners here consist of Protestant Christians, Jews, i!lIoors and also- 
Heathens. 

J . — Protestant Ghrisiians. 

The Protestants came to this Coast with the conquest of Cochin, and since that, 
time a preacher has usually been stationed in this town. Remonstrants, Lutherans - 
and Mennonists attend this church and so join us in our worship. It is true this is 
because they have no churches of their own ; however there is something charming 
in this, since all are, as it were, united here. Much is due to our Preacher, Peter 
Cornelisz, who refrains as far as possible from bringing before the congregation the • 
differences between the sects, but only makes mention of them when necessary. 
When he has to speak about them, he does not attack the other sects, still less speak 
of them contemptuously, but treats the point 'in a most friendly way with Christian 
forbearance, which, however, is not at all like indifference about the subject. For 
when his Reverence treats of dogmas and rejects opinions inconsistent with them, he- 
confines himself to the opinions in conflict with them, as opinions, and does not refer 
to the persons who hold them, with regard to whom he always expresses the wish 
that they may come to be at one with us in these respects. This is a procedure which 
is edifying and most Christian, and indeed some persons are thus attracted towards- 
our community, and the labour of his Reverence here is not altogether without - 
fruit, and, with regard to conversions, one may say we are as greatly blessed • as 
perhaps any place in India, in proportion to our size ; at any rate I have seen two 
Mennonists, one Syrian, one Roman. Catholic, three Jews, four Muhammadans and two 
Heathens came over to us, be baptised and partake of the Supper of the Lord, 
altogether thirteen persons, all full-grown, who had attained their full years of 
discretion. 

Recently the new-rhymed version of the psalms and the chanting of them .in 
semibreves and minims have been introduced, while on the other hand tho interment 
of corpses in the church and town has been stopped and two sepaiate burial-grounds 
outside the town have been brought into useJ Through this and other domestic 
precautions this town, which was formerly as a rule musty, dirty and T may say 
unhealthy is now everywhere clean, and enjoys a fresh atmosphere ; which is a 
matter to which attention should continue to be given. 

Besides a Preacher, there are here two readers or comforters of the sick, one 
sexton and one organist. The two last-named and the church have been maintained, 
since the year 1765 from the Deacons’ fund, which is, as far as I know, without 
example in India It is so arranged here for the sake of economy. 1 1 were, ho «-ever, 
to be wished that the church here as in other places should be maintained by the 
Pnmnnnv the more so as we have here only one single church in the midst of so many 
EoZrctoreto wWel. lie ecattered all roand like Tillages in the Netherlands, The 
fnrtrof Coilan and Cranganore'have not even a comforter, althougli I have taken care 
that services should be held there nevertheless. In this connection I refer to the 
tnat sei 22nd Auffust 1771, and I cannot refrain from remarking 

Safi have mm-e tku once heoi-d the Roman Catholics speak contemptuously about 
luat i jjt V toveicrners who continually depart from and arrive here, 

Sa“cs‘'‘*rp InL a.all that it\vonh not OTon ha sullicicnMo 

™,Sthe orphanage and tho outdoor poor. if an oxtraorninarj- incco of pnorositj- 
^SHot oocainally shown to 11.0 poor ; on winoh. however, wo cannot roly, as snoh 
windfalls can only be temporary and accidental.- 

The church ccnncil of this town, consists of a political comimssicncr-whc is 
always the second or second person hoP-tl.c Froachcr, two elders and font deacons. 

.M ™ ■ 

iniiy bo road in Mr. J. J. 
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As I hdve given a list of the Eoinan clergy I shall also insert here a list of the 
Preachers of our reformed community, who have been here from the beginning till 
the present day ; the more so because in examining the church records here, I have- 
discovered that M 3 ’’nheer Valentijn ^ has made many mistakes in his list of the Cochin 
preachers, and was perhaps not well informed about them, 

The Rev. Anthon)’’ Scherius, who probably accompanied Admiral Eijklof van 
Goens, preached his first sermon in Cochin, after the capture of the town on the 8th 
January 1663. On the 23rd of the same month and on the 2Lst March, a solemm 
thanksgiving was held for the happy conquest of this town, while on the 15th April 
Holy Communion was celebrated for the first lime. On the 8th January 1664, his 
Reverence again preached a solemn thanksgiving sermon on the conquest of this 
town, which custom is kept up annually to this da 3 ^ In February he left for Galle. 

The Kev. Henry Wallins came in November 1663 from Colombo, and died here 
in Jul 3 ’' 1665. 

The Rev. Philip Baldaeus "arrived here on the 28th January 1664, and must have 
• left again sbortl 3 ' afterivards, for nothing more is recorded about his Reverence. 

The Revs. Jacobus Maxwez^ and Bartholomew Heijnen arrived here in November 
1064 from Batavia for the service of the churches in Ce 3 'lon, and left here for Oe 3 don 
in January 1665. 

The Rev. Balthazar Ohio de Meter arrived here from Ceylon in February 1665, 
hut his Reverence died hero the following March. 

The Rev. Mark Mazius came here from Ceylon in the year 1666, hut was sent 
to Batavia under suspension in April 1676. 

The Rev. John Casearius * came here from Ceylon in February 1669, and left 
again probably in the beginning of 1677, for his last signature is found in the- 
church register of Cochin under the 25th December 1676. 

The Rev. Rudolph Meerlaud came here from Batavia in December 1676 and left 
for Ceylon in February 1692. 

The Rev. Gerard D’Oude came here from Ceylon in the month of Februar}r 
1692, but having been appointed as Rector of the seminary , there, left in the month 
of March 1700. 

The Rev. Gosuinus Hupperts came here from Batavia in February A.D. 1700 
and must have left again in April 1705, for his last signature is found in the church 
register of Cochin under the 30 th March 1705. 

The Rev. Philip Goo ting arrived herein the 3 ''ear 1705, and departed in February 
1717. 

The Rev. Cornelius Peter Shrevelius came here in January 1717, died in May 
of the same year. 

The Rev. Jacobus Canter Visscher ® came here in December 171 7, and left for 
Batavia in December 1723. 

The Rev. Peter Paul Tan Breen came here in November 1723, and left for 
Batavia in November 1726. 


1 t'be Ee-7. J^ratifois Valentijn, Hmselt a Preacher in the Compan/s eervice, anther of the t^eU-knnw,< 

Oad en Nieuwe Oost-Indie (1724-6). onowu wort 

= Fhilip Baeldc or BaUaeus -was horn at Uelft in 1632, and came out to the East in 1655. He went Home in ifirK 
and wrote a hook ahont Ceylon, Italahar and Coromandel which appeared in 1672, Jnst after his de.ath. He was a 7 o-,lnn 
person who learnt Portuguese and the elements of Tamil in order to re-conrert Portuguese converts to 
He failed utterly with the ParaTas of Tntioorin in 1668, hut wae more snccessfnl at Jaffna (1668 — 1665) where to ?’ 
baptised 12,387 persons by 1663. Jaffna had been Christianised with their cnsfoman-thoroaghness in this msft?, i,t 
Portuguese. Of a populatron of 300,000 more than half were Christians. Baldaeus' stay & MMarnpT^tolIro 
been a more visit. (Facts from Baldaeus’ hook and a study by P. J. Vetb, 1867.) ^ appears to have 

3 Ifaxtoez. So spelt in the manusoript, hut probably a mistake for Jfaiwel': ef. Batavia Dio - i /-nr 
where the Rev. Maxwel ls reported to have translated an intercepted English letierlor T^n Coens ^ 

^ Oasectrius^ one of the Pr^achere of Van Rheedo’s time, assisted hioa with the ffttrius n. 

Latin text of the earlier volumes. In his preface to the third Tolomc of the fforius Vm Bhcedolhsr* 
man of deep knowledge m almost every branch of science, hotanvaione eiceoted” Hia T 

lack of Botany Nicholas Jaoqitin called a now genus of plants di«cavered in^ ^ is fair. In spito of to 
Batavia Biary. 1677 , page 222, it appears that ontbelStbJdv 1677 

■was given permiesioti to go home. S’rom complimentary versus dated arrived at Bafana ilJsnd 

volume of the Mortus, it appears that he died at Batavia *" ^ehruary 16/8 and prefixed to the secopo 


in 1743 


e oi 1,110 jxHruts, lu up^cuib inai ne uiea at Batavia tzipev-'"- 

49 
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The Rev. Walerius Nicolai came here in the month of November 1726, and died 
in April 1736, 

The Rev. John Philip Wetzeliiis, Preacher at Colombo, came here in March 

1738, in order to conduct holy ministrations, and left again for his station in the 
■month of April of the same' year. 

The Rev. G-odfred John Weijerman arrived here from Gale on the '22nd January 

1739, and died three months after. 

The Rev. John Scherius came here from Batavia in January 17 40, and died in 
August 1746. 

The Rev. Mathew Wermelskircher, Preacher at Colombo, came on the applica- 
tion of the administration here in February 1747, and having conducted holy minis- 
trations, sailed again for Colombo, In the month of March 1748, his Reverence came 
here for the second time, and left again shortly after. In the month of March 1749 
his Reverence arrived here for the third time, and returned to Colombo again after a 
short stay. 

The Rev, Herman Griesen was ordered from Batavia to Malabar in the year 
1750, and left for here that same year by the vessel “ Patmos ”, which was lost on 
the way with every soul on board. 

The Rev. Charles Sezilles came here from Batavia in March 1752, and left for 
Jaffnapatnam in the beginning of the year 1761. 

The Rev, Peter Cornelisz came here on the 3rd January 1761 and is still our 
minister.^ 

The Rev. Bastian Jansz arrived here in April 1763, in order to learn the 
Portuguese language, but has since been appointed to minister to the Portuguese 
Homniunity at Batavia, for which place he departed in February 1764. 


II. — The Jews. 

The Jews are of all the foreigners the most ancient inhabitants. Their origin 
rand the time of their arrival here are buried in obscurity. At any rate no records of 
anv value nor documents have yet been found among them, which give authentae 
information regarding their arrival and history on this coast, and remove all doubts. 

It is possible that the first batch of Jews came here with the fleet of Solomon, a 
statement which is aeoepted by II. Basnagc [Basnage, Histoire des Jmfs 170S], or 
on lie occasion of the leading into captivity of the ten tnbes to Assyria by Sa ma- 

nasser or on that of the Babylonian captivity of the two tribes under Nabuehad- 
« i Mr Hamilton will have it. There are however not the smallest proofs to 
eiv^these guesses any verisimilitude. On the contrarJ^ according to the general 

SitSS of the Malabar Jews, about 1,000 people arrived in these regions a few 
traditions 01 1 ^ temple at Jerusalem. Thus if this account 

years after the destruction years after the birth of Christ, when Jeru- 

is accepted, it + 1,0 uTinds of Titus ■Vesoasian, or in the year 136, when the 

.Salem suffered ^ , demolished by order of the Emperor Aelius Hadrian, after 

said town was completely demolished l^y town called Aeha 

a rising of the Jews agamst distance of which town the 

Capitolina was built on the s i nT,nroach It is also known that after the 

Jews were ° oimrthlown and the Levitie worship destroyed this 

Commonwealth of the Jews was numbers in Asia 

people was scattered Tartary and in China ; and even in the territoiy 

Minor, in Arabia, Persia, in Gieat ‘ th of Bombay, there dwell black 

ofRajapnr [near Goa], ^eme miles to the 7^ also the Sabbath, 

men, 'who call themselves Israeli es have been found 

but no other Jewish customs or aw^ I that ^0 7cum^^^.^_ 

— ^ ~ 77 i nZTtApTi 1)V tho EncliBh in 1795. Tbo lastentiy in 

. The Kov. n.' Cornolisa romainod at Oooti'n Sow^or 1802 (IVhitohouEe, p. 37). 

his band in tho Chnrch Baptism register is under date 18th NoTembor t 
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This patent was usually in the keeping of the successive elders of the people, or 
•■to he precise their Mudaliars [Tamil Madali first man, headman]. They kept it in 
-a box in which the gold and silver ornaments of the synagogue were also preserved. 
This box was in its turn kept in a pandal [Mai., Tam", shed], viz., a kind of strong 
-depository, something like a warehouse, in which the most valuable goods of the 
inerohants are secured. In such a pandal was this patent deposited when in the 
_year 1741 it came into the hands of the merchant Ezechiel Eabbi, who was at that 
time the first and most considerable of the Jews. He at once took steps to have the 
patent translated into the ordinary Malabar language by native scholars ; it was 
then translated from this language into Dutch. 'And this is no doubt how 
M. Lacrose, having heard a garbled story, has recorded that the supposed patent of 
the St. Thomas’ Christians was kept for some time in a warehouse and then got lost 
:as has been mentioned by me in its place when dealing with that subject. 

These copper-plates are pierced without any injury being done to the writing, 
dike the olas [palm-leaves] of the Malabaris, in order to be tied together with a 
string. They are written in engraved characters, which are still to this day found 
in the three different dialects of the Malabar language, viz., the Tuling, Sanscrit 
and Tamil languages. 

Scholars do not doubt the antiquit)'- and authenticity of this memorial, but the 
-several translations thereof, which differ widely from one another, seem to prove 
■ithat it-is now difiicult to explain this old document.^ 


' The ooppet-platee exist. The insoription is the Vatteliiltn or old Tamil oharaoter with a few Grantha letters in 
Sanscrit words. Jinny attempts have been nuido sinoo Moens' time to translate them. l)r. Burnell, fi llowing Dr. H. 
Gundert (Madras Journal of Literature and Science, XIII, 1) and .Mr. Ellis (Ih. XIII, 2) gave the following translation 
iiuthe Indian .Antiquary, lit, 1874, page 334 ; — 

Svatii Sri — The king of kings has ordered ( Ihis is) the aot of graoo ordered by His Majesty Sri Parkaran Iravi 
Vanmar (Bhaskara-Bavi Varma] wielding the sceptre and reigning in a hundred thousand places, (tx) the year [which 

■ is) the opposite to the second year, the thirty-sixth year, (on) the day he designed to abide in Mnyirikkodn. We have 
given to Isuppu Irahhan [Xasuf Kabhan) Ansavnnnam (as aprtncipalHy), and seventy-two proprietary rights (appertain- 
ing to the dignity of a fitiial lord) also triijuta by reverence (? I and offerings, and tbe profits of Ansnvannam, and day- 
lamps, and broad garments (as opposed to the custom of Malabar), and palankins, and umbrellas, and large drums, and 
trampeis, and small drums and garlands, and garlands aoross streets, etc., and the like, and seventy-two free bouses. 
Moreover, we have granted by this document on copper that ho shall not pay tbe taxes paid by the houses of the city 
into the royal treasury, and the (aiow-sffW) piivilegea to hold (them). To Isiippn Irahhan, prince of Ansuvannam, 

-and to his descendants, his sons and dsughters, and to his nephews, and to itbo nephews) of bis daughters in natural 
• succession, Ansuvannam (is) an heredi'ary estate, as long as the world and moon exist. Bri. The charter is witnessed 
by various local chiefs. 

I'he following is by Dr. G. Opport, 1897 (quoted by Thurston as from Weber : Die Jiidischen Colonien in Indien. 
'Kohut Memorial volume) : — 

“ Hail and happiness ! The king of kings, Hie Holiness Sri Bhaskara Kavi Vanna, who wields the sceptre in 
many hundred thousand places, has made this decree on the day that he was pleased to dwell in Muyiiikkodu in the 
•thirty-sixth j eiir of his reign. We have granted unto Joseph Eahban Anjavannan the [dignity of] Prince, with all the 
seventy-two righte of ownership. He shall [enjoy) the revenues from female elephants and riding animals, and the 
income of Anjavannan. Ho is entitled to -be honoured by lamps by day, and to use broad oloth and sedan ohair-s, and 
the uiuhiellii arid the diuins of the north and tiumpels, and little drmtiB, and gates, ana garlands over ihe street and 
wreaths, and s> on. We have granted unto him the land tax and weight tax. Moreover, we have by thesu copper 
tablets sanotioned that, when the houses of the city have to pay taxes to the palace, he need not pay, and he shall enjoy 
other privileges like nnto these. To Joseph Rahhan, the prince of Anjavannan, and to his descendants, and to his sons 
and daughters, and to the nephews and sons-in-law of his daughters, in natural succeesion, so long as the world and moon 
-exist, .Anjuvinnan shall he his heredit iry possession.’' 

These two translations assume that Anjuvannan is a principality Anjnvannan, ae also Manigramam which is gran' ed 
lin the one-plate Syrian doooment, is mentioned in a poem called Payyanur P.attola, which is perhaps the oldest extent 
Malayalam composition. Ur. Gundert’a abstract of this poem will he found printed in Appendix XXI to Logan’s 
Malabar. Mr. V enkayya oons'ders that the coni ext in which the two words occur in this poem implies that Anjuvaniian 
and Manigramnm were tradin.- eoiporations like the Valanjeyar (Epigraphia Indica, IV, 293) Dr. HuHrsch says of 
Anjnvannan. “The word means the fivn ojstes and may have been the deaignation of that quarter of Cranganoie in 
which the five classes of arti-ans resided’’ (Kpigrapbia Indica, HI, 67). Dr Hnltzsoh’s translation (1894-95 ) is as 
■follows; — , 

-“ Hail ! .ProSj-erity ! Gift was graoioualy made by him who had assumed the title of king of kings, His Majesty 
'the King, the glorious Bhaskara Ravivarman, in the time during which he was wielding the sceptre and ruling over 
many hendred thousands of places in the 36th year after the second year on the day on which he was pleased to stay at 
Muyirikkodu. We have given to Issuppu Ira-.>pan Anjnvannan together with the 72 proprietary rights, viz., the toll on 
“female elephants and riding-animals, the revenue of Anjavannan, a lamp in day-time, a cloth spread, a palanquin, 
-a parasol, a Vadnga (Telngu ?) drum, a large trumpet, a gateway, an arch, a canopy of an arch, a garland, and so forth. 
We have remitted tolls and the tax on iialanoes. Moreover we have granted with copper-leaves that he need not pay (the 
- dues) which the inhabitants of the city pay to the royal palace and that (he) may enjoy the benefits which (they) enjoy'. 
To Isuppn Irappan of Anjuvannun, to the male children and to the female children born of him, to his nephews, and to 
the sons-in-law who have married this) daughters, .Anjavannan an hereditary estate f'lr as long as the world and the moon 

■ shall exist. Hail I Thus do I know Govardbann Jlavtanda of Venadu. Thus do I know, Kodai Srikanthan of Venapail- 
“nadu. Thus do f know Manavepala-Manavyati of Erlanadu. Thus do I know, Iryiram Sattan of Valluvanadu. Thus 

do I know, Kodai Ravi of Nedumpuraiyurnadu. Thus do 1 know, Murklam Sattan, who holds the office of eub- 
oommander of the forces. Tb e writing of the Under Secretary 7 an-Talaiseri-Gandun-Kunrappolam.’’ 

The above appears on page 69 of Epigraphia Indioa, volume III. Venad is Tamil for Tranvaneore, Emad is the 
Zumorin’s country and Valluvanad is a well known principality which still existed in the 18th century and is 
-mentioned by Stein Van Gollenesse on page 65 above. Dr. Hultzsoh identifies Ifeduuipnraiyurunada with Palghat. 

The date of the grant is probably not earlier than the 11th century — see note below. Rao Bahadur K. Ven- 
kayya’s translation of the somewhat similar Syrian grant (single copper-plate) of Alanigramam which he places in 
■'the 14th century, is as follows (Epigraphia Indica, IV , 296) „ 

“ Hail '. Prosperity ! Adoration' to the groat Ganapati. On tho day of Kohini, a Saturday after the expiration of 
'the 2lEt of the Solar month Mina, Jupiter in Makara, while tho glorious -Vira-Raghava Chakravartin (of the race), that 
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The following translation is by the above-mentioned Jewish merchant Ezcchieh 
Rabbi, who was a diligent student of jill that related to his nation, .^fter it I 
will give another translation, which I got througli .onr second interpreter Barend 
Deventer, from an old Malabar linguist, and lastly I will add yet a third version, 
which I obtained through our first interpreter, Simon van Tongeren, -^rith the helm 
of a heathen scholar of Calicut, in order thus not to set up the Jews as judges in their 
ouTi affaii-s, and to place the reader in a position to form his own judgment in this, 
debatable matter. ^ 

The first translation runs thus : — 

With God^s help, who created the world and appoints the kings, and whom I 
honour, I, Eiuvi Yanvara, Emperor of Malabar, in the 36th year of our happv 
reign, at the court of iloydiricotla alia^ Crangatiore, grant this "act of privilof-cs to 
the Jew Isup Eabaan, viz., that he may make use of tlie five colouns, .•spread his 
religion among the five castes or races, fire salutes at all solemnities, ride on elepJiants 
and horses, hold processious, make use of cries of honour and in the daytime of 
torches, all kinds of musical instruments, as also a big drum ; walk on roads spread 
with white linen, hold bouts with sticks and sit under a curtain of state. The.sc- 
privileges we give to Isup Rabaau, and lo the 72 Joudsb households, provided that 
the rest of his nation must obey his orders, and those of his dcscendauts, as long as 
the sun shall shine on the earth This charter is granted in the presence of the kings 
of Travaucorc, Tenkenkore, Baddekenkore. (Jalicoilan, Aringoto, Sammorin,. 
Palcatchery and Collastry ; written by the Secretary Caloinhi Kclapcn in the vear 
3*18], Kaliyogam k” 

The second tran.slation differs in essential points from the first, and would deserve 
more attention, if impartial Malabaris could be fouud to testify to its orcdibility, but 
the trouble I have taken to find such persons has boon hitherto fniitioss. 

Tfio said translation runs as follows: — 

“ In the quiet and happy time of our reign, we, Eraud Wanwara, snoco.c.sor 
to the sceptres, which for many hundreds of lliousauds of yoar.s have reigned in justice- 
nud righteousness, the glorious footsteps of whom wo follow, now in the second year 
of onr reign, being the ;J6th year of our re.sidonco in the town of Moydiricotta, grant 
liercby on the good testimony obluinod of the great, experience of Jo.scph Rabann, to' 
the said person to wear long drcs.ses of five colour.-?, to use carriages with what 
appertains thereto and all sorts of fans denoting nobility. lie shall rank above tbo 
five clans, burn day -lamps, walk on spread-out linen, make use of palanquin?. J’nyeng - 
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sun-shados, largo bent trumpels, drums, staff and covered seats. We give him charge 
over the 72 families witli their temples, w'hich are found both here and elsewhere, and 
wc renounce our rights to all taxes and duties on both houses. Ho shall bo allowed to 
use house and hearth 'eveiwwhero. All these privileges and prerogatives explained in. 
this patent we grant to Joseph Rabaan, Head of the fum clans, and to his heirs, sons, 
daughters, his children's children, the sons-in-law married to the daughters together- 
with their descendants, as long as the .sun and moon shall shine, and we grant him 
also all power over the five clans us long as the names of their descendants endure.” 

“ Witnesses hereof are the Head of the country of Venaddo, named Comaraten 
Matandden, Rie Head of the country of Venaa-odea, named Codei Chericandan, the 
Head of the country of Erala, named Alana Bepalaman, the Head of the country 
Valauaddo, named Travavon Cheten, the Head of the country Nedduvalur, named 
Codei Tmvi besides the fir.st of the lessor rulers of territories of tbe part of Cusapaddy 
Pavagau, namely, the heir of Murkom Chaten, named Kelokandan ; written by the- 
Secretavy named Gunavendda Yanaseu Hair ICisappa Kclapa, signed by the 
Emperor.” 

Tbe third translation runs as follows : — 

‘‘ In the name of the Host High God, who created the whole world after His 
own pleasure' and inaintaias justice and righteousness, I, Evvij Barmen, raise my 
hands, and thauk His Hajesty for His grace and blessing bestowed on my reign and 
towns. In the .S6th year of my reign in Cranganore in the fortress of Murieotta, I 
have gi-anted for good reasons to my minister Joseph Rabaan the following privileges 
to wear five coloured cloths, long drosses and hang on the shoulders certain cloths,, 
to raise a cheer together, to make use of drums and tambourines, burn lights 
during the day, spread cloths on the roads, use palanquins, parasols and trumpets, 
tnimpet torches, burning torches, sit under a throne and act as head of all the other 
Jews mimhering seventy -two houses, who will have to pay him the tolls and taxes of the 
country, no matter in what part of the country they are living. These privileges 
I gave to Joseph Rabaan and his descendants, be they males or females, as long as 
any one of them is in the world, and tbe sun and moon shine on the earth, wherefore 
I have had the same engraved on a copper-plate, as an everlasting remembrance.” 

“Witnesses the kings of Travancore, Berkeukore, Zammorin, Arangolla, 

“ Palcateherry, Collastry and Corambenaddo ; uHtteu by the Secretary Kallappen.” 

“ The aforesaid copper-plate is wi’itten in the old broken Northern Tamil 
“ language, but with different kinds of characters, vis., Sanskrit and Tamil, and is. 

“ now read and translated by a heathen scholar named Callutil Atsja, who was born in 
“ Calicut and who fled from that place with the war, and at piesent lives in thu 
“ highlands.” 

When these tlu-ee translations are compared -n’ith one another, it will be observed 
at once that in tbe first these privileges are granted to the Jew Joseph Rabaan and to- 
tbe 72 Jewish families, whereas in the second no trace will be found of the word 
“ Jew ” ; in the third Joseph Rabaan is not called a Jew but the minister of the king,, 
although he may be taken for a Jew from what follows in the translation ; for he is 
there appointed as head of all the other Jews to the number of 72 houses. It is also 
certain that the name Rabaan is not exclusively Jewish. Eurther, the first and last 
translations grant the privileges not only to Joseph Rabaan, but also to tbe 72 Jewish 
families, while according to the second translation in the same are given only to 
Joseph Rabaan, his family and offspring. Nor does the second translation know any- 
thing of the privilege granted and the permission to spread the Jewish religion 
amongst the five castes. Thus it is obvious that these three translations do not 
agree, but tbat the first and third agree more with each other than with the second ;. 
that for this reason the first and last deserve rather more credit than the second, 
which stands alone ; but that even so we have not got real proof from the plates of’ 
what the plates should prove, and as I am not acquainted with the Malabar language, 

I prefer to suspend judgment, since I have been unable hitherto to find either among 
the Malabaris or Oanarese, among the learned priests and natives, anyone who had 
sufficient knowledge to translate this old -writing for the fourth time, though I sent a. 
oopy of the inscription to the north and south of Cochin to have it deciphered. 
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The witnesses present at the granting of the patent also differ. The first and 
■third translations however seem to agree in this point also more with each other than 
ndth the second. The discrepancy of the second translation lies in this : that, in it, 
the personal names of the witnesses are not given, but only the offices or dignities 
they held at the time ; the mistake in the first and third translations consists herein : 
that the witnesses are called kings, and that of certain places by names by which 
these places were called some time after when circumstances had changed and by 
which they are now known. The second translation however calls them merely 
“Heads ” of the countries as they were called at the time of the Emperor, when these 
“ Heads ” were no kings yet ; for these “ fieads ” bore the title of kings and princes 
only after the well-known division of the Malabar Empire into four chief kingdoms, 
and several smaller kingdoms and principalities. The head of the country of Cochin, 
however, is not mentioned by that name in the first and third translations, although 
the kingdom of Cochin is really one of the four chief kingdoms of 'Malabar. This 
elucidation I here add in order that one should not wonder, when reading this patent, 
at inferior heads of countries and districts of the Malabar Empire being called kings. 
The empire being at that time not yet divided, they were as yet no kings : so that 
this seems to have been a liberty which the translators of the first and third transla- 
tions took, and which is shown up by the second translation.^ 


The other passages of this charter, especially the authority over the five castes, 
must he explained from the antiquities, customs and habits of the people of Malabar, 
and need not he remarked on here. . Whether this charter was really granted to the 
Jews or not, it is certain that at no time has a Jew had extensive authority over his 
co-religionists, and still less over the so-called five castes. Moreover the possessions 
of the J'ews have never been free from taxes, though the kings to whom they were 
subiect generaUy appointed heads of the Jews from among men of their own nationality 
under the name of Modiliars (Mudaliars), who had no other authority than to dispose 
of small civil disputes and to impose small fines. 


There is however a peculiarity which deserves to be mentioned here, namely, 
•that although some privileges are granted in this patent which have also been given 
to other people no one else has ever been permitted to fire three salutes at the break 
of day or on tbe marriage days of any one, wbo entered upon the marriage state, 
without a previous request and a special permission ; this being a privilege which, to 
the present day, the kings of Cochin reserve to themselves, tyet even now it is 
allowed to the Jews as a permanent privilege and without previous application ; and 
it is well known that the native princes do not lightly allow others to share in 
T j which they reserve for themselves ; so that if tbe Jews bad 

™'^Tttdtbis privilege to themselves without high authority, the kings of Cocbiu 
would put a stop to tbe use of it by this nation, whose quarter or settlement adjoins 
the Cochin palace ; but as things are they dare not. 

Tto P— lire r" 

tSilStons ““de by the Malabar Emperors are held in the highest respect by 

the xMalabar. princes to this day. 

believed that tbe Jews here possessed m earlier tunes the 


It was formerly own king, ^ but not the least trace of this 

kingdom 01 ^ the republic of the Jews came to ati end, and tlio 

is to he found. In truth, since me lep evidence to show that 


is to he found, in tru , - _ evidence to show that 

r 'rarereS iSy” may ’bare mod... Being formerly very 


they ever got it again, hov ever ^^gy possibly have tried to get 

influential in the hmgdom rather helievo that the supposition that they 

possession ot this has no other foundation than sotoolhing 

Lee posocssod tSrSSie ot the St. Thou, .s'- Christians, na.uely, 


. — — ~ <jriirlr.«l Emperor of .Malaltar who dirnif-d hii* omjiinj 

• ,o\oorhinKdZ"!Vrav^c^ro!'c<!^hrn.’bai;c«r|nd'c^l«l^^ 
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]ust ns nuotlior nnccdoto rcgnrtling llio privileges of the Jews has been mixed up with 
a supposed privilege of the St. Thomas’ Christians, as pointed out above in the 
chapter about the St. Thomas’ Christians. 

The Jews on this coast must bo distinguisiicd into White and Black Jews. 
Among the first must be counted a few foreigners from Europe, from the Turkish 
Asiatic provinoes, from Arabia and Persia, who have become related to the original 
Jewish inhabitants by marriage; .so the well-known familj’^ of tbe late Company’s 
mercha-nt, Iv/.eehicl Habbi, descemls from the Jew Kzechiol liabbi, who arrived here 
from Haleb in Syria in the year 1G46. But as to the Black Jews, whose colour is 
:ahuostthe same as that of the Malabar lower casto.s, they can only have originated 
from the associates of the Jews, taken by them both from the free people of Malabar 
and from their freed slaves. However it can no M'ay be denied that many originated 
from admixture with the natives, although the colour of the child of a white father 
■and a black Malabar mother dilTers considerably oven after many generations from 
that of real Black Indians. The number of the Black Jews is also much larger than 
that of the White.’ 

When the first Jews arrived here, they settled down at Crauganore, Palur, 
Maday and Paluttu but specially at Cranganore, t he residence of the Malabar chief 
princes. This town was formerly called iMoydiricotta, also Mahodero Pattanam and 
'Chingali. They always found protcetioii under the Malabar kings, and comfortable 
means of subsistence, till the arrival of the Portuguese on this coast. 

This nation was no friend of the Jews and compelled mauy of them by 
contemptuous treatment and arbitrar}' taxes, but specially by their rtdigious 
intolerance, to leave Crauganore, and to beseech the protection of the king of Cochin. 
This king granted to them a piece of ground at Cochin de Sima [Hortli Cochin], 
next or near his own palace, whore they built their synagogues and houses, and live 
'to the present day, as iilso a special burial-ground, a little outside tlieir quarter. 

But here, too, they were so much restricted in their trade and oppressed by the 
JPortuguese of Cochin that most of the families, until the end of the year 1663, lived 
■in straitened circumstances. 

This is the lime of the arrival of the Dutch on tins coast. 

When Mynheer van Goons was besieging Cochin, the Jews wore very prompt 
■in furnishing troops of the Dutch Company with victuals, aud all other assistance, 
■hoping that they would enjoy under this Company the greatest civil and religious 
Jiberty. But when our troops wore compelled, before the end of the good monsoon, 
Mo leave this coast without having been able to lake Cochin, the Portuguese did not 
fail to make the Jews feel the terrible consequences of their revenge. For no sooner 
.had the Dutch retreated than a detachment of soldiers was sent to the Jewish quarter, 
:and pillaged it and set it on fire. The inhabitants then fled to the highlands, and - 
only returned after Cochin was taken by the Dutch. 

The Jews, who still assert that the Malabar Israelites had had an old copy of 
the Sei)her Thora [Books of the Law], siy that this copy and all other documents 
got lost on the occasion when the Portuguese destroyed' the Jewish quarter, but 'udth 
little verisimilitude, for when they found time, according to their own account to 
■save their valuables and take them with them to the mountains, they would not have 
failed to secure these documents also, which were to them of inestimable value 
Moreover it is related that they had so much respect and care for the new copy of 
the Pentateuch, which at the time was in their synagogue, that they oven secured 
this copy, and took it along and brought it back rejoicing, as of old the ark of the 
•covenant. 

In the said Jewish quarter, next to the palace of the king of Cochin at Cochin 
■de Sima, there are four synagogues, afar,, one for the White Jews, and the other three 
for the Black Jews. 

The latter have readers of their own tribe, who hold the services but when a 
White Babbi comes to their synagogue, the honour of conducting the service must 
T)e given to him. 


^ Ihemmters according to llie latt Censaa (IPW) are : Wlma 160 ; Black dowa, 957. 
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and there is nothing to show that there was ever a copy here of anv enncsj/ior n’ 
antiquity of a part or of the whole of the Old Testament.^^ ^ considerable 

The lews here have never had printing presses, bnt the Hebrew Bible editions 
of the Jewish book-sellers Athias and Proops are most valued and used. 

We have, therefore, no hope of finding material in these plaees, which could 
throw hght on he Hebrew Text of the Bible. It must also be acknowledged that 
the original Malabar Jews in general are ignorant and careless in matters of feli^of 
They know neither the Talmud, nor the Habala, nor the books of the Masoreths^nd 
so may be classed under the Haraun, or Karaites, like most of the Asiatic Jews.’ 

The Jewish nation has settled chiefly in seven places in this country In the 
Jewish quarters next to the palace of the King of Cochin live about J 50 families 
At Anjeeaimal [Ernaculam] they possess a little over 100 houses and tivo s^mago-ues 
At Paru [Parur] are nearly 100 houses and one synagogue; at Chenotta rChenna- 
inangalam] 50 families and one synagogue On the island of Territur, belonging to- 
the family of the well-known Ezeehiel Eabbi, live ten families and there is also a 
synagogue there. At Muton [Madatankil] there are about twelve families and one- 
synagogue. 


Most of these Jews trade, more or less, and live by that. Among the wealth- 
iest and most distinguished merchants, the family of Ezeehiel fiabbi may be specially 
mentioned. One does not notice in these Jews that acuteness, activity and stiR less 
that cheating, which is usually ascribed to the Jews of our times. On the contrary 
I have usually found thetu to be honest men who would feel ashamed to cheat a 
Christian, a heathen or a Moor purposely. It may also be said of them that they- 
are not by far so dirfy and slovenly as also are, by common imputation, the Jews of 
our day; who, generally speaking, are not only attended by the vermin, which is- 
the usual company of beggars, but are most unclean in their houses and their bodies 
and clothes, while some even have an unpleasant smell ; and although it may happen 
that some of the richest, who associate with distinguished people, are cleaner than 
the common Jews, yet there are always to be found some in whom the Jew is- 
prominent. But the Jews here, without distinction down to the lowest and poorest 
are as clean in their houses and their bodies, their fable and their bed, as we * so- 
that you could hardly tell that they are Jews or Jewesses, if they Avere not recog- 
nizable through being distinguished from other nations by a peculiar sort of dress - 
and physical peculiarities. 

The majority of the Black Jews apply themselves to agriculture and cattle- 
rearing as also to selling and -buying victuals, e.speciallj butter and poultry. They 
are treated by the White Jetvs with coldness and contempt, because, being stronger- 
numerically than the Whites, they, according to tradition, rose more than once against 
them in former times aud even had the boldness to use so much, violence that the - 
ruler of the country had to interpose his authority and protect the Whites. 


As far as I liaAm been able to discoA'er these differences were usually caused by 
the Black Jews constantly pressing for special equality with the White Jews. The 
latter would not allow this, because tney did not look upon the Black Jews as origi- 
nal Jews, but considered the majority of them to be either the issue of their released 
slaves or of natives of Malabar, who had been made proselytes. Jt is related that 
the Black Jews alwavs wanted to mi-x with the bites by intermarrying ; also that 
instead of behaving' humbly towards the Whites, they laid themselves out to be- 
discourteous in greetings and salutations in the street; also that they uero so bold 
as to take the first places in the synagogues, at public meetings, and on other occa- 
sions ■ so that they always aimed, if not at superiority, at least at equality, a charac- 
teristic which as a rule (/our ^ages, ,861-364: of the IIS. are here, vmsing). 
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HI. — The Moors [Muliammedans) . 

■ The Moors too have been settled here a long time ; at any rate it is known that 
the Arabs began to come here for trade, and to spread the Mohammedan religion in 
India, so far back as the eighth century, and that the Portuguese, when they arrived 
on this coast in the year 1498, found many Muhammedan temples, I have taken 
the trouble to find out from old Malabar traditions, as far as possible, the first traces 
and some particulars of the Malabar Moors or Muhammedaus, in so far as they 
differ from others ; but I could discover nothing much about them. 

It is, however, an old tradition among the Malabar Moors that the last of the 
Malabar Emperors, the famous Cherumperumal had so great a respect for the 
Muhammedau religion that he not only is supposed to have embraced it and tried 
to spread it among his subjects, but even went in the eighth century to Mecca in 
order to end his days there, and from there sent letters to the Malabar rulers re- 
quiring them to favour tbe Muhammedau priests in everything. 

Since tbe last Cherumperumal lived about the year 800, this tradition might be 
well founded, at least so far as the date is concerned. One might also accept the 
later tradition which the Malabar Muhammedaus generally hold, that about the 
year GOO a Muhammedau merchant named Malek Medina arrived on this coast from 
Mecca accompanied some priests of his religion, and settled down in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mangalore, and that he was the first to make known his religion in 
India, and that no obstacles were thrown in bis way by the Emperor- of that dav but 
that on the contrary he eojo3''ed many favours and kindnesses, and that his descend- 
ants also were treated with favour by the succeeding emperors. 

However I must remark here that all the Malabar heathens flatly denv the 
journey of Cherumperumal to Mecca, and maintain on the contrary that he died a 
heathen in a religious and solitary state of life in the famous pagoda of Cranganore. 
Yet they do not deny that Cherumperumal was ever unfavourable to the spread and 
propagation of the Muhammedau religion and so it is probable that this last 
Cherumperumal, who did manj* works of charity and showed favour to many, also 
favoured the Muhammedaus to a greater extent than his predecessors and openly 
allowed them to propagate their religion on this coast, and that they obtained leave 
to settle down and to practise their religion first from the former emperors and 
afterwards, particularly, from the above-mentioned last emperor. Since that time 
they have multiplied and increased so much in number that at present there is hardly 
a place in the whole of Malabar in which Moors are not found, especially along the 
sea coast, and generally engaged in trade. But the greatest number of Moors are 
found in the kingdom of the Zamorin, where they swarm, and where they have 
generally had a finger in the Government, as the Portuguese soon found when they 
first came to Calicut, and not being able for this reason to establish themselves, 
sought out the king of Coehin. 

The Muhammedaus of Hindustan are divided into four sects, which are called 
Saphy [Shafites], Anaphy [Hanafites], Malek [Malekites] and Amlieli [HanbalitesJ 
of which the two first are chiefly to be found on this coast. These secte are called 
thus after the names of four teachers, who are supposed to have preached the 
Muhammedau religion in Hindustan. 

The difference between the two first sects consists only in the manner of folding 
their hands when they are praying. The Saphies place their folded hands on the 
upper par^ and the Anaphi on the lower part of the stomach. 

The Saphies are again divided into five classes and are the following ; — 

1. Nalilonnu, or of four, one. 

2. Naalpodilannu, or of forty, one. 

3. Mupattu oinhodu, or the thirty-ninth. 

4. Munuru, or the three hundredth. 

5. Onnnkorre ayrom, or one less than a thousand. 

This distinction concerns more the civil rank in society than religion. 

It is obvious that tb’s distinction is derived from the castes or elans of the 
Indians, who are so much attached to these prejudices that they cannot part with 
them entirely even when they change their religion. 
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fourth or last kind of foreigners here, ws., the heathens, are sub-divided into 
isorthern and bonthern, or those who have come fi-om the north and those who have 
come from the south. 

i 

Those, who liave come from the north, are divided into four elans, m. Pandits 
^Tamil or Telugu Brahmins learned in some branch of Sanskrit learning'], Canarins 
IConkanisJ, Benyans [Banias] and Silversmiths. These four clans lived formerly in 
the north between Goa and Bombay, but each in a separate district. Having been 
expelled from there by the Moors or the Mogol’s people, they descended to Goa and 
came here first vdth the Portuguese and remained here afterwards. 

The Pandits say that the district, which they formerly inhabited in the north 
was called Garrad)*, and know nothing more of their origin and other particulars, 
than that they belong to a high caste but are few in number, and have been graduallv 
dwindling down for many years, so that there are now only 25 Pandits to be found 
in Malabar. They do not trade and practise no handicraft, but act as priests to the 
other three clans, especially to the silversmiths, because these have no priest of their 
own. Some of these Pandits set themselves up as native physicians or doctors, and 
are fairly well skilled in native medicine. 


The Canarins, also a clan by themselves from the north, came originally, 
according to their account, from a district by the name of Sasta Vardes \ which 
territory was formerly divided into twelve small provinces. 

They assert that the above-mentioned district also bore the name of Ikeris (the 
Ikkeri or Bednore kingdom), from which the pagoda of Ikeris a gold coin which 
passes in trade for four silver rupees here and everywhere further in the north received 
its name. This gold coin is usually called also the Mangalore pagoda. Besides this, 
they have no record at all of the history of their country or other events which 
happened in former times among them. 

They admit however that although they are called Canarins, they are not called 
after the kingdom of Canara since they never had any connection vdth the inhabitants 
of Canara, who are properly called Canarese and not Canarins. 

They get their living chiefly by trade ; for most of them are traders. J3ut there 
are also many who apply themselves to agriculture, in which they are assisted by the 
Corombins the lowest of the clans or castes of the Cauaiins, who cultivate their 
fields and gardens for them. Some of the trading Canarins are prominent whole- 
sale merchants trading with foreign nations, others native traders ; others are rebulors, 
and supply everything domestic except livestock. Por this purpose, they have their 
stalls or little shops underneath the houses in the town, which they rent from the 
residents. For the use of these stalls they have, besides the rent, to pay certain taxes 
annually to the poor-house. They keep in stock all kinds of fruit, vegetables, flowers, 
betel leaves, areca, rice, cloths, and Chinese goods and articles, which they have 
exchanged with the l^Iacao [Portuguese town in China j traders for other goods or 
bought from them. Some of these people carrying packs of these articles walk daily 
about the town and offer them for sale to the inhabitants and sailors, like the common 
JewsinEollaud, and the Moors in Ceylon. Others again are money-cliangcrs, who 
e.xchamm small coins, such ns fanams, doits and lasarooks for more valuable coins, 
sucii as°rui)eos, pagodas and ducats ^ at a certain rate of exchange. One of them is 

the CompMy’sSaraffAimlo-Indian Shroff, from Enable], f.e., money-ebanger or one 

who counts money, llo counts the money, whicli comes into the Comimny’s treasury, 
woi«'hs e.N amines and seals it. and is held responsible for the genuineness, and also for 
the amount of the coins. Briefly, there is hardly one of them who does not apply 
himself to some kind of trade, and children six and seven yem old a'-f . 
trade. Experience teachc.s that in gencml they have very 

dealings, and Mill make a fool of you, if they see a chance cspccmllv b> palraitig off 
old and spoilt clothes for fresh and new. They are very clever jK’ople and can adapt 
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themselves to nnythiug. Romo of them mnnnge even to make their way into the 
eourts of princes, and if one is not too elosefisted, one can get to know things 
through them. There have been Canarius hero, who have played a reinarkablo part, 
,evou in politics. In my time I have had in my employ a certain Callaga Forbu, 
wlioin 1 have been compollod to si>nil with bi.s son to the Capo, as may be seen in my 
special letter forwarded to Batavia and dated 1st Jantiary 1775. The present agent 
of the king of Travancorc, who resides lioro always on behalf of the. king, is also a 
Canarin. 

• Althongh Canarins arc to bo foimd everywhere along this ooast, tlicir principal 
gimrter uboul here is a half-hour’s walk outsido the town, wiiero their bazaar is and 
they also have tboir stalls. Their quarter is divided into several wards according to . 
the different castes, people of the same caste living together. 

For the rest the Canarins enjoy tlic protection of the Company, and are subject 
to its jurisdiction. The king of Cochin, liowover, claims them as his subjects, 
because tlioy live in diis territory, and so it often happens tliat they go to His 
Highness for the settling of their dmpnfes and uhide by bis decisions. In this 
connection, I refer te what. I have written about, these Canarins in the chapter 
dealing with the king of Cochin f page 123 ahovo^. 

The Bengalis. 

The Benyans [ Vanina^ .Vnglo-Indinu hania or hinija] arc also a particular casto or 
clan and arc also called Fannecur or Vannians. They too trade in aU kinds of things 
which have no life. 

They know no particulars at all about thomsolvos. All tliey know is that their 
former country was called Coddiale. 

The word Bonynu moans merchant, and as a matter of fact the Benyans are all 
merchants. There arc few poor people .among them. Most of them get their living 
by trade, great or small. Some arc oven wholesale merchants, and there are now two 
Benyans, who are merchants of the Company. One of these two named Anta Chetty, a 
bold”, but. careful and knowledgeable merchant, is the contractor for the import and 
export duties. They live in a separate quarter next to the Canarins outsido the town. 

They are under the protection of the Company and the king of Cochin has no 
anthority whatever over them. 

We may add in prai.so of these Benymns that they are, as a rule, of good 
conduct, neat in their dress, and that thoir word may be fairly well relied on. 

Silversmiths. 

The silversmiths, who .also constitute a separate caste, are otherwise called 
Sonar. The country from which they originally camo is called Sastripredesomh 
They, like the Benyans, are under the protection of the Company and live next the 
Benyan quarter. 

Some of them ate so skilful in their handicraft that they are able to imitate 
European articles, be they large or small, fairly well. The only thing which they 
cannot copy after European models is making hinges. Moreover they are, taking 
them all round, great liands at cheating by reducing and alloying the gold and silver 
which you have to provide, us they arc too poor to supply gold and silver themselves. 
It is dangerous to entrust anything to the silversmiths for work in their houses. 
They not only'- alloy the precious metal but sometimes even pawn the gold and silver 
or otherwise make away with it or even abscond outright. This brings them into 
suspicion and contempt. Their cheating may to a great extent be put down to their 
notorious poverty ; for they work^ for scanty wages, and have to support wife and 
children ; but also to their not being able to take up anything else because they are 
absolutely compelled to stick to the trade, as is. the case with other heathen castes ‘ 
so that the more the number of silversmiths increases, the more difficult it becomes 
for them to make a living. They are not paid according to the value of the work or 
according to coarse or fine work as in Europe, but only according to the weight of 
the metal which they work into shape. For the rest their outfit is compendious and 
simple, A silversmith can always carry all his outfit, down to his bellows, with him 
wherever he goes. 


’ The present Sonars of the South Canara diatrict are Konkania. 
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■ 1 have placed the Benyaus before tbi although the silversmiths wear 

the sacred thread as well as the Canarius': and so pretend to be of as 

high caste as the Benyan caste. But ho/r^^’T^ silversmiths may approach 
theCanarins, they must be placed belowj^^® Benyans because being working men 
and handicraftsmen, they Lnnot comm the same respect as merchants amon^ 

the natives ! 

rn iu j! •' i .1 h® come from the south have not lived lone- 

I he southern foreigners, 01 - those wC • j j ^ u^i, ^ivcu nmg^ 
r jvi iti. . stes, VIZ., dyers and shoe-makers, 

here, and belong on]}^ to two different ea| ’ ’ ^ 

^yers. 

■■ The dyers or oloft-painters, who livf fe.TZ'* n F”? 

ago from Coilpatnam close to Tuticoria. ! \ “1*^“ merchant, 

named Babu Borbn, sent for a dyer fromU Ip «ame with his 

whole lamily, and was also engaged by f’ ^ ®^”t-mas er. is service 

, i. 1 u T 1 - j • i. i in the calculation of the solid contents of 

b::mt whfeh“ghf btr-bl^' IS^osnTa-ref “ t”““F 
method by candies, borels, to^erons t^e obtained from a letter iwHten from'hem 

to the ^etiierlands. ^ted Slst^jrann^ 5 ftL’ 

thereof IS shown. ^ I have abolished thr ^ length, breadth and thickness iii 

system tor measuring wood used at ltemej-a„o,,.y j 772 . This first Beam-master was 
feet and inches, as resolved on the loth that craft too 
bv trade also a elotb-nainter, and exereisi ^ ^ 

r In the time of the late Mynheer Vary .^g^g started on account of the 
foom the ye^ 1734 to 1743, chintz d Coromandel. But these dye-works 
Company, and a few dyers were obtamedj|. ^]ja,t they did not come up to 

were worked only for a short time ; for y ^he year 1744. Owing to this some 
expectations ; and so they were abandon^^ others, who stayed here with those whO' 
of these men returned to their county, received from the Company a plot of 

had already come long before from Ooiip^ ^j^gy bouses, laid out gardens and 

ground, a little outside this town, wherjg been under the protection of the Company, 
settled down. Hitherto these people ha^g j-ange from the town, and almost under 
But as their quarter is within a firelock ijgbed, the trees cut down and the ground 
Point Utrecht, I had the quarter demmy^jgj. ^]yckan. and gave the dyers another 
levelled at the last invasion of Habob H;q pjain near the Company’s garden, where 
plot of ground at the extreme end of th^ ^J.g gg satisfied with it as with their 
they live at present quite comfortably, an 

former site. ^ i^, jjg^tygs j for they mostly paint body and 

Their work is coarse and fit only f^es. However they paint many other things 
bead cloths such as are worn by the nati^ gj,g especially clever in dyeing linen black, 
for the community here for daily use, ^iiilinunity when iu mourning, 
which is of great convenience to the j^gf g fe^ -^ybo learn the trade, and 

As a rule the women do not work eJjj gfso take up employment as clerks or 
work together with the men. The mebg Jewish, Cauarin and Benyan merchants, 
eanaeapels (Tamil Kanahhapillai) with t. ggourate in their accounts and quick and 
' and also with, Europeans ; for they arft gj present 141 souls iu 23 families, 
dependable in computing. They numbef 

^ahers. 

picoriu during the time of the late Sfynheer 
. The shoemakers came here from Turj.g from jj23 to 1732. They also obtained 
Jacob de Jong, who was Commandeur be ^jjey built their houses and now live, and 
a plot of ground outside the town, where q'bey stand under the protection of the 
applied themselves to their handicraft. ! 

Company only. 


nho tiroad rmd iiollutc oven tboSudm Nnirs bv approaching 

llv and 


•within 


.. , , X* TToorltlifi thread and upo lirabinin customs gcncrallj ... 

1 The MaUyida^ Kammalnrs chants (3rd enste), being Sadros (4th caste) nt roost, 

an 12 foet of them. These meint' front tlio records. For tlicso moaBuros sco note on 

- bat of oourse, as iloens says, rant, oroow rotmt •• 


have 


on page 77 


ahore. The Jorr/ finger, inch) rrferied to is a 

and 24 to the roiWo {eovada, titeada). The candy is a onbe 


r or 28} English inches. 
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They miinhev nt present 71 souls in 16 families. Among them there are some 
'who have turned Ohrislinn and others who have turned Moor here. The shoes they 
malic are clumsy and badly stitched. They arc not waterproof and fall far short 
in finish of those made at Tuticorin. The price of them, however, is trvo-thirds less 
than that of the oulinary shoes made liere by Europeans and Topasses. They only 
work for poor people, who patronize them for their cheapness. They are very poor 
people and boar their povert.y patiently. They arc happy enough because they are 
passably content with their station in life. 

lYe have now described the princes and kingdoms, and also the inhabitants of 
tliis country, and come to the possessions of the Company. 
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CHAPTER X. 

FOSSESSIOirs OF TKE OOMEAFl, 

The possessions of the Company on this coast consist of forts, the buildings 
within them, and lands either taken from the Portuguese,'^ or conquered since To 
the last class belong the fortress of Chettua (Chetway) which we built' our- 
selres, and province Paponetty (Pappinivattam) which we afterwards conquered 
from the Zamorm, together with a protectorate over two stretches of land to the north 
and south of Paponetty, called the lands of Payenchery Hair and of the king of 
Cranganore, which, however, were all again taken from us, at the close of the year 
1776, by Nabob Hyder Alyokan on the plea that he was suzerain of the Zamorin. 

In this connection I refer to that which has been said in the passages dealing 
with Payenchery Nair and the king of Cranganore; and also to the secret resolution 
and letter writtendo Batavia on the 5th and 7th March 1777. 

I. — Fortresses. 

The possessions, which we conquered from the Portuguese, are those we still, 
possess with the exception of the fortress of Cannanore, which the Company ceded 
in the year 177L to the Moor chief, Ady Raja. The reason why and how it was done 
may be gathered from special letters to Batavia, dated 15th March 1770 and 30th 
March 1771, and also from a special letter from Batavia, dated 3rd August 1773, to 
which I here refer 

We still possess therefore the following fortresses : the town of Cochin and the 
forts of Ooilan and Cranganore, which, and especially Cochin and Cranganore, are 
very strong. When I came here the town was in a very bad condition. There was 
no covered waj^ nor glacis. The ditch was almost dry, and was full of little islands 
at low water, since it is supplied with water from the river, which is tidal. The 
boys played in it, and caught crabs, and at high water it was only knee-deep. A 
part of the town lay absolutely bare and without a ditch ; no merlons were to be seen 
on the walls. The breast-works were only works protecting a man not further than 
the waist, and so also there were no banquettes. The wheels of the gun-carriages 
rose above the so-called breast-works so that the enemy had only to shoot the wheels 
to pieces to silence our guns. In two places the town was very weak ; for the two 
faces of the two principal points lying next to one another, named Gelderland and 
Holland, just where there was no ditch, were uncovered. The gun-carriages on the 
walls were so bad through neglect and for want of tar that when salutes were fired 
from the walls various carriages broke and the guns dropped to the ground. So I 
clearly explained the defects of the town, and the necessity for improvements, 
obtained sanction to these improvements, and meanwhile set to work at once, and 
got everything right just before Nabob Hyder Alyckan’s invasion. ' The town was- 
then provided all round with a proper ditch, with a covered way and also with a. 
o-laois ; the weak points of the town had been properly strengthened, the bastious 
and curtains raised to a -proper height, parapets built everywhere, new gun-carriages 
supplied and cased, besides a fair number in reserve, as may be seen more iu detail 
in the successive special letters sent in my time to Batavia. 

Oranganore. 

Cranganore is a small fort, but exceedingly strong. The Nabob knocked his^ 
head ao-ainst it, and it was here, his march was checked. If this small fortress had 
not been there, and the hook (promontory) of Aykotta had not been fortified-— since 
they are the only two places outside the lines of defence of Travaneore, where a. 
passage is possible —the Nabob would have broken through for good : and the utility 
of this little fort was clearly proved. It has since been made considerably stronger. 

It is at present provided with a faiisse brage which however was not new, but had 
either subsided or slipped into the fosse in most places, but has been now repaired, 
wherever it was necessary. Ror there was no time to construct a new one, besides 

» it had ceased to be a profitable post opng to competition and the Ontob were afraid of Hyder Ali, who hadi 
ooonpied the neighbouring territory, attaohing it. 
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it would have cost too much money. Further Cranganore has now a broad and 
newly excavated fosse and a covered way with even a sort of second covered way a. 
little further down and a little lower than the first. This fort lies in a cleft with the 
river left and right behind it, and so it cannot be out-flanked, but only attacked in 
front. The enemy cannot get within ordinary cannon-shot range or they would be 
exposed to our fire, because a very large pit, or rather dried-up creek, which lay not 
far from the fort, has been filled up. For the rest I refer to what is noted^ on this 
subject in special letters, dated 24:th April 1778 and 25th April 1779, and also to the 
secret instructions, which I have handed over to the Chief and Commandant, and are- 
dated 14th August of last year. 

Qiiilon. 

Coilan situated to the south, in the territory of Travancore, is not so strong ; 
however it would give an enemy a good deal of trouble. It could not be 
attacked from behind, because it lies by the sea, which is there so full of dangerous 
rocks that it would he very hard to effect a landing ; so it can only be attacked hy 
land. More is to be found regarding this fortress in my special letters to Batavia, 
dated 1st May 1772, 25th March 1773 and 28t)i March 1774 ; also in a general 
letter, dated 2nd January 1778 ; to which letters I refer. 

Cochin. 

Although, as far as I know, there is nothing more wanting now in the fortifi- 
cations of Cochin and Cranganore, it is of the greatest importance to have eye and 
hand directed to them continually in order that they may not fall into disrepair 
again in course of time. I am even of opinion that it would be a good thing to give 
the repairs of the fortifications on contract to the lowest bidder. The report of the 
condition of the forts, which is to be found among the appendices of this book under 
No. 4, could be taken as the basis of maintenance, viz., that every thing should be 
nraintained in the condition recorded in the report. The contract, it seems to me, 
should be given, only on such conditions as are noted in Appendix No. 5. 

And since the newly-made covered way, if it is not looked after, will soon be- 
spoilt again, in the good monsoon (season) through great drought, since grass then 
withers and sand continuall)'- rolls down from the glacis, w'hieh sand may even fall 
from the covered way into the ditch ; and since in the bad monsoon this damage may 
be done even more easily to the glacis, the covered way and the ditch through the 
heavy rains, as the result of which the ditch would then gradually get filled up again 
and the covered wa)' again lose its utility, and great cost would be incurred to put 
all this right again ; we have already provided for the maintenance of the covered 
way and whatever else is connected with it, by contract, according to a resolution of 
the i7th February of last year. 

As regards to the manner in which the above-mentioned fortifications should be 
defended in case of need according to my humble opinion, I refer to my special letter 
to Batavia, dated 25tb April 1779, written with special advertence to this subject. 

Bastion Stroornburg. 

Before I leave fortifications, I must say something about Point Stroornburg, which, 
used annually to have its special place in the general description of this factory, 
because just under this point — ^being situated on the side of the river— there is such a 
strong whirlpool that in the year 1761/2 the wall fell in endways, and since then has- 
been continually in danger of falling in again. So the spot underneath this point 
has constantly to he strengthened with palisades and other works. Since the collapse 
the bastion has cost, excluding 6,097 guilders for the repair of the part which had 
fallen in, to the tune of 7,510 guilders from 1761/2 to 1770/1, or, on an average, 834 
guilders a y’^ear. Since then it has cost the Company nothing more. I refer in this 
connection to what has been written to Batavia about it in the general letters of the- 
25tii March and 28th March of the ymars 1773 and 1774, respectively, from which it 
will be seen among other things that we have now constructed a solid foreshore whieb 
is kept in a good condition by simple means which cost the Company nothing ; not 
by laying down live oysters, which was found useless, nor by sinking old ■ vessels- 
loaded with stones which was once or twice tried in vain, and so should not be tried 
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:agam in future ■ for such a sunken vessel was presently knocked to pieces by the 
strong whirlpool, so that in a short time the pieces and fragments could he seen 
lying cast up ashore outside the river (backwater), and the stones meanwhile had 
.got into a wrong depth without serving the purpose of forming a foreshore. Finallv 
it was found best to lay down free or blue freestone, the removal and earriaoe of 
jbieh was very expensive, from ruined heathen temples, and this led me to think of 
hrst making a kind of fence or palisade which only cost i08 guilders, and then of 
causing the permanent coolies of the Equipagie wharf ' each to take to Stroomburg at 
noon aud in the evening, before they go home a load of stones from old broken-up 
works and to throw them down there ; which costs the Company nothing, and gradually 
makes a fine large foreshore. It is necessary to keep this going and to take^care that 
there is always a supply of old stones in order that as soon the foreshore sinks a little 
to be able to fill it up immediately. As the residence of the Second is situated on 
the point and the residence of the .Commandeur also lies not far off, the place can be 
inspected daily by them ; it give them little trouble to cast an eye every now and 
then in that direction. Besides the purser marine, whose work takes him daily to 
the river gate, and so is very near the place every day, has ordei-s once for all to see 
to it, and to have the foreshore filled up by his people at the smallest sinking with 
the supply of stones lying there without making out a .special biU for this work. It 
is only a trifle, but cannot be too much commended to attention. To have spent 
7,510 guilders on it in nine years almost without any effect for want of attention 
to these small things, which cost nothing and have the required effect, seems to me 
•argument enough to warrant mention of such trifles. 


The Plain, 


We have here to the south of the town a fairly large plain [military free zone] 
stretching out a little further than a long cannon shot. 

This plain, however, was very uneven from the oldest times, everywhere fall of 
pits and risings, in which and behind which, the enemy could hide himself in many 
places without ever being seen from the walls. In a word this plain was in suoh a 
•oondition that you could not even cross it except by. the footpaths, for more than once 
people have fallen into pits or ponds in the dark. It had to remain so for some time 
because the fortifications of the town gave us too much to do at first ; but when the 
Nabob invaded our territory, the most dangerous risings and pits were at once levelled 
-as far as possible. After that we went on for some time witli this work and no more 
levelling would be necessary (since the plain is now fairly smooth), if the foreshore 
had not accreted so much in the meantime on this side of the plain between points 
Holland and Gelderland, and the accretion were not, as is the way with sandy accre- 
tions, full of ugly risings and channels, behind which, in more than one place, two or 
three hundred men could easily hide themselves. As I am of opinion that an euemy, 
who intended to ^attack this town, would do so from the south and from the shore, I 
always bad these wretched places levelled, and have continued this to the present day. 
I think it should be continued for some time until the action of the sea on this side 
stops and is directed elsewhere, which may sometimes be seen happening suddenly. 
At present 26 coolies are engaged daily in this work, fiach oooly receives 2 fanams, 
-or- 3 stivers, a dav. This is not much in comparision with the great necessity of keep- 
ing level this uneven sandy accretion which grows daily. For I still remember how, 
when we wanted to relieve Chettua by sea, the troops of the hlabob lying in ambush 
behind the risings and depressions of that well-known great j.rominent sand-ba^ 
before Chettua, sunounded our detachment, and so caused the expedition to bo 


-almost a complete failure. 

There is vet another thing which occurs to me in connection with the fortifica- 
tions The other side of the Island of Baypin (Vypeen) or rather the southern plot 
of around on it which belongs to the Company, was in course of time planted with 
trees so closely set, and was even so built over with various bin dings, that an enemy 
could comfortably lodge there, throw up batteries, and from these, if he had heavy 
guns, do much harm to our town. Por this reason I have had all the trees and shrub.s 


1 j i Use eoolios employed on port work. Tb» IJqnipagio-Mnrtor wiu tho port ollicct, or potsor warino, km oar 
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cut lind various buildings domolislied. I have however given time to the inhabitants- 
in respect of these last in order not to make it too inconvenient for them. So there 
are a 'few buildings hero and there which have still to be demolished, and then we: 
shall have a clear view to the other side of the river and a j)roper open plain. 

II, — Buildvigs. 

The buildings belonging to the Company are all in fairly good condition. It 
will be seen from the letters sent to Batavia since the year 1771 iu what condition 
they were at that time, and what repairs have been made since. I could have wished, 
however, that these repairs had been made before my time, for then the Malabar- 
ledgers before the invasion of the Nabob would have shone with the lustre of still 
smaller charges, and still greater profits. But the conviction of unavoidable and 
most urgent necessity compelled me to undertake these repairs. In what condition 
the buildings of the Company are at present appears from the report already cited on 
the fortifications, in which the present condition of the huilding.s is also stated, though 
it appears at the same time that while all the Company’s buildings in this town are 
in good condition, there is a defect in the provision magazine, or more precisel}'- in the 
floor of the grain warehouse, of which recently about a third part has subsided on 
account of the weight of rice lying on it. This loft was built so far back as the year 
1736, and has usually had heavy loads to bear but can, notwithstanding the defect,, 
still he made use of. For no sooner had the subsidence been discovered than, in 
order to prevent accidents and the giving way of the whole loft, all the rice that lay 
in it was at once removed by a large number of persons to different private buildings. 
It was then possible to lift the floor back with jack-screws, and prop it up with stays, 
so that the loft cau be used. I say, can be used, meaning for instance for storing 
gunny-bags, whip cord, empty barrels and similar light articles. If, however, rice- 
should have to be stowed there again repairs would be necessary, 

III. — Landed Property. 

The lands of the Company taken together make up a considerable part of the 
possessions. They are however much scattered and it seems that, in former times, 
when we still held the. balance of power between the native rulers, and laid down the 
lavv to practically every one, it was not thought that times could so change ; and so it 
was not considered necessary to concentrate our landed property by taking something 
from other rulers of what lay nearest to ns, and gi-ving in return what lay near 
to them, but furthest from us, which could have easily been done in those days. 
As it is, our landed property lies scattered everywhere, both in Travancore and'^in 
Cochin territory. This constantly causes trouble between the inhabitants on both 
sides, and especially Avith the renters, who lease the said fields and gardens. We 
possess, e.^., in front of the fortress of Cranganore, not more than a eannonshot’s 
range id land ; behind Cranganore in the river the islands of Mutueunu ; to the right 
of Cranganore towards the east a small island. 

At the northern and southern extremities of the island of Baypin (Vypeen) are 
two strips of land belonging to us, while the rest of Baypin belongs to the King of 
Cochin. To the east of this town, about as far as a cannon carries, lies the territory 
of the King of Cochin. To the south of the town also our territory does not stretch 
beyond cannon range. To the north and the west we are bounded by the river 
(backwater) and the sea respectively. The islands in the mouth of the river, of 
which Bendurti (Vandurti) is the largest, also belong to us, and formerly also- 
belonged to the Portuguese. Further we have land in the middle of Travancore- 
as far as Coilan (Quilon), in various pieces, scattered here and there. In this 
eounection I refer to Appendix No. 6, where all the fields and gardens in our 
possession, and the situation of the same, are shown in detail ; together there are 
nine islands and sixty-nine gardens and lands, under which is also comprised the 
“ plain ” from the Company’s garden to Calvetty (Calvetty is the site on which our- 
ship-timber wharf stands). On our landed property grow 12,089 fruit-bearing- 
cocoanut and other trees; we have 4,507^ parras ^ of cultivated land and 19,716 

'^Parras of land were about; 8 to the acre; eee note on page 127 ahove. The tree-growing land is rookoned- 
soparately from the plongh-latid and the salt-pan land. The total rent of the land was Es. 13,674 a year— aee. 
chapter XIV . 
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•salt pans. So if our landed property was not so scattered and the whole of it was 
compact, it would he a fine bit of land. It seems to me that it should be seriously 
considered whether it would not be better to hand over to the King of Travancore 
the different pieces of ground in his territory to the south of Cochin and to ask in 
return for about as much land bordering on our' territory ; though as I think I know 
something of the nature of the Malabar rulers, and especially of the King of 
Travancore, I do not believe Travancore will part with a span of his territory. So 
if we want to get rid of these scattered gardens and fields and of the difficulties 
arising therefrom, there would be no other way but to sell them to Travancore for 
a sum about proportionate to the annual revenue we derive from it, and which 
could be calculated as interest. This is perhaps possible, because the native princes 
manage with their harsh administrative methods to get more revenue from gardens 
and fields than we. I cannot see why we should not prefer to accept a good sum 
of money for these lands for the benefit of the company rather than to draw an 
annual revenue which is now and then difficult to realise, especially as these 
revenues might sometime or other, as circumstances change, become uncertain^. 

About half way between this and Coilan (Quilon), at Porca (Purakad), the 
Company has a brick lodge and a pepper warehouse, where a book-keeper is stationed 
as an agent for the collection of pepper. But for the rest, we have no territory 
there of our own except a few paces round the warehouse and the lodge. About 
midway between Porca and Coilan inland — for Porca is situated on the sea — hes 
Cahcoilan (Kayenculam), where also a book-keeper is stationed as agent and there 
is also a brick pepper- warehouse and a lodge of ours but also with only a few paces 
of land. Outside the fortress of OoBan we have nothing but a piece of ground, so 
small that it can be covered by a cannon-shot, and the occupiers of it have even to 
pay a poll-tax to the King of Travancore, just as the Paruas at Tuticorin pay it to 
the Arman 


^ The proposal to sell was approved by the Batavia Govemnient (notes on Moens' Memoir in MB. hTo. Ild6}‘and 
was carried out gradually by Moens’ successor from 1785 to 1789 A.D. He always seems to have ashed 33i years 
purchase and usually to have succeeded in getting not mnob less. Travancore was the cbief.purcbaser, Balyat Aoban 
a smaller purchaser iMSS. Nos. 1299 and 1320). . ™ . 

* Tbe Taruue are Puravas, a fishing-caste, converts of S. Branois Xavier. I’he Arman is Tamil Aranmami, palace, 
-i.e., sovereign power ; in this case the Nawah of the Carnatic is probably meant. 
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70/ij 

I. — Marine. 

.... inconsiderable ; for we have only a two-masted and a 

Our marine lorce here is .galling native vessel, besides seven gamels and three 
■one-masted sloop, and a quioW jQ-ading and discharging cargo and for fetching 
little chouts, which are nsedt ijesides a row-boat for towing 

water daily irom higher up th|^gj^ ships. Three of the gamels are equipped for war 
and for taking people to nnd They are built in such a way that 

so that use can be made of hyment in a moment from war gamels into cargo gamels 
they can bo changed for empk,^ gamels. All that belongs to the equipment of the 
and from cargo gamels into i hdeg and numbered, and so can he taken in and out 
latter IS mMe with P^gs and|j^ppyj,j.gjjg^jjggg separate in the ammunition-store 

quickly. The guns and their j gj^^gjg some lihes-men and gunners, Wc haVe 
and ready to be placed on thq]Qj,g gg have to resort to natives to man our 

here only a few European 

vessels and to work in the doL i i- t 

pf our vessels and ol loading and discharging cargo, I 

As I ciu now speaking Lj game connection that good judgment in loading 
cannot refrain from noting bar accidents, to quick work. When a vessel is • 

and unloading can contribute gp^g gj^g p^g jgj, g^g or another, to go 

quickly unloadea and loadoqgj^^g,^^^^ immediately be made use of again. During 
to Ceylon, return quickly to jgjjg tpi got into difBculties with the Nabob, since 
my time this was usually Cg^ jg keep the vessels here until the end of the good 
when we have been compell g^jap^ the island of Baypin and to keep the roads safe 
monsoon (season) m order ti^g j.g trade. It is well known that quick despatch of 
for vessels which come h^g ^g the Company, and it is for this reason that there is 
vessels is of great importanf„gj.g g^ress is laid and more continually than on not 
hardly anything on which ig^j unnecessarily. 

detaining vessels for a mom , , . . , , , , j .• i i /-» 

. lea and land winds, we have ebbs and tides here. Our 

Besides the wdinary sj l^ljg much cargo. They are strongly built, but 
cargo-vessels are broad an* jy gg^Q before the wind, so that twelve men at least (for 
are very clumsy, and can ^^.g required to row each gamel in order that the vessels 
which coolies are used her^^p gj ^.j^g breeze or ebb, and take in cargo before the 
Hiay go outside with the ht attention is not paid to this the gamels are either 

sea-breeze or tide sets in.jg ,(.-jgg gj, ,^yben they leave the vessels, are unable to 
unable to reach the vesse|gg g jggg g^ 24 hours each time. 

■enter the river, which mes , . , . 1 • i i.- . ..1 

£ j 1 p ga™el 8 going empty to the ships and the ships constantly 

And sxnoe we find th 4 gr other for which they sometimes wait till the last moment, 

again and more days are wasted, which fore- 
ana then speoial gamels f ■vpould he advisable to make enquiries, when the gamels 
thought would have savedjj^pg beginning to get a little room, whether articles which 
are going empty and the Ag gg^,). gjj board and put somewhere provisionally without 
may be required cannot kding. 'J hese may be thought superfluous remarks ; for a 
iuterfeiing with the unlo^g^ gg^ ggg amj f;be proper use of cargo boats are the 

knowledge of the tides, k g ggaman and a purser marine should have. I grant this, 
least qualifications which||. g^g ^bat continual supervision is necessary, and since this 
but experience has taugl^gj,^gggg^ p have not shrunk from entering into these trifling 
is a subject of great imp 

particulars. from Ceylon at the end of the year a ship to fetch 

As a rule there arrjggg yj^batever we have indented for from Ceylon. This ship 
pepper, which brings alL opportunity to Perea and Calicoilan to take in pepper, and 
should be sent at the firg Joaded, she should be sent back direct to Ceylon, without 
as soon as she has heejgg^g fgj. papers. They used to come hack formerly for this 
coming back to these ru bas been abolished, since the papers can be prepared here 
purpose ; but this usagfigg^ jg Porea and. Calicoilan ; which again saves a few more 
meanwhile and sent by jg Q-ver to the military forces. 


We will now paL 


' See page 87 above. 
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II. — Military Forces. 

Willi regard to the militory force, so necessary for the guardino- of our 
possessions, I must state with heartfelt sorrow that it has been, as a rule at least of 
recent years, in a very weak condition, and that though I hare more than once com- 
mented on this in emphatic terms and have pointed out the dangers which it might 
easily bring upon us here, it has been quite impossible for the Supreme Government 
at Batavia to reinforeo our garrison with any numbers worth mentioning as they are 
themselves short of men. So we have had to keep up the prestige of the Company 
among the native iminces here more by dexterity than by our military system, and 
A'abob Hyder Alyckan would undoubtedly not have dared to attack us in such a. 
hostile manner if, instead of being a powerful and enterprising conqueror, he had 
been only equal in strength with Travancore and Cochin, But however powerful 
and enterprising be may be thought, I am of opinion that if our military force had 
been more considerable and proportioned to our possessions, or, if only he had not 
been sure that we were in such a powerless situation here, ho would not yet have 
dared to attack us; for he has not dared to do anything more since our military force 
here has been made more considerable. Wortliy of remark in this connection is an 
observation made by the Conncil of tlie Seventeen in a general letter of the 80th 
October I77G regarding the weak state of the Company’s military force and artillery, 
and especially on this coast. It runs verbally thus - 


“ The deep decline, in which these forces were, seems to have been observed 
“ even by the native princes and has made an impression upon their minds, which 
“ we might wish could have been prevented,” 


We are now obliged, on account of recruiting native troops and further expenses 
to which we are put as the natural outcome of such attacks, to bear such excessive 
charges -evtou if we restrict ourselves to the defensive, and to guarding what we stiU 
have — that for half tlie extra cost we could have had a large military force here and' 
so perhaps have saved our possessions. But that is past, and it is no use crying over- 
spilt milk. However, since we have experienced the consequences of such a weak 
condition, it seems to me that, although the affair with the Habob has been settled, 
we ought to have not only more liuropean soldiers here but also to keep on, at least 
for the present, our native troops. 


What is most lamentable is that we have in our garrison so many invalids who 
at best can only be put on sentry duty, so that to reckon on the full number would be 
to miscalculate grievously. Meanwhile we can neitlier turn loose like old horses these- 
meii who have become invalids in the service of the Company nor pension them, 
because they have not served a sufficient number of years to be entitled to pension 
under the existing rules, unless the Company as a special favour, and to relieve 
Malabar once for all of these military invalids, would make them compassionate- 
allowances. 


"With regard to the native soldiers, it would be well to continue to keep in our 
service Native Christians and Chegos ^ under the name of Malabar soldiers, because- 
being natives of the place who have wives and children here, they fight as well (for 
right to live at peace in their own country), and do not desert so easily as the sepoys, 
who in this open country sometimes pas's from one .side to the other according to the 
chances of war. Besides the Native Christians and Chegos cost nearly one-half less 
than the sepoys. In this eonnectiou I beg to refer to what I have written on the 
subieet to Batavia in special despatches, dated 30th April 1778 and 27th October- 
1780. From this last letter you may learn how I have tried, on account of the 
notorious shortness of European soldiers, to get all I could out of the native troops, 
and especially out of the sepoys, or at least all that is got out of them by the English 
who are pretty successful with their sepoys in Iniiia. 

■ Regarding the sepoys I must particularly remind your 'W^orship that, being- 
■ aware that Batavia also stood badly in need of more soldiers, ,I sent sepoys from here 
to Batavia hy way of trial, as maybe seen in my special letter to Batavia, dated 20 th 
October 1779- I have continued sending tbem to the number of 190 men. 


» ■ ef. Pra Vinoenzo Maria (1683), page 2S6 : •• Those who cultivate the palm, oalled commonly Oegos 

•mandS " /nd CatiterViB60her(1723), Letter XXI. The Chegos (Chevahas, Chovas, Shogane) are the toddy-draw- 
iuK STSe Tiyana of BritUh Malabar, and Izhavaa of South Travancore. 
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’I’lH’ir UicUt \Vorihij‘ful*i worf '•<» th:it in n Inllor, tliilml 27tl» .Tuly I7S(), 

tlioy for 2 Hi m ■!«' ; of tin-’ ISO Imvo nliv;iily boon 'i’lio rouiain- 

iru: 12f! miciH h' sont -it '.ho Jli-H ot>j>ov{uuily, '.md thou thoir iv-nuMtions would ht< 
Ihit 1 '.\oiild ndvis ' yotjr \\ o)f!h)|> )•> tjoi-opt no* only tho..!o who jiresoiit 

tlionj-ii’jv.'*- hn onh-’nioul noNt l .ol iiioii'-oon (iniiiy so;(.,on) laU nbo i(» h)(>k out foi- 

jnoro. Ih.oy uro youus: mnl kou); for 1 havo no <louhl hut Uiut thoii Higlit 

\Vor>''!uj*fuU win i. ijuiio uior-' of ih-'-i' j'.'ojilo It tluh. not tho i-ii<o, and no unui.' 

a?!' \var,t"it, yon. »-,oUd ko<p liio m.ni tdi tho .anio, atid innko room for them, 

*’)05t' th-.’ii’.'.tito t*i othfr.- who uro h--*. k.'iMi iin<i Sio* -^o y<ninrt: wiiioh, !i« Vinir Wor.-ilii]) 
knon^. .-aii oadiy h • n'-unav;.',} with >-o|.o\>,* 

Tin' v’luvf thaiii’ to ho u'ton.di'd to wiili r<'t:,ird t » tho mililavv in oonoral —in 
•A hdol! I h’.'.vo alnay- {i>und !n\' ;n! vanta'.;.*— !- rcoino itj,. juon aolnally whtit 
ir <hio {.t thoO! hut iiothuii! m»ro ; that thov ;uo iml i!!-lro;ilod in won! or dood ; 
that *l'.< y at'- 5','it doiti^od tor a tvilh- ; hut on tho i>l!ior h ind aro puniwlml wilhmil 
ntiy !n"r'.’.y. a>'o.'jiiin^ t.. ta-A . f»>r oaoh, oit.-noo uhiol! tlioy aro awitro i.; forhiddt'U 
ntidor I :>,!!! of |nnii‘-hjii''at, and vo kopt umh-r nooii lii'i'iplij.'o. and rnially that ilmv 
aro krj't itt ?i;o:r dro-^s, juni (’ordinnaliy jji iho n.-i' of thoir wi'ripoiiJ., 

o>]‘- i:5'.ly in sin-h o\< r> i--' " tv*- a.ro ino-.t n -”ful in thi-; oouniry. 1 havo ofton hooii to 
oo.r t5oon<;. nn'i M.n .y ?•.'}». »ys and ^!alah.ir “ohlior.-’. poinp tiirongii (heir 

<"Xoroi'-< - to my atid tiian:: thoir ininlr-'t-;. \S'o nin.'-t iilwavr la' (airofid 

nith i:un-p.ov,i* i , o'.pr iaUy )!i tina- >d •.’.i-.i-, hn! in oidor to niako onr .-■ohlii'r-! ollioiont, 
atid roniasn •!'. ll-.' O'--' of la.'ir .•.rm"'. wo jo-od ‘-jr.iio no jiowdor. for a« (•loaidinoa-i 
iv th,o '•"I'it-r'" v>r:nvm''n'.. av,d ‘a<- may i v.-n ^-a.y. hi-, ho.dth. !<o imisl oouhtant 
.'Oi'Uii stion ai'id ' Notoi'' '- h'' hh- oh')it"tst, 

A*- no< o,-:n V v." tin- military horo for tho maiiitonanoc of our jxo.'-'oc'.ion*;. is tho 

avtdh'ry , 

///.■ ^..'h-f;7arv. 


lorlant itoin was boforo ; 
0(1 so far as times .and 
villi now !ind good gun* 
rarrimn * 'Ahito il).'.-,' nro a i:ood jiumhor ia ro--rvo. Yon may go on having moro of 
thom r.-ns*,} t!ft'‘d atn! pla'od fio,- th.- ro"orv(>, hooatir-o wlo-n tlioro is nuich shooting a 
gnn-r'arnago mav .-'ooi ho knof'kc'l t** {'ioi'cs ; ho-ido.. 1 ho clitmiio horn idso does iiiiich 
dnmago to tin* gn!i*o:uri.!gi‘s. if i imtions uro not lakon. 

Tito guii-oarrittgos can h.iwovor oasily ho protoigod iigainst gottiiig filled with 
Wilt'!!- and agaiiist sim wcatln r i>y means ..f the pri'serihcd proeantions wliiodi simuld 
not Vio neglooiod ; tin* whe.ds to ho turned round monthly, tho gnn-envriagcs (o ho 
tarred in ti'.no, and care to ho lakeij that tin* tar allotlod for this purpose is actually 
nsod. ] do not say this witlmut reason, for i havo found more, than once that 
nolwitlist.andijig tho order.-' and roguhitions itj the niattor, neglect would havo resnitod 
from tlu; greed or indilferem o of those eonin rno(i if 1 laid not alway.s jiaid special 
attention to il. In addition to tlu-se precautions 1 asked permission from the High 
Indiiin Governnionl in a lollor. dated i.st ,Mny 1772, and obtained it on tho 25th 
September to put the wall-gnus, except tho flunk pioeos, on tho ground and to place 
the gnn-earringo.s under eov(*r in the had monsoon (miny season), when we need 
hardlv fear hostilities. In lids way the gun-ouiTingcs uro prolootcd for almost lialf a 
Year i'rom rain and hud weather, and will lust nearly t wice ns long. 

Again, although it i.s nmltor of eommnn knowledge Unit gunjiowder ought to be 
turned "in time in order that it should not get lumpy and spoilt, j-et J have been 
bron"ht to the neces.sity of issuing such orders that the turning cannot he neglected 
anv niore, even wiifuilv. For in order to he oerlain that tlio powder barrels arc 
turned monthly and tho Vhecls of the gim-carriagos every fortnight, this is now done 
in the presence of the picket ofliccr and when it has been done tho main guard 
reports it. A special monthly report is also received from our sub- factories in which 
there are guns and gunpowder. So neglect is not possible now if only euro is taken 
that this order does not imperceptibly slip out. of remembrance in extraordinary 


* On thlu pnttrnRf tlm JJalnvia Oovcrniticnt mVoA for lOO moro fcpoye in ftJdilioii to thu 120 required to 

militJ u» tho preriooB indejit (MH. No. 1110). 


1 '.'.ill not ♦'■sv !;<ri- in imw l-.ad a r.inditi'm this nm.st unj 
il is !-',ip,ii-<,'nt that tee n'''''‘!''''.try f.*me>lii'-' have hi'-'ii appli 
ciri um-t-inc' - hut. >• I'i-nin't' d, 'I'iii- wall-' are im’.v providisi \ 
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eil'cuinstanees or under some pretext or other. For further information on the- 
subject of artillery I will refer your Worship to the resolutions of 22nd August 
28th October 1771, 3rd February, 13th August and 16th September 1772, and 4th 
January and 16th October 1778. 

Besides the artfflerj^ and ammunition for the walls of which a memorandum is 
annexed (Appendix 7), we have also fairly good field-artillery here. These guns- 
ought always to be kept.cleau and to be held ready to be taken out as soon as orders 
issue. To prevent any neglect it is worth while to take a little walk>'oooasionallv 
and look personally into the matter. I know from experience how necessary this is," 

Our gunners are now able to place a ball or throw a bomb anywhere you wish 
but the annual and weekly practices are in the highest degree necessary. I must 
specially recommend as a good thing to be continued my arrangements with regard 
to the Company of grenadiers whom I have recruited on terms of voluntaVy enlistment,. 
viz.^ allowing them to have themselves trained and exercised with the artillery by 
way of voluntarily qualifying themselves, and to practise handling the guns, 
shooting balls and throwing bombs at a mark with the promise that in ease of a siege 
or attack, they will receive more pay, that is gunners’ pay, so long as they act as 
gunners in such circumstances, which would not, happen often. 

For this purpose they go through a training at the practice times for gunnery four 
times a week, and once more every fortnight besides, in addition to their ordinary 
drill. So this Company can be used in a double service. In any case it is of great 
advantage that a lines-mau should understand artillery, both field and siege, and 
there is another advantage, m., that these lines-men o\it of ambition, or it may he- 
only by way of amusing themselves, apply themselves purposely to surpass those 
who are gunners by profession ; while the gunners, not liking to be beaten by the 
lines-men, also apply themselves with more energy to their profession, aiid so they try 
to outdo one another, as I have noticed this many a time with pleasure. 

Again, in order to make a virtue of necessity in these critical times, I have 
recently tried to make the same use of Native Christians for the artillery as for the- 
infantry. In this connection I beg to refer to a special letter to Batavia, dated 6th 
January of this year. I have much pleasure in observing that these people answer the- 
purpose fairly weh in their way and so you should proceed further with their training.. 

After having dealt with marine and military forces and artillery, it will now be 
best to let the subject of desertion follow. 

jT F. — Desertion. 


Desertion is an evil, which it seems impossible to put a stop to in this place.. 
The country here is open and our men, who cannot always be kept looked up, can run 
away as easily as in any other place in India when they have a day off. The king of 
Cochin does not take them into his service any longer and I do not believe tbe king 
of Travaneore keeps our deserters, except it may be some individual who has special; 
skill or can be of special use. If he kept a good number of our deserters, we should 
certainly know of it. So our deserters go as a rule to the English at Anjengo,. 
Teliichery or Mahd h But what is most astonishing is that there have even been occa- 
sional desertions to the Nabob, although it is sufficiently known among the men how 
badlv his Europeans are treated and paid. However, 1 must admit at the same time- 
that in proportion to the greater numbers we have had here for some time now and also- 
to the opportunities they have of absconding there has not been much desertion. I at 
anv rate euarantee that the men here are not fleeced or done out of their due. I have 
hlwav'^ taken care that the head of the military has, besides what he receives from 
t l Company, some 'income according to bis character %nthout charge to tbe private 
Sierin order that he may not be tempted by straitened circumstances into such 
fleeeSe of the soldier as sometimes takes place. This I have always most strictly 
Sdden I have even had the good fortune when some deserters have written from 
the English, French or from the Nabob, onpromise or in the hope of pardon, of hearing 
to tell their comrades that the great cry of better pay with other nations is all Iwsh 
Sr ti, endsmtbeir only getting half of what is announced, and also that they had 


svHS tal:en by Colonel Bmlbn-aito on tbe 20th of Morch 1770, but evreu-ated again foxTorde tbe olofo of tbe 
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t'vcrvwUon' K’l'u h;uU_v niid nowJuTf 'V(*l} a*; in thi' sci vict* of tiio 

Hoiiotir.iblc t^i.'op.'Uiy, niu! flint t!u>y had do^orti'd ('hiofly out of four wlioii fhoy lisul 
tukon a »u\> 5 ' outoh suhI would hn\o hoi'U Into iti i^ottiur: huok and, hoint; tifmitl of 
oorivvtion, h'ul kopt away .*>SiU losiyor. and jouHrod too into ilmt hy rr'timiniiij: longor 
away thoy bn nsao Hnldo to «ovou' ymu^htnom, ntid t-o hu'i ut lant, out of four, tried 
toj^ot out of llio U" h* «t tlu-y «*ould, I uiu willitiit I" ht'ilovo that this hoiik'- 

tiauo. ’.'tij’y' .jK, Imi -it {fjo .‘.atuo timo oxju.'ritou'o toaolio^ that uiou soiuotiuu'K dcporl 
whfi! ‘oV-rr, aiu! a'lo: lalkioj: it ovor uuiony tiu nv otvo^- ; no llml dmiortiou inusd in iho 
luajofliy of ouvo- K' a-.i'!ih. d to tUo ohuniotoritdio of tlic -.oldior ovoii iii Kurope, and 
a^ tlio tuytat; hoju'^f •' "ot.^iit into hishoud “ to doM-it without any reason, tio I 
know of 5,0 h.'ti.t wsaody Uitauft do^-o-, tiott than to oontinu*' th** jinnoasf nyHtcai, r/'r., 
to psoirtit'O a n wnrd of IN. fit. and to ji.ty it </<- to the native who culehen a 

‘•uilov or ii No!iH<’r a* a I'.utiiiu tix*'d lii'-tam e; whtidi roward ih‘ takou out of hin pay. 
T!;<' p('op!o kn.ou whtit tiu* di'-taiu-o i;;, aud if ti.e m»’U i;o out of hounds, they are 

o. iutdit hy fho sjutivi'*., who look out piJT.iily lor a idmne *. 'l'lii« sju^tem idiould he. 
nporon''iy luaintaiiu'd and ovesi tiiou^th it saay happeit oneo in a way that a man is 
eauclit out of hound'- sohoi au.l fituu uH t(o> oiti’iiiin.-tuni’o'; apparently without 
ititfaiii'n to ahi-'o'id, lif siioiiid, inoidvrto inako no .-xroption. hr nnid^* to jiay the 
rouard ; he kjmw,'- wln.it thi- Ovtuuds are and, hrini; solirr, due;; wilfully wtiat ho 
ktiou.-; h.o sun-t not do, Citjiorww.’ the /ral jind diliprurr of the .^^.ll•lhrlr j'eujile, who 
krejj '1 h*ok-"nt for tir-.' vt*-! .. {,.r the rmard’*; ;akr. wouhl l ouk ainl at last lar 
nhoorthei' rxti5io(!i<.h( d. ho, !i'- "oon a^ oar of fho mm is I'onnd ah.-'ent at loll-fiJtll 
or other-.' i’-r, <>r !'> sn‘.|>< i t«‘d of hnvino dt -.'rird, it should iiamediately he rejim ted ami 
not 1«' pe<‘;|K'! 5 edi till tin- next nmri.iun. {’or tlje adinini'-tiutor can then, before tlio 

p. itoH ;vro rh'W'd. h't it he known *o the pi'opie outside that a sailor or soldier is 
ahwnt. nml tlie !5*".v!. spread" anuo.it: tj-.e .^^!ll;^hari•' like wild-tire, d'ln* people at 
one,- in seateh, <'Ven it it iv late at tiipht, just a*- if th<-y wen* poiiig a Iiunting ; 
it h.a" hiipj'ened tliiit a eruwd of poojih* went out ami hrouitlit the iihsentee hack 
in a few hour;-, mid divided the niom-y aniomrst tln'in'o-lve-. 'I’lie offering of thi.s 
n'wnrd results in a noon many heinc hroindil hack, who would have pono n.Hlray 
thi'iuitth drunkenness or d* e-ert'-d if thev had tmt heeu eaupht. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

mji OOMPANy'S TNrPSTyCENT ON THE COAST EOT THE EUROPEAN TRAPE. 

I must now deal specially with the commercial interests of the Company although 
this has been done already in short, at the beginning of this memoir, under the 
heading “ Malabar in general 

To the business of the Company here belongs the collection of produce. Formerly 
the Company collected several articles here Avhich they have since abandoned as being 
of no real interest to them, including even Malabar piece-goods ; so that the collec- 
tion of pepper now fills most of the canvas., 

/. — Collection of Pepper. 

The pepper collections here are two-fold, viz.^ those of contract pepper and of 
pepper bought from private persons. By the first is meant the pepper which the king 
of Travancore has to supply under the last contract of 1753, viz., 3,000 candies out 
of his hereditary territory at Rs. 65 a candy of 500 lbs., and 2,000 candies out of his 
conquests at Es. 65. But since I have already said all that need be known about the 
contract pepper in the chapter about the king of Travancore, 1 will refer to that" 
chapter and I will here only speak of the private coUection, by which a good supply 
of pepper may be secured, if the men are only paid immediately in ready cash what 
is due to them without any deduction, and there is no cutting down when the pepper 
is weighed on delivery. Against this strict orders must be issued and you cannot be' 
sufiicientlj' watchful. 

It has been sometimes held that purchases of this kind would tend to be detri- 
mental to the contract-popper ; the fear being that on our paying much more to 
private persons than to Travancore and on his coming to hear of it, he would want as 
much, or at any rate much more than the contract price. But the king of Travancore 
knows full well that he is not the only prince in Malabar in whose territory pepper , 
grows, and enough pepper can be bought, and really is bought, withouthim. , jVlore- 
over I have more than once made His Highness understand and roundly declared that 
the contract-pepper, which he is bound to supply, is paid for by us dearly enough if he. 
will only call to mind what great favour and advantages he has received from the 
Company in return, viz.., that the Company did not stand in his way when he was 
making himself master of so many kings and fertile pepper-lands, from which he is 
now drawing great revenues — not to speak of the expenses of a garrison and 
fortifications, which we have to bear here in time of peace for the safety of His . 
Highness. I am of opinion therefore that we must do our best to make the king of 
Travancore keep to the contract and also purchase as much pepper privately 
as we can in the way of business and by merehantly means. For why should weiet an 
opportunity slip and leave it to others ? In any case I wculd not mind even if His 
Highness knew, for those from whom we purchase the pepper for more money are 
not under the same obligation to us as this prince, and therefore I would have no 
mind to give him a fai’thing more for his pepper than the contract price. It might 
work for tire first two or three years, but he would still be neglectful in givipg us 
the Ml contract supply so long as he does not receive from us the highest price 
which he can get for it from others. Besides, the least change in the contract would 
give occasion to his bringing about further changes according to his liking. It seems 
to me that the contract is favourable enough to him and no iota should be 
changed in his favour. It is like the man who keeps his teeth as long as he has not 
lost any of them, but no sooner allows one to be drawn than feels the one next to it 
to be loose too. 

Meanwhile we have received sanction by special letters from Batavia, dated 20th 
September 1775 and 11th November 1776, to purchase pepper from private persons 
-up to Rs. 100 a candy of 500 lbs. provided the purchases are not made under the eye 
cf Travancore, hut in the north. The Company can always get from Es. 120 -to 
Es 130 from thebombaras {^native vesselsj. This is easily got and serves as a bait to 
draw tbe bombaras'to this place. During my tenure of office, I have purchased 761, 
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667 lbs. from private people. It. is not. very much, but. in any case it is bettor than 
letting this quantity fall into the hamls of others. For further information about the 
pm-ohaso of pejipor I refer your Wonship to what ha.s been written about it in the 
.'special letter.'^ from Batavia, dated 171h September 1765, Slat October 1766, 25111 
September 1770, 1st October 1771 and :10th September 177-1, 20th September 1775 
and 1 Ith November 1776, and also to the .special letters from hero to Batavia, dated 
Ifith April 176(1, 6th April 17(17, ,“11. st March 17i)S, 7f.h January 1772 and 4th 
January 1776. 

Altliough the ciillcotion of pepper is our great conoorn hero, you should not 
overlook the eolloction of cardamoms, hecanso it is still oontinnally rocommonded 
with much emphasis in letters from the Netherlands. 

II . — Ca rda m o ma. 

Tlie cardamom i.s a well-known fruit, tlie best kind of which grows on tlie hills 
in the country of Coticate (Koftayani, /.c.. the Wynaad) which is now tributary to 
Nabob riyder Ah khan. So it is now difiieult to got hold of it. Tin’s is however 
a matter whicli must not he lost siglil of ; for further information I beg to refer to 
what was written in answer to tlio extract from the letter from tlie Fatherland, dated 
7th October 177t!, in our last General to Batavia, dated Gth .lanuary of this year. 

Here in the Kingdom of Cochin there grows another kind of greatly inferior 
quality, which is smaller and of which the peel or rind becomes brownish in time, 
wliile tlie otlier or nortlu-rn kind is better to look at and is 3'ollow. Though the 
indent is only for the fin'll kind, which we c.aunot get at present, I liavo ordered a. 
quantity of two picols [of 125 Dutch lbs.] of tiio other kind. At any rate the 
merchants of the Company, David Itnhhi and Anta Chetly, have undertaken to supply 
this quantity. It will lie sent via Ceylon by two ditforent ships to the Netherlands 
merely by way of experiment to see how imicli this kind of cardamom fotehes tliere. 

I have stipulated with them for Rs. 1:|- per lb., and request 3’our AVorship to be 
.so good as to remember tbi,« when the poppor-sliij) arrives. 

in.— CaUMiuks. 

We also collect cattle-hidcs hero for Ceylon for packing cinnamon. It may be 
a.sked how it is po.s.sihlc to collect them on Ihi.s coast, M'herc no cattle at all are killed 
except among ourselves, and oven the.se have to be specially reared or adroitly 
purloined. For a beat hen would uot for anything in the world sell his ox or cow to 
a Christian, Jew or Muhammadan for fear the .animal would be slaughtered. Many 
hides can as a matter of fact bo got here, but they are only obtained from the dead 
animals of tlie heathens. The country swarms with them and a thousand more or 
less is nothing. You see nothing but cattle and naturally where there are so many, 
a good number die. The hoalhons have no objection to alloM'ing the hides to be 
removed. 

Besides, there is another explanation which I thought an idle tale at first, but 
later on found to be true, vis.^ that a low kind of people here are permitted to eat 
carrion and dead cattle. Those people understand how secretly to besmear the grass 
or the places where the cattle graze with a certain fluid, which is poison for these 
animals, and causes them to pine away and die, so that in this way and also by 
natural death a large number die annually. But the king of Travancore, having 
found out this trick, has recently put a stop to it in his kingdom by issuing 
an order that no dead animals arc to he eaten any more in his kingdom by the above- 
mentioned low caste, but they are to he buried immediately. For this reason a 
smaller number of cattle-hides are at present brought to market than before. But 
though this proliibition may possibly be obeyed at first by the people, it will in 
course of time be disregarded on account of the great number of the cattle, and more 
hides will then again be brought to market. 

However the coUeetion of hides also varies greatly with the state of trade. 
The more trade flourishes, the fewer hides can be purebaserl. For the bombara 
traders, and all the others whose vessels are undecked, pack up their wares, especially 
sugar, in hides, and pay much more for them than the Company, and the Company’s 
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supplies must tiien decrease. We cannot compel the people to dispose of their xrares 
to the Honourable Company for a smaller pnoe than they receive from others, nor 
would It be advisable to prevent the bombaras. from buyinn these hides if von 
do not wish to hamper trade; for they cannot do it ivithout them. ThL hides 
which are for sale about here, are therefore brought up by everyone in order to be 
sold to the merchants in the good monsoon (season) so that we can only procure those 
which come from places far from this town, and. of these we cannot get those which 
are for sale in the north, beoanse they are bought up by the merchants of Ponnani 
and Cahciit. Those available in the south are bought up by our residents at Porca 
and Calicoilan and are delivered to the Company at two rupees a corgy (score) ex- 
cluding the expenses of carriage or freight. If Calicoilan (Eayenkulam) and Porca 
(Purakad) were not so far from this town, or if there were a commercial centre in the 
south, like Ponnani, six hours’ north of Chettua (Chetway), we should perhaps 
collect much fewer hides even than now. I have taken much trouble tiyino- to 
increase the collections, but found it impossible. 


IV. — -Gunny. 

Granny for making gunny-bags and other purposes is also collected on this coast, 
but again only at Porea and Calicoilan and only so far as it is required for onr pur- 
poses here. T do not believe that we could procure more than we require for our 
service here, at least not for a large export trade. The cost price is three-tenths of 
a rupee a piece while under the regulations 1| pieces of gunny is the amount for one 
bag; so that a bag comes to cost 12 stivers b 

Besides this, many other articles are produced here, but they belong to tbe minor 
products with which petty trade is driven and concern the Company very little. 


V. — Surat piece-goods. 


We may, however, put under the heading of products collected Surat piece-goods 
also, not because such piece-goods are collected here but because it might happen that 
the collection might have to be done here. For the Supreme Government at Batavia 
has, on ray suggestion in special letter of the 10th February 1775, authorized me to 
give it a trial with the view of having recourse to this procedure in case it might no 
longer be to the interest of the Company to remain at Surat on account of the vexa- 
tions of the Moorish Government, and the intrigues of tbe English, and with the view 
of procuring Surat piece-goods all tbe same in that ease, through the merchants from the 
north, who obtain sugar, spices and other native merchandise here. With this view 
we recently obtained samples marked with the. cost price from Smut and some 
merchants have agreed to bring along such piece-goods by way of experiment. But 
tbe attempt has failed ; at least nothing has come of it, hitherto, as may be seen from 
the reference to tbe subject in the general letters from this settlement to and from 
Batavia. As the fault may be with the individuals with whom we had made the 
arrangements, I have now asked other merchants from the north to bring such piece- 
goods along with them for once in a way. It may be that nothing will come of this 
attempt either, and that the merchants do not find it to their advantage so long as 
thev can take their piece-goods to market at Surat. Should oiu' apprehensions be 
realised and no more sugar, bar-copper or spices be imported at Surat, tlien the 
merchants from the north, who would have to come here for these articles, would 
undoubtedly of their own accord bring piece-goods here with them, or could even bo 
compelled to do so, if they desired to get the articles from ^ ns , for it seems they 
cannot do without them. However it is worth while tc make another attempt mean- 
while to procure these piece-goods ; for in proportion as it is possible so long ns we 
remain at Surat (where it is to be hoped that we may still remain and be able^to 
I'emain), so much the more could we calculate on it if the contrary should happen . 


> Thooalcalfttiou is: cost of 1 bag = cost of piocos == J X * rupeeB = * X BO etivots = 12 sUvors. TOs 
srobaWy .allows for a fiandsowB profit to Uio Company’s servants. _ In 1800 gnimy-riaBs wore four to rnpcos a score 

iTinWesl Coast (Unctranan. ..tppendiv) or, say, SHVon stivers a piece. ‘ .• , j 

* For the history of the o.ataWishuiont of British influence nlBumt at the expense of the native rnlers and of tlio 
Dnleh French and Portugneso the best authority isFoircsl’s Botnhay Govommont records. 1 he Castle of Surat had 
ttaborfrom the naUvos in 1769, 22 years before, and the Englisli had since then been practically sorerngn in Suist, 
the othornationf bring allowed to trade there only on sufferance, if at all. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

:BAST£2llf AlfS TNVATE TRAm. 

I. — Eastern Trade. 

AmoDg the other interests of the Company in this place must he ranked the 
•(local) trade, whicli is at present on such a good footing that Malabar, so far from 
being a burden, is a lucrative factory in the absence of unhappy events to which aH 
■countries and places are exposed, especially of circumstances such as those in which 
we have been placed since October 1776, on account of Nabob Hyder Alyckan. 
for the trade-books of the last few years show that the profits of Malabar — not to 
■speak of the profit on our pepper in the Netherlands — far surpassed the expenses ; 
whereas in former times, the expenses as a rule were greater than the profits.^ 

That trade floirrishes here better than in former times appears not only from the 
larger sales of cloves, as has been shown in an ordinary letter of the 5th January 
1779 ‘to Batavia, but also from the higher prices, especially of sugar, which is a true 
•test whether trade flourishes or not. 

I know that for a long time it has been a debated question whether the trade in 
-sugar in Malabar is detrimental to the trade at Surat or not, and also how far the 
•one is related to the other, and that much has been thought and written about it both 
by our Honourable Masters and by various administrators of knowledge and experience 
who have been stationed here and at Surat. But for discussions how far the trade 
here is not detrimental to the trade in Surat, and how far the Company can really gain 
more on their sugar here than at Surat, I beg to refer to what was written on these 
•two points to Batavia under date 25th March 1773 and 2nd January 1777, inanswer 
to the extracts from letters from the Eatherland, dated 2Dd October 1771 and 29th 
September 1.775, especially the first named. 

Next there is also a fair sale of Japanese copper, and occasionally we have had 
the good fortrme to sell it for a higher price than it would fetch at Surat. However 
apart from the sale of spices, Japanese copper and sugar, the trade in other articles 
such as iron, tin, lead and vermiliion is at present of little importance, because they 
are brought to the coast by other European nations in abundance ; at anj’’ rate there 
has been very little demand for them for some time now. 

On the other hand the sale of pepper has now been for some time a part of our 
(local) trade, but at the same time doubtfully so ; at any rate it has sometimes been 
recommended and then again put a stop to. So I thought it my duty to give my 
opinion about this in detail and to explain fully the utility of these sales. This was 
•done, with all the circumstances fully set out and with citations of the former orders 
bearing on the subject, in my special letters to Batavia, dated 12th April 1773 and 
28th.March 1771, which were disposed of, my proposals being sanctioned, in special 
letters, dated 30th September, both of the year 1778 and the year 1774. 

As this sale only takes place so far as the quantity allows it, after deducting what 
is required for loading the Ceylon homeward bound ships, it is always necessary to 
know what the stock of pepper in Ceylon is after the departure of the home ships, 
and how much they there think will be required for the next consignment over and 
above what remains in stock. The Ceylon officials, according to what is noted in the 
special letter from Batavia, dated 30th September 1774, have received the necessary 
-orders in this matter. Besides any one who has the charge of the administration here 
■and gives any attention to the matter, can as a rule calculate in time on a smaller or 
larger supply of pepper. 

If attention is paid to it, the sale of pepper here can be of very great use to 
trade, partly because it gives, according to commercial calculations, as much profit 
as though it were exported to Coromandel and elsewhere, and partly because it 


^ The profile of the trade with Earope do not appear in the local accounts of the trade of the Malahar Settlements. 
By “ trade ” is understood the trade -with ports in the east, though the factories -were chiefly maintained in view of the 
“investment” and “ collection ” for Europe. The “profits of Malnhar ” referred to are the profits of the local trade and 
•the revenues from land, customs, etc. See p. 35 above. 
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eonti’ibutes greatly toM-ards drawing merchants to fhic: nlnoa Q1-./1 4- j j-, 
spices, as has been shown in mv sneeial leffArs n 4- a ? ^ and towards the sale of 
is as ;ell fitted for trale as Z Meanwhile thispkce- 

ot tie west ol Indk whiller all straagers co as of S “pew f 
ships pass here from Bengal or Surat without callinn- 

so that we may taow the priees almost e™i™ wSome^ 
north, -from Sind ^SnindC'cad^e tc“utcr)f 

Muscat ortlfA^rbfanOoS." '™” ”'’*“■ “ ^'■'“•’ay, aad finally from 

the fineer make, and have some resemblance to the vessels of 

onK ■ f of backward, 

1 ^ f^eavy one, resembling a bucKet sail, which, because 

^e mast slants forward is always fairly well filled, no matter how little the breeze 
These vessels are specially sharp-built both before and behind ; on account of which 
toiey sail veiy fast. ' 

Those from Muscat have now inei’eased coneidei-ably in numbers since I have 
Had an opportunity to enter upon private correspondence with the chief of Muscat 
which should be kept up, a little present being sent him each voyage and a helpin'^ 
hand being extended to his vessels which come here, since this chief himself trades 
and has usually a larger or smaller share in the vessels ; which is not the case with 
the other aomoaras. 

Purther all the bombaras should be treated kindly and protected from all extor- 
tions, and care should be taken that when they receive their goods they are not 
cheated in the weight. Prom Eajapur near and around Goa, there come a kind of 
vessels called sibars with the same turn of sail as the bombara, hut much smaller aud 
of a much clumsier make. 


Besides these there are native vessels somewhat smaller still which come from 
Barssalore (Basrur), Mangalore and Manjeseram (Manjeswaram) between Mangalore 
and Cannanore. Such vessels come also from Cannanore, TeUicherry, Badagare, 
Calicut, Tanui aud Ponnany, Pi’om the south there come also native vessels vzs!, 
from Coilan (Q.uilon), i^ njengo, Tengapatnam and C'ollettje (Colaehel), at times ’even 
twice or three times during the good monsoon (season). Further up, from Manapar 
Tuticorin, Kilkare, Coilpatnam, Jaffnapatnam and Negapatam native vessels also come- 
here for trade. Prom Aeheen there comes every now and then a two-masted ship for 
trade. Even from China, or to be precise from Macao, there come as a mle two or 
three three-masted ships a year, which first for some time try to sell their goods, and 
then at last proceed under convoy of a Portuguese frigate, which about that time 
comes here from Goa for the purpose, further northward to Caliout, Mahd, TeUicherry 
and sometimes even as far as Mangalore, where they continue selling their goods, take 
in pepper and sandalwood and drop down here again in order to sell the rest of their 
goods and buy necessaries. 

All these vessels bring with them as a rule goods which the places they come 
from produce. A few of them, wb., some of the bombaz'as, occasionally come empty 
and then bring along some Venetian ducats. 

Per further elucidation and convenience I insert here a list^ of what the 
bombaras aud the other vessels usually, more or less, bring and take back. 


'■ Malay, ifaJayalani, Slubratta, Maldire and namarona other Jangiuiges are represented in this list. I have oomo 
acroBS explanations or hints in MS. No. 1136, -nrhioh contaiiib a list of medioines, price lists in MSS. Nos. 137, 745 
1134, lists of Malahar imports and exports about 1800 A.V. in Buchanan’s Mysore, Canon and Malahar in a desoriptivo 
Memoir of Malahar hy lieutenants Ward and Conner, Survey department (Malahar Colleotorrte records'. , Dictionaries 
and glossaries hax-e been consulted and local enquirj’ has been made. I am ho-vrever still ir \iubt about one or two of 
the words. , 
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The Muscat lomlaras briug tamher sulph,ur, incense, assafojtida, puvata or 
ruinas root-, manjalcaua or gall-nuts, sticks o£ liquorice, shark-fins, fish-gut, kismis®, 
almonds, pastas|es '‘, rose-water, glass-heads, small alcatives", ormus-salt®, saleb^, 
mirragomma *, ahve ®, aurum pigmentum, tutia (a kind of medicine for e3'e-eom- 
plaints), small pearls, chalies blue-stone gum arabic and saltpetre. 

The other bombaras bring capon cotton thread, canvas, coarse spreads, coarse 
chintzes, woollen cloths, combars gessiapats niquaniasses ulwa seed cori- 
ander seed, cummin seed, mustard seed, eatjang grain, eardels (u kind of edible small 
bean), borax, ajuvan or onion-seed, putjak root-®, jerzelin seed and jerzelin oil®\ 
amcniea oil'®®, mustard oil, paparaear (a kind of salt made out of garlic), fennel-seed, 
urida-beans assasalie or garden-cress seed, sal armoniae addividigam root 
trivetty or tricolpaooiina root®’, ammekoron root®®, kargarony root"®, aretta root®®, 
wheat, aniseed, eorkeljan (a medicine for horses), covy or sandal earth®\ gallnuts, 
coffee - of the Mocha kind, soap, and now and then chanks ®®, a product of the sea at 
Mocha and Jedda. 


* Tamln — cf, “ Tnmtnor ofDadols" (dates) in Hogalalioa of 1764 printed in MS. Ro. 745. Derivation from 
Araliio tamr. The word hero means dates. 

- Ttivata or ) i(i«ss root is Munjoet or Indian madder, n dye-root. Puvata stands for Malayalam Pnvattn, ruinas 
for Persian Runas. The Dnteh nsed to get the root from Persia and made attempts to oultivate it in their possessions 
in India'. Import from Goinhroon to Negapatam is montioned in MS. Ro. 471 (1748 A D.). In the Memoir of 
Dnteh Governor of Ceylon J. C. Piolat ( 1734), translation puhlishcd by tlio Ceylon Government, page 29, it is observed 
“ the officials at Coromandel must also see that the oultivation of Hiiinns roots is contjnned, with which an experiment 
“ was made last year. A quantity of half a pound of that seed was received hero from Persia ip the Hop-vogel, which 
seed was sent to Coromandel, and Tour Excellency must from time to time inquire how mnoh of it is growing.” 

’ Itisffiit or Kisbmis, still a common word, is ” n sort of Persian onrrant " (Valontijn IV (1), 255, Buchanan, 
Appendix VIll) 

* r<istasj(s—J tahe to be pistacohios. I find the forms pist«s/es in Valentijn IV. (1), 266,j>istac/ijes in the 
Bata'ria Diary under 28th September 1676, pisLisias in the Batavia Diary under the 6tb January 1675, pistaohes in the 
English records (Poster’s English Ractories in India, volume for 1624-6, page 161). 

t Ahatires nro Persian oarpots or table-cloths (Sohouten 11, 13, Porsiaonsohe Aloatyven of Xafelbleederen). The 
word is explained by Valentijn and Sohouten, and particularly line Bpooimons, intended as presents for Native princes, 
are described in the Batavia Diaries. 

® Ormtis-sall, Persian salt was an article of import at Cochin in Buchanan’s time. The Dutch dealt in the 
roob-salt of the island of Onnur as early as 1629 (Journal of P. Van der Broeche published in 1717, page 194). 

■' Salth (Arabic) is a medicinal tnbor (Hobson Jobson), 

9 ITtrrngomma — Myrrh, gum rosin, from the Arabic (Maclenne) In 1779 it cost 28 stivers a Ih. in Holland 
(MS. No. 1134). 

9 j4/iw.— Of. “ gum alwe” below, I lahe to be Moons’ way of spelling aloe, aloe. The Persian is Aiwa 
(Hobson Jobson). The inspissated juice of tho Aloe Soootrina. In 1726 its price in Holland was 2 to 4| stivers a lb., 
in 1779 10 stivers. 

Tutia, Tutlam, Malayalam from Sanskrit, means an oxyde of zino and is used medicinally. Persian tutiya. 
Sanshrit tntttba (Maoleane). 

tt Ohaly — ^Probably the same as Shalie, sain, etc. ; a soft twilled cotton stuff of a Turkey red colour (Hobson — 
Jobson). 

Slue-stone . — Blue vitriol. Sometimes tho same as tnfia (No. 1 0) (Macleane). 

t9 Oirpoc (Malay kapuk) is the silk-cotton tree and its produce, used for staffing mattresses, etc. ^Valentijn III 
(t), 176, Maoleane). 

t* Oomlars — Perhaps = Portuguese comarbadas “ a rich Persian cloth ” (Castanbeda apud Hubson — Jobson). 

99 Gessiapats — I have not oomo across elsbwhere, at any rate in this form. ” Qesjes ” of Bengal are however 
mentioned in a list of cloths in Valentijn V. (1), 303. 

9® Niquaniasses — Pine Surat niquaniasses 14 X 1 ells cost 4g guilders in Holland in 1779, coarse Surat ditto 
13 X I-A'oost 3i guilders (MS. No. 1134). A niquanias was a cheap cotton cloth. 

99 nhott seed = fenugreek (Arabio hulba, Malayalam ulutoa). 

99 Oatjang ; Malay, Javanese, etc., generic name for the kinds of pulses Anglo-Indians call ‘‘ grams ”, botanical 
species jpAaseofiis, doUchos, vigna, psophocarpus, etc., of family leguminosaee. sub-family papilionaets. 

99 djuvan — Hindi for Royal cumin (Mtioleaue)- Of. Buchanan “ Ajuvan, a seed like anise 

9" Futjai, in the Tellioherry Diary, putchuek, a fragrant leaf or root, exported to China. A consignment of it was 
exported to Canton from Tellioherry in 1742. Valentijn V 1 (34), speaks of it as a leaf of Aohin that is pounded to 
powder and used as incense. According to Hob^on-Jobeon it was re.ally a Himalayan root and became iu China a chief 
ingredient of jostioks, ■* 

99 Jerzelin oil : Jerzelin isPortngnese (from the Arabio) for gingely, which last form is the commoner old Dutch, 
as well as English. 

92 Ammica oil; Amanakku is Tamil for the castor-oil plant — Of. Buchanan Appendix, p. XXVIII •' Amanick 

oil ”. 

23 -Paparaear — Hindi, a sub-oarbonate of soda (Macleane). 

99 Vrida-heans — Of. Buchanan Appendix, p. XXIII ; xfreed, a pulse, Buchanan Appendix, p. XXVIII, TJred-, a 
pulse. Black gram, from Hindi or Muhratta. 

29 Sal armoniaa for Sal ammoniac, us also in old English (Murray’s Dictionary). 

20 Addividigam root — Malayalam Arioidoyam, a medioinal root (Mr. Aohyuta Menon). 

2’ Trivetty or trieolpaconna : Mr. Achyuta Menon writes : “ The second is a Malayalam word correctly spelt and 
the first is Sanscrit trivrita, both meaning a. medicinal root, oonvolvulns turpethum.” 

28 Ammekoron toot, Malayalam Amukkuram, a medicinal root, physalis flexuosa (Mr. Aohyuta Meuon). 

29 Kargarony root, Malayalam Kadukarohani, a medicinal root, helleborns niger (Mr. Aobj-nta Menon). 

99 Aretta root, Malayalam Aretha, Canarcse Arevata, cassia fistula, roots used as a febrifuge (Maoleane). Mr. 
•Aohyuta 'Slenon notes that Nos. 27-30 are very commonly prescribed by native physicians in Cochin. 

99 Covy, Malayam Kovi, a red or yeUow earth. 

92 Ohanks are a shell well enough known to Anglo-Indians. The Madras Government, following in the wake of 
the Portuguese and Dutoh, fishes for them at Tutioorin. A monograph on the shell will be found among the Madras 
Museum bullelins. 
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Next the sihars from Eajpur briug as a rule, eatu-'^' of sorts, raw lac, wood salt 
coriander, oovy or sandal oarth, urida,=‘ onion and saltpetre. The vessels from 
Earssalore Mangalore and Manjeseram bring rice, catjang, horse-beans, ierzelin 
seed, - urida -Mieans, sandalwood, white dry areca, fresh areca, chelas,^* roomals^ 
canjauw-leaves®'’ and jagerkana.®' • ’ 

^ Those from Cannauoro, Tellicherry, Badagara, Calicut, Tanur and Ponnanv 
bring cardamoms, country iron, Bappan-wood,^^^ pulenjieca-beans,'’'’ iris root, earhc 
aretta root-** (white), tobacco, javely, ^ white and black root, raw wax, chikeny areca 
and fresh areca. 

From Ooilan, Ansjengo, Tongapatam and Coiletje come piece-goods, tamarind, 
jager-sugar and coir-fibre. 

From Manapar, Tuticorin, Kilcare and Coilpatnam come diverse cotton goods as 
spreads, chintzes, frocks, stockings, oarabays,” handkerchiefs, caatjes,'*- tuppaties,^ 
chelas,'** roomals,^ besides tobacco, salt, onions, writing-olas,** carpetty nr native 
sugar. 

From Acheen, pitch. Divider wood,’® sappan-wood,®* benzoin" patjapaV® 
camphor, un worked aguil-wood white dried areca, gatte-gamber,® sago and rattans." 

From China or Macao, silk of divers colours, raw silk, silk stuffs, lanquin 
sugar,®- spiaulter,” quick-silver, camphor, alum, radix China," cantjore root,®® porce- 
lain, tea, boeyans,®® iron pans, anise flowers, castor, arsenic, pitch, copper articles, silk 
and cotton stockings, preserved ginger, quipersols,®^ different kinds of paper, even 
a kind of writing paper and pedermany (a kind of medicine for eye complaints). 


Oaiu—cf. Bnohanan II, 102 : " From Eajapnr resaelB bring eiif or terra japonioa ” ; cateohn, Malayalam cattu 
(Jlaoleano). TUh price of catechu in Holland in 1779 vras 8J stiTera a lb. (MS. No. 1134). 

•* Ohelas : common in the Dutch price-lists (ilSS. Noe. 137 & 1134) ; and not one of the cheaper olotha ; in one 
list it is explained as a chequored gingham and the price is 13} guilders a piece. 

XoomtiJt : handkerchiefs, common in many Indian languages and in the Dutch price liata. 

Gaiijauw-leares : I have not come across elsewhere. Possibly Malayalam cancAari/, ganja. 

Jagerlana : prohatdy candied molaBses from jaggery (tho Indian word which baa passed into onr sugar), molasses - 
and Cindy (from an Indian word meaning piece). 

Sapfan-woal, Malayalam aappanara, a red dye-wood. Priotin Holland 1726, 44 to 6| guilders per 100 lbs. 
(MS. No. 137). 

’0 Tttlenjicea~i(ans, Malaynhim pulinohikka. berries of soap-berry tree (Mr. jlohyuta Menon). 

Javely: I take to ho Slahratta javeri, oholum (holcns sorghum). 

** Cambay : The name of this cloth is pretty certainly derived from the town Cambay. A cheap cloth which cost 
4J guilders a piece in 1726 (MB. No. 137). 

** Oaatjes—ef. Buchanan Appendix XXXVII : Oatcha cloth. Mannapar white oaatjes 21J by 14 ells cost 8g 
guilders in Holland in 1779 (MS. No. 1134). 

Tuppalti is doubtless dnpatti, common word for cloth from Hindustani doppata, double breadth. 

** Ola, palm leaf (afaJayalaro), used for writing. 

*5 Carpeity, Malayalam oarippetti, coarse palmjT-a sugar (Mr. Aohyuta Menon). 

■* ’ Divider, Deodar, Sanskrit Deva-dara, (Jod’s tree. 

JSeaioin or Benjamin, as it is often called in the Engliah reoordB, i.s a resin of which incense was made. Price 
in Holland 1726, 24 to 34 slivers a Ih., 1779, 18 to 26 stivera a lb. (MSS. Nos. 137 and 1134). 

** Batjapat— 'Bengali, paohapat, Hindustani Paoholi, Anglo-Indian patchouli, the well-known perfume made from 
the leaves of a labiate plant allied to mint (Hobson Jobson). 

Aguil-taood : “lebois quo les Portugais appellent aquila brava les Indiens s’en sorvent . 

nrinoipalment aux funeraillea de lenra Bramans ” (Slandelslo, edition of 1727, page 390) ; syKif-wood in Val. V-I (1), 

34 ; floef-wood in Val. III-l, 206 ; Malayalam, Akil ; English Agulah in Bantam lettcM, Bombay Beleotiona, Vol. II ; 
eagle-wood ; probably from Portuguese aquila, resting on the Malayalam word ; made into incense. 

° a’atte gamier. Modern Dutch is pifapom, gamboge. A gum from Siam. Batavia diary, lOfh December 1676, 

sneaks of “ 200 catties' of gittagomla from Siam ”. Vnlentijii II1-2 (2). 63 (Siam), has the form Guita Gamier ; UI-1, 

186 he snells it Gatah-gamhir. Price-lists of 1762 in MS. No. 74.6 have Gom-gutte. Batavia Diary, 4th February 1674, 
ha'^' Guttagummi which is the derivation commonly aoeepfed. But Malay Qalak, gum (as in gutte-peroha) seems just aa 


' ® 61 Satians were exported even to Europe, where they fetched 9 to 10 guilders a 100 lbs. in 1726 and 29 guilders 

in 1779 (31SS. Nos. lo7 end M' -n: -Un oro initf-nda rVoTpufiin Fm-mnan, -napp a.Rt. 


V-1 (1) 329 “ Tintenaga of Speauter ”. A white alloy made in China, in which a large trade was done in the 1 ith and 
is'th centuries. The price in Holland in 1779 was 17 guilders per 100 lbs. (MS. No. 1134). 

Fodix Mina, China root, medioine, from plants of the amilax genus (Maoleane). 
a 6 Oantjorc-root : 1 have riot oome across this elsewhere. It may po'sihly he Tamil oanjori the Scorpion Leaf, 

the root of which is used medioinaiiy. , ™ , ,, j 

66 Boevens ; Perhaps earthenware pots ; cf. p. 170 above, where “ Chinese hooyangs aie menhoned. 

6' Quipersois, old Knglish Kittysola, kethsoles, etc., very common in the old records, moans Chinese paper or silk 
fBat Diary, 1678, p. 61; zyde quitasollen) sun-ahadcs, from Portuguese Quita-aol. Qnita-sollen is the usual form in 
the ivih ceiitury (Batavia Diary). 
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To Muscat are exportefl in return, sugar, spices, spiaulter, iron, steel, lead, tin, 
pepper, sandal- wood, cardamoms, wooden articles, dry ginger, curcuma,®* nerbale- 
beans,®^ castor, porcelain, rice, cocoanuts in tbe husk and without, agel-wood,^® 
'bepzoiD,'*’' camphor, clove-pepper, patjapat,"** Paleatchery piece-goods, cowries, coir 
fibre and ropes. 

To other distant places of the hovibaras^ sugar, spices, Japanese copper, 
spiaulter,®® lead, tin, quicksilver, camphor, raw Chiuese silk, sappan-wood,®* alum, 
pepper, cardamoms, Bengal silk stuffs, Chinese silk stuffs, Paleatchery chialauw, 
Bengal long-pepper and roots of the same, triatroot, porcelain, clove-pepper, pitch, 
dry ginger, curcuma,®* coeoauuts with and without husk, wooden articles, euva-root 
and flour, marmanjel,®* nerbale beans,®* coir fibre and ropes, janaparil or little whet- 
stones, fruita-canjara,®® fruita-mattapesy, collenjan or wild ginger, ealliatour 
wood ®® and dry areca. 

'I'o Bajapur, spices, sugar, alum, spiaulter,®® cuva,®' cocoanuts with and without 
the husk. 

To Barssalore, Mangalore and Manjeseram spices, sugar, Japanese copper, tin 
and lead, steel, spiaulter,®® Bengal long-pepper, and roots thereof, Bengal silk cloths, 
Colletje and Manapar blue salempuris and white caatjes,®® Malacca pitch, Dividar- 
wood,^® ealliatour- wood,®® benzoin,'^^ camphor, Chinese silk stuffs, quicksilver, vermil- 
lion, Chinese iron pans, eantj ore-root,®® radix China,®* raw silk, alum, eopera,®’ oil, 
tamarind, honey, dry ginger and eommelmas.®* To Cannanore, Tellicherry, 
Badagara, Calicut, Tanur and Ponnany, spices, sugar, Japanese copper, lead, tin, 
spiaulter,®® camphor, benzoin,*’ Dividar-wood,*® Mallaca pitch, ealliatoiir-wood,®® 
Manapar and Colletje piece-goods,®® tamarind, Manapar onions, writing-olas,** jager 
kana,®’ raw lak, armozines,®* Batavia arrack, Ceylon arrack. Cochin arrack, eorcapuly- 
fruit,’® sole and upper leather, magadotties,’^ Bengal saltpetre, clove-pepper, Malacca 
long-pepper, ebeoanut oil, commelmas,®® atty and tripilly-fruit.’* 

To Coilan (Quilon), Ansjengo, Tengapatam and Colletje (Collachel) are 
exported spices, sugar, Japanese copper, iron, lead, tin, spiaulter,®® steel, cotton, 
besides all the northern goods brought by the lombaras and sibars and also paddy 
and rice. 

' — f 

To Manapar, Tuticoriu, Kilcare, Coilpatnam, Jaffnapatnam, Negapatnam and 
Acbeen are exported chikeny areca, coir fibre, copera and cocoanuts, nerbale,®® 

’ sandalwood, pulenjica,®® dry ginger, curcuma,®® fruita-canjara,®® angelica boards,’® 
and most of the goods from the north imported by the hombaras and sibars. 


Curcuma is Jtalayalam for tarmario (ourcama longa). 

NerlaU-ieam or terries : I hare not come across this elsewhere. It may poseibly be Malayalam Nirvval, water 
wood-apple. 

Patcaichery piece-goods ; I’alcatchery in Malayalam Palghaloheri, Palghat, a taluk of the .Malabar district. 
Ouva-root, correct .Malayalam for Indian arrow-root (curcuma auguatfolia). In a Regulation in MS. No. IAS the 
entry ocentB “ Tapekir, Bee Ouva ”, Tavakhira is tbe Mahratta for Malabar arrow-root (Maoleane). 

Marmanjel, Malayalam, maramanjal, curcuma zanthorrhiza ; the bark is used as a medicine for eye diseases 
(Mr. Achyuta Meiion). ... 

“ Pruita-canjara, Malayalam, kanjira, nux-TOmica. Used as medicine for elephantiasis, antidote to snake bite, 

eto. 


Golteijan or wild ghiyerx of. Buchanan Appendix, page II. “ Colenzeen, used in medicine.” 

Calhtttour-wooi, red sandalaood. Yalentijn VI (i) says '• it hears tbe name Caliatonr-wood bcoanse from of old 
it ie taken to and unloaded at the town of Caliatour, now Kistnapatam” (Nellore District). A dye-wood. Price in 
Holland, 1778, 17 guilders per 100 lb. (MS. No. 1134). The word occurs in the Fort St. George Diaries, 1682, 1683, etc. 

Colirtje [CoHacheT) and Manapar Hue salempuris and tohite caaljes : common cotton cloths. Mannapar ealempores 
22 X li ells, gnildeis (MS. No. 1134). 

” Copera = copra, dry kernel of coooanul. 

Oommelmas — c/. Buchanan 11, 204, complemoss. MaldiTokaln-hili-mae, black honito fish (Hobson Jobson), Tbo 
dried fish has always been a common article of export from the Maldives. 

ss Armosines, very common in tbe 18th century price lists nnder silk cloths. In 1726 armozines, single, cost 0 to 
7 guilders in Holland, double 13 to 14. In 1779 armozines single, 20 X 2 cobidos, cost 11 J guildors, double 21 X 2} 
cohidos, 18-1 guilders (MSS., Noa. 137 and 1134) 

Corcapulv-lruit , Hinduef.sni Eorknpali ; Malayalam Kurkampnli ; a kind of tamarind nsod in curries. Father 
Vincenzo Maria who rails it Carcapuli, has a description on page 332 of his book (1683 A .D.) and Mandclalo (edition of 
1727, page 386) observes “ Lo carcapuli est un Irnit do la groseour d' une cerise dent il a aussi le gofit." 

Magadoities—ef. Buchanan App., p. VIII. Mogadooties, silk from Bengal; from Bengali, mOg.a (Hobson 
Jobson). . . , , , 

” Ativ and iripilli-fruit : Mr. Achyuta Menon notes : “ Alti-tippali is elephant pepper ; Arii by itself is fig-tree 
and tippali long pepper. 

” Angelica boards — Angelico in Father Vincenzo Maria (1683), p. 381 ; English angely-wood, MoIayaUm anjali ; 
a wood used in- shop-building, eto. ; Wild jack (Macleane). 
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To China or Macao, sandal, pepper, cotton putiue-root,®® gummamira, alvre » 
ohbanum gum,- sulphur, saltpetre, tamber,^ catu,^^ assafoetida, third sort fish- 
teeth, elephant tusks, shark-fins, fish-gut, abada horn,’® Arabian gum, Surat 
cambay, gingham coverlets, combars^^ and sometimes some garioffel-nails lead 
and tin. ’ 


This trade is mostly carried on by exchange and our merchants take care to have 
in stock the articles required for the return freights whether they are produced here 
or imported from elsewhere, and to sell again or send elsewhere the goods which they 
buy ; while from the Company they buy spices, Japanese copper, sugar; in a word 
they take over those articles from the Company, which the Company- sells, at such 
prices as may be agreed upon. 

The present system on which the Company’s trade is conducted with the 
merchants of the Company, who now buy up the whole cargo, is much better than that 
formerly in force. Fonnerly the merehante of the Company brought only so much as 
they could dispose of, and had agreed upon with the traders, and thus they always 
obtained some profit and left the rest of the merchandise on the hands of the Company. 
So we should make them stick to the present system of buydng up the whole cargo 
(except the spices of which the price has been fixed once for all) at a reasonable, and 
as profitable, a price as can be realized according to the circumstances of the moment. 

Moreover, in order to know well to what extent we can hold on to the price and 
for how much the merchants of the Company who, as has been said before, as a rule 
trade by barter, can sell the goods again, one ought always to make careful enquiries 
about trade in the north, and then it is alwaj’-s better not to haggle about farthings 
with the merchants, because the Company null then soon be rid of all its goods and 
run no risks, since our merchants are weU-to-do men. This is much better than the 
Company realising one-quarter or one-eighth of a rupee more per hundred pounds for 
a single consignment, and meanwhile having the rest of the merchandise left on its 
hands, as formerly happened more than once, but not since the year 1770-71. 

We have here four merchants, namely, two Jews and two Benyans. The Jews 
are named David Eabbi, son of the well-known Company’s merchant, Ezeohiel Eabbi, 
and Ephraim Cohen, and the Benyans Anta Chetty and Mannu Ohetty. Ezeehiel 
Eabbi was formerly almost tbe only merchant here, at least he alone had the title of 
Company’s merchant, and if any one, Jew, Canarin or Beuyan, took goods from the 
Company in order to sell them to the dealers it was done through the channel of 
Ezeehiel or with his consent, so that this old man was almost master of the trade here, 
which, to tell the plain truth, was not to the Company’s interest. This had already 
struck my predecessor just before my arrival here, and he had began to make some 
changes concerning which your Worship might be so good as to refer to the letter from 
hereto Batavia, dated 31st March 1771, and from Batavia to this place, dated Ist 
October 1771. This Jew had otherwise at bottom an lionest and upright character 
and had much influence over the native princes and the notables of their kingdoms. 
It must also he acknowledged that this Ezeehiel was often and in various circumstances 
of service to the Company. So it would have been a hard blow to the old man if in 
order to put a stop to his monopolising the trade, we had unshed to keep him out of 
it in his old days and in the last moments of his life, and so I had made up my mind 
to set to work imperceptibly and by degrees. For this reason I occasionally discoursed 
with him on this subject, and showed that the trade should be free, and nould not he 
carried on with propriety any longer as before, and that any one, who should, deserve 
the title of Company’s merchant, ought not to buy the Company’s^ goods in parcels, 
after first having found buyers, for the (Jompany could do business in this way as well 
itself; but that a merchant ought to buy up the whole cargo, and that no oue could 
trade without running risks. And so I had already slowly brought home to him the 
necessity in general, and the particular convenienec that some others should be, as it 
were trained to this trade by him, as permanent merehante of the Company, and be- 
aecepted by the Company as such along with him, and I had the satisfaction to find 
the old man not contradicting, but on the contrary acknowledging the justice of my 


u EaUn, fxanWnoenao ; I find it in n list of modicincs in MS, No. 1130. 

15 .diorfa : ihinocoros hom, from ilic Portognceo (liooson Joosorii. i -i t i a 

« Cloves. ValenHin 111-1,195. -Thoy nro ako called oll.ervr.fo Gitoffel-nails, a Wiard 

irom lEo UrecU and Latin, Caryoiiliyllon ’. 
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remarks. However as he died in the month of October 1771, and so even before the 
arrival of the first ship from Batavia in my time, the reasons for introducing the 
change hit by hit fell to the ground and I could arrange things to my liking the 
sooner. Since then I have carried on the trade in that manner with the above- 
mentioned four merchants, though I must admit that my predecessor had already 
laid the foundation. It is absolutely necessary not to employ as merchants of the 
Company only Jews or only Canarins.or only Benyans so that no one nation should 
obtain control over the trade, or have a monopoly. Bor the Jews, Canarins and 
Benyans are secretly antagonistic to one another, and although the trading Jews have 
more means and are generally more honest than the Canarins or Benyans, yet the last- 
named are much better business men and much smarter in all other respects. This is 
one more reason why they should not be allowed to control the trade any more than 
the Jews, and 1 may well say that to keep the balance among the merchants is one of 
the most important requisites for directing tmde here properly. 

Further in the papers of former times many drawbacks and inconveniences are 
mentioned which either interrupted trade or made it difficult. I will willingly 
acknowledge that there is hardly anything which is exposed to so many vicissitudes as 
trade here and that we have really had to struggle against many difficulties. Bor 
now it was the disorders in the north which were injurious to trade, then was it 
impeded by pirates, then the scarcity of money among the merchants interrupted it, 
then the dumping of sugar by Macao boats interfered, and then again something 
went wrong with the manufacture of the sugar. Nor can I deny that the same and 
other accidents may recur ; and I must also confess that I can lay down no certain 
rule for overcoming similar and other troubles, which may be caused by the smallest 
circumstance. The best and only rule I know of is the simple secret which is the 
best norm of aU conduct, viz., to adapt yourself to circumstances and above all to 
manage the Company’s trade as though it were your own and as though on your 
own account and then I can assure that all these mountains of difficulties will be 
much better overcome than in any other way. I need not prove this in detail ; only 
set up as a trader on your own account and you will be found steering your way 
through aU difficulties by giving and taking now more now less according to circum- 
stances, just as it is the man to whom the cow belongs who hastens to take the beast 
by the horns, as the saying is. 


II, — Private Trade. 

Here I must also say a word about the private trade. By this I mean that trade 
which the administrators (z.e., the Commandeurs or Chiefs of the Settlement) here 
formerly conducted on their own account, but which is now conducted by the Company 
This trade has been the cause of some unpleasantness to me because the monopolists, 
who found the ground out away beneath their feet and their power broken, gave the 
ship-people perverted ideas ; and for this reason I shall go back a little way. 

You must know that in former times the administrators here generally tinded 
either in person or indirectly through others, whom they used for that purpose, by 
which a kind of monopoly or coercion took place in trade, so that one paid for goods 
as much as one was pleased to give and ship-people had to dispose of their goods for 
what was offered, because others out of respect for the administrator would not or 
dared not offer or buy anything. This caused secret dissatisfaction to others here, 
who did not fail not to make the ship-people understand, if not directly at least 
indirectly, that they also would like to buy their goods and even for a higher price, 
but in order not to displease the administrator they dare not, and the ship-people 
naturally complained about this. 

But when the administrator did not trade the ship-people were exposed to an 
even worse monopoly, which they experienced when the monopolists agreeing 
secretly among themselves, had no one to compete with them. To give an instance, 
one of them offers the amount they have agreed to amongst themselves. The ship- 
people, desiring a better price, insist for some time on it. Next day a second person 
comes, who, instead of offering more, offers a little less, just as the Jews with the 
ship-people at Amsterdam when they come home. In this manner the seaman suffers 


' Sec pages 30 and S4 of the inttoduction and Appendix VTO. 
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even more than under the monopoh’ of an administrator tradinpj on his own account 
Por instance the price of powder-sugar here had been as a rule only 10 or at most 
10| or once in a way 101 rupees a picol [125 Dutcli lbs.] and so far as I know not 
higher. This proves that the ship-people obtain more for their sugar now than before. 

Whether now the administrators traded and controlled the trade or whether they 
made an agreement with some one else for a round sum in return for which they let 
that person go his own way as was proposed to myself immediately on my arrival 
here, what the private trade here really was must have been known at Batavia, and 
this was no doubt the reason why the Chief and Second were at last forbidden to 
tiude either directly or indirectly, and granted in compensation a brokerage of b per 
cent, on the sale of the Company’s merchandise, taking their oath every year that 
they had not traded privately either directly or indirectly. 

But my predecesssor pointed out that this commission was not sufficient — as it 
in fact is nor, for an administrator here who knows how and tries to live in a decent 
manner and to maintain the honour of the nation to some extent before stran"ers— 
and therefore petitioned that trading be permitted to him as to all the other officials 
here. But just as their Eight Worshipfuls were about to dispose of this petition, I 
received charge of Alalabar and was permitted to trade privately with the ordinary 
restriction in respect of contraband. 

The way was open to me to do a good stroke of business if f had preferred my 
own interest to that of my masters. But I considered that the Company sits here as a 
merchant, and that, if an administrator here is allowed to do for himself what he 
is bound to do for the Company, namely, to trade, self-interest may at times so lead 
him astray that he would see first to his own interest and to the Company’s only 
afterwards. For this reason both Mr. Van dc Graaff \ the then Second here and now 
Councillor Extraordinary and Director of Surat — who was of my opinion — and I 
declined, and preferred another means of support, viz., 5 per eent. instead of 3 per 
cent, brokerage which had formerly been sanctioned on the merchandise sold by the 
Company and also on the pepper collection. This was sanctioned except that the 5 
per cent, on the collections of pepper was reduced to 3. Now the interest of the 
Governor and the Second is the same as the Company’s. For the more merchandise 
and the higher the prices we are able to realise on it, and the more pepper we 
collect, the larger are our profits, but the way is at the same time clear for the 
monopolists to agree among themselves and force the ship-people to sell their sugar 
and arrack at a lo-w price. 

But when I came here and was forced to make such capital repairs to the build- 
ings and fortifications of the Company as liave already been indicated, I foresaw that 
however economically the Company might be served in this matter, it must cost 
much money, and 1 was even afraid that for this reason alone the repairs would one 
day be given up. I had also noticed in the Malabar papers, especially in the secret 
considerations of the late Ordinary Councillor Schreuder, a scheme for conducting 
some sort of trade here on the Company’s account and for buying goods from the 
traders who come here, and selling them again ; though difficulties having been raised 
from here and representations made, no action was taken. But on finding in the 
aforesaid considerations among other things these encouraging words of Mr. Sehreu- 
der’s “ io sum up the Honouralle Company can not only do everything that private 
persons can do ^ hut even niuchmore^ if it is served faithfully and a man applied toils 
affairs the same amount of judgment and reflection as he would to his otvn^\ I was 
roused to give the scheme a trial for my part and to propose to the High Indian 
Government to do for the benefit of the Honourable Company what was done before 
by the administrators for themselves, viz., to trade and to buy and sell certain articles 
here on which I thought I could gain something, and this would be money found 
for the Company. I gave the scheme a trial as soon as possible, and it proved to be 
a success. It was not only approved of, but I was also recommended to go on with 
it Thus the monopoly here received a death-blow, because the Company can 
alwavs give a little more than others and however small the gain is, it is picked up 
like money found and easily got. To mention only the sugar, the price of this, as 
has been said, was as a rule lU, lOJ or at most rupees a picol, but I generally 
offered the ship-people so much according to circumstances that no one else could 
offer as much, not to speak pimore. I have even bought sugar from the ship-people • 


1 W. J. Van de Graaff afterwards Governor of Ceylon and a oonspionons member of the Batavia Oonnoil. 
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at 12 vupoos u jnool [125 Dutoh wln'n I Pinv I could alTord to do ho and make a 
Uttlo profit, and yon may nay the Hhip-pt'ojdo wore parlitailnrly liudvv. But. as IhiB 
trade is a thorn in their ttosh to the moimpolisis, they tried Ihofr host lo give 
the sliip-i'eoplo an idea that they might luivo given something inor(> oven, but had 
dnvwn hack hoenuse the Company was uBo bidding; as it tlioy wore so entirely 
devoted to the Convpany that they do not like to int('rfore with its business, 'tho 
Company would indeed he lueky, if this wore the chief jn inciple of nil the Company’s 
ollleiuls and suhjeets in India; but it was sometliing quite dill’oront. jMcanwbilo the 
sbipqnxiple, who are aeenstomed to ofi'er their “ jiermitted" goods' to the Company, 
bad full lil-H'rty to inquire about the market price., and idso to sell them lo wlioover 
they likcsl. I'or mv own part, when 1 bar! finally exaniiiU'd all the oiroinnsUmees with 
the .Second f.Seeond in (hmiKul) jind eonsiderod what, was the higbcsl ])i’ico wo could 
give und^yet jit the same timt' nniki' some jirotU foi- the Company (which has an 
advantage over private tradei'S in landing cargo, in wurobonso rent and in calculating 
interest on capital), 1 would give leave to the Second to make that bid to the ship- 
people and settle with them, if they woio satisfied with the jiricc, while they wore 
still free to make enquiries ns to whether any one woiild give them more, which they 
also did. But after a ])ievious manoiuvre. namely, a sliiugging of the slionldcrs, 
they would receive this sinister answer ''Sir, ! vouhi iaki' jimir utKjar, hni I cannoi 
trdl do so '' ; on being ask«'d again why srmmthing more cannot, he given, the answer 
is; f f:loidd lih- io pirr soiw.’Mi'rn; t/ion', lul I ccmiiol jrrll rxjdoin on being finally 
asked whether they were not allowed to buy the sugar, the eonvciyation would he 
curtly broken off with Sir, T Inij ir> Its rxcit^rd from rjjdtiiiiinr; {In' molicr''. 

I ask whether this would not give the slnp-pcojde an indelible prejudice? And 
whether it oould he got out of the head of the most modest seaman that no one 
c.xccpt the Company dared buy sugar? 1 know all ahont it so well that J could name 
thc.se men, although they think 1 know nothing; not to .speak of three seamen who 
had opened their eyes and had seen the serpent in the gniss, liaving once open- 
hf'Jirtedly explained things to me, adding by what tricks and turns attempts arc made 
to mi.sh'Jid swmen here and t<i persviade them to conqdain to their correspondents at 
Biit.ana ahont the coercion in the sale of their “ permitted ” cargoes. Indeed a 
Imjq)}' coercion for the sliip-jieojdc, when the Comjwny can ofl'cr them more and in 
reality ofTens more than others, who have to ealeulate the ox])cnscs of convoying the 
goods ashore, warehouse rent and interest on their capital. 

I'rom all this, one can easily nndorstaiid that their ojily ohjool w.as lo make me 
abandon this tiade, leaving tlio field open to their monopoly. TiiC}* thought I would 
not care to continue lo have a had uamc among the ship-people, and would 
prcfer to ahaudon that tiade — as hoiug after all for the Company and not for 
myself — at least not lo devote to it so nnicli energy ns if it were my own ; and then 
the poor seaman, who has to work so ban! for a living, would open his eyes too late. 
But no ; I have learned to do right, and not lo look behind. Let those who are 
anxious to liade only offer a single farthing more for sugar than the Company and 
let them see whether they will not. got the sugar. 

Meanwhile I will give hero a short ubstract of the clear profit to the Company 
from this trade since I started it. Detailed accounts have been sent annually to 
Batavia. * 


On powder sugar, profit . . 

„ Candy sugar, profit . . 

„ Apy arrack, profit 

,, Ceylon arrack, profit 

., Capoc (wool of tho silk cotton tree), profit . . 
„ raw Chinese silk, profit 
„ alum, profit . . • • ' ' „ ’ ; 

„ spiaulter (speller, tutonnguo, an alloy), profit. 
„ Sappan-wood (a red dye-wood), profit . . 
„ Sandal-wood, profit . . 


OLD. 

00,550 I'l 8 
.5,106 18 0 
1,170 0 0 
1,027 A 0 
63,275 2 0 
8,387 2 0 
2,744 14 0 
3,070 10 0 
1,108 19 8 
5,004 G 8 


HUP. 

.50,406 21 0 
4,305 36 0 
080 0 0 
856 0 0 
52,729 12 0 
6,980 12 0 
2,287 12 0 
2,558 36 0 
999 7 0 
4,170 13 0 


Grand total 151,610 10 8 126,342 5 0 


’ Articlos, snoli ns sanar and urmol:, in which tho Company portniUod its eorvants, otc., {roo trade on its own ships. 
Other ayliolcs, such as opicec, pop;)yr, Japan copper, wore Company’c jnonopohea. Ihe '■ ohip-pooplo ” aro tho 


etips’ oCBcor« of Uompany^s eliips, 'Xho tnonopoliats wore apparently officiaie. 
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Trom this appears among other things that a profit of hs. 54,722^9-0 was made- 
on powder and candy sugar alone, excluding the sugar of this year, the accounts of 
which will come in only on the last day of August. These are easy profits for the 
Company to make and the Company has as much right to them as others. Besides- 
there are so many other articles of trade here which have been enumerated above, and 
on account of them buyers and sellers, large and small, swarm here, so that it is- 
quite a pleasure to see how every one here, Jew, Moor, Canarin, Benyan, Malabary, 
even the officials of the Company down to the copyists and still lower classes, all 
trade the one more, the other less, the one in this and the other in something else,, 
and make a subsistence by trading ; which is very different from former times when 
monopoly so ruled here that almost everything was fish for the nets of the Adminis- 
trator or his clients and the customs' contractor dared not ask for the eustom-duties- 
so freely as at present now trade has been made free and open to all withou^t restric- 
tion. This is the reason why the price paid for the farm of customs on imports and 
exports has since greatly increased and still increases annually. And why should 
not the Honourable Company buy and sell like others, especially articles in which it 
also trades ? Partly for the sake of the profits it can make on them and to get back 
out of their profits as far as possible the percentage which the Administrator, and the 
Second now enjoy on the Company’s trade, and partly to make a good market for the 
other articles, besides spices and bar-copper, which the Company specially sends hither- 
so far as the capacity of the ships allow, and to have some control over the prices so 
as to prevent the monopolists procuring these articles very cheap, and so being in a 
position to sell them cheaply again, and spoiling the market, and getting rid of their 
goods first ; the result of which is that the Company is more or less compelled to- 
follow the rates set by these private traders. Hence it has sometimes occurredto me 
that it might he better to compel the ship-people to dehver their “ permitted ” goods,, 
which comprise just those articles in which the Company itself trades, viz., sugar and 
arrack, to the Company for a fixed average price on which they would be always 
sure to gain. However I am rather of opinion that the present system is better and 
more profitable for the ship-people, because at present, be the prices of the articles . 
high, medium or low, they receive from the Company not only that which others 
would offer, but even more. At the same time it may be considered whether the- 
Company, with whose ships these “ permitted ” goods are conveyed, might not have 
the preference at least when. the bids are equal, without exactly being always held to 
giving something more than other people ; which, however, I usually did in order to 
show the ship-people that by selling their “ permitted” goods to the Company they 
were better off than by selling them to others \ 

Fer dbundantian I have placed among the appendices some extracts from letters- 
and resolutions (Appendix No. 8) in which the real origin and revival of the present 
private trade is shown more in detail, trusting that they will make it clear with what 
good object" and success the same was started and has been continued hitherto. 



thatinthevearr“80ro Cow th"o o]/prirate trado le/s than 19,000 emldors while tho 

oom^donrof the GoTemorand the keoLd nndcr the new system cumo U> over 27.000 gmlders (aecounts m MS. 
No. 1136). 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

aOKPANTS SSrjSIfUSS. 

1. — The. Revenues of the Province of 'PaponeUy and Fortress of Ghettua. 

These revenue^ are at present not enjoyed by the Company and will not be so- 
long as the aforesaid province and fortress remain in the hands of the Nabob- 
(Hyder Ali). We have described the revenues which we have lost through the inva- 
sion of the Nabob in a secret resolution, dated 5th March 1777, and also in a secret 
letter to Batavia of the 7th following, as well as under the headings Cranganore, 
Ayrur, Cartamana and the Payenehei’y Nairs in this Memorandum. I refer your 
Worship to these, and pass over to the revenues of other gardens and fields on this 
coast belonging to the Company. 

II. — The Revenues of other Gardens and Fields. 

In the chapter (X) dealing with the possessions of the Company we have already 
stated where they are situated and how they are scattered. These gardens and fields 
are leased out for Rs. lB,674fora period of twenty consecutive years; which has 
been done purposely in order that the renters who are obliged not only to keep them 
in the same condition as they are but also to plant new trees in place of old and 
barren trees, should enjoy the newly-planted trees for some years for their trouble- 
and expense and look after these fields or gardens attentively and carefully, knowing 
that they may keep them for at least twenty years. 

But not aU of them look after the Company’s gardens and fields carefully. Some 
, of the renters rather neglect than improve them. In order to check this the person in 
charge, who is usually called the “ tree-teller,” should be continually sent into the 
country, and moreover the gardens and fields should be specially inspected annually 
and a written report sent in so that you may know whether the gardens and fields 
are kept in good condition and trees are planted. 

It. is true that it requires labour and expense to plant cocoanut-trees here on 
account of the many cattle which are seen everywhere ; it being well known that 
these animals like nothing better than young shoots of newly-grown coeoanut-trees 
and that as soon as a young tree has sustained a single bite it withers away and 
cannot recover its strength ; so that if you wish to plant young cocoanut trees with 
some hope of success, ymu are obliged to have suitable hedges or fences put up. 
through which the cattle cannot make their way. 

The renters now and then apply for an abatement on the plea of an unprofitable- 
year, or sometimes because some trees have been blown down, or on the ground that 
the crop on the field has been destroyed and eaten up by wild animals and cattle. 
You must refuse point-blank once for all ; otherwise you will be constantly exposed 
to such requests. Besides it would be unreasonable that even if accidents have 
really taken place of which the Honourable Company is not in any way the direct 
cause, the Company should be put to loss on this account ; for a renter, who takes 
gardens and fields on contract for so many consecutive years, makes allowances for 
weather and wind, rain and drought, profitable and unprofitable years. He also 
^ knows when the sta.nding crop begins to ripen, takes according to the custom of the- 
country precautions against animals ; and is aware that if one year has been less 
profitable than usual he will be compensated by the exti-a good crops of another 
year ; it is also sufficiently notorious that if it has been a bad year, the renters- 
exaggerate greatly, while they do not say a word when the year has been speoiallv 
, good. The only, thing one might do jn their favour once in a way without harm to 
the Company,, on' ascertaining that it really has been a. bad year, is to give them 

- - a 58 
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time to pay according to the shortness of the crop, but no abatement: and time 

•ought not to be granted, unless it is absolutely necessary, in order not to make it a 
custom. 


liut when the Company itself is the cause of accidents, which cause loss, as has 
happened lately at Aycotta, Baypin and here near the town, where we had of necessitv 
to cut down trees and level the ground, then it is but fair that the renters should be 
compensated proportionately. 

There is also kept at the Secretariat a list of some plots of waste land which are 
given for cultivation for a greater or smaller number of years with the view of 
renting them out for the benefit of the Company when those years have passed But 
here 1 must warn your Worship that at the extremity of Aycotta to the west, nature 
has made the land inaccessible owing to heavy mud. The native is always haukeriuf- 
after the acquisition of this land for cultivation, because it would make excellent 
arable land. But as the strength of the post of Aycotta would be much weakened 
I must warn your Worship not to grant this plot of ground for cultivation and, in order 
that no one should secretly and gradually appropriate it (as the natives are accustomed 
to do) I have ordered the tree-teller specially to mention clearly in his annual report 
that this land is neither tilled nor cultivated, still less provided with dams. 


III. — General Revenues and Tolls. 


The revenues or tolls are publicly farmed out for each year on the last day of 
August and consist of the following : — 

On Import and export duties of Cochin, 

,} ,5 „ of Codan (Quilonj. 

,5 „ ,5 of Cranganoro, 

On export of slaves. . 

Beer-measure. 

The town inn. 

Sury (toddy, juice of the palm) and an-ack (spirit made from molasses) within 
the town. 

Sury and arrack outside the town. 

Sury and arrack on the island of Uaypfn (Vypeen). 

The tobacco revenue within and without town. ^ 

„ „ „ on the island of Bendnrty. 

„ „ ,, at Cranganore. 

„ tolls of the ferry at Baypin. 

„ at Anjicaimal (Ernaculam), 






With the exception of the export of slaves, these revenues were all contracted 
-out last time and fetched Hs. *1:1,750. The import and export duties bring in most, 
-and of these the king of Cochin enjoys half. It is really the farm of these duties 
that has been increasing every year in succession for some time ; which proves that 
this place is flourishing through its imports and exports of merchandise, or at least is 
not going down, the more so when one takes into account that only 6 per cent, is 
paid, which attracts many traders here. The contractor’s paying lie. 2*1,800 after 
deducting expenses and payments to his servants means that at least Es. 6,00,000 
worth of goods must be imported or exported 

As so many strangers and traders arrive here and leave constantly, it is above 
all things necessary to take care that the contractor does not treat the traders rudely, 
but kindly and reasonably, because it greatly depends on this whether the place is 
attractive or otherwise to traders. On the other hand you must support the contractor 
strongly if ho is denied that which is his due; the least concession would soon give 
rise to a decrease in this revenue, while it is natural for every tiador to trj’ and 
knock off as much from the toll as he possibly can. 

Burthcr you should always be careful who takes the customs farm and see that 
ho is a well-known person. It is especially necessary' not to allow servants of an 


part 


» The tr«d»ot Cochin port now execods (iiljr litoco five Jikbt, hnt 3fr. 2!oen* of coareo cot rcclron i« thf 
il part o? iho Cochin tri^do ol hi. time, the CCTopany’e trade. Tho Company paid no due. (pape IIS ahor.). 
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Administrator or of a Second, or otLer persons holding appointments and of some 
influence to take the contract, as it sometimes happens that the community stands in 
awe of them, and the people dare not make complaint and you might not come to 
know of it if 'traders are badly treated. These contractors also sometimes try to 
obtain remissions, hut I have once for all plainly warned them that they cannot 
reckon on getting any remission out of me as long as the Company itself is not the 
cause of the injury they pretend to have suffered. Since then I have had no more 
applications of this nature, and I am not aware that during my tenure of office a 
farmer of the Company’s dues has lost anything. It would he well to remind them 
of this when the sales take place. Moreover no one should out of a wrong ambition, 
with the object of raising the contracts, force people either directly or indirectly to 
take a contract. I commend the zeal (and even find it necessary) which spurs on the 
contractors generally to take contracts and points out to them the ehance.s and 
prospects they will and may have of making profits, assuring them at the same time 
of our reasonable support ; but I do not think it acting in good faith to set people 
on to take them, or to force them secretly through other channels ; for they and 
their sureties suffer and our noble Company is not served by the ruin of its subjects. 
The proceeds of the farms are so well known that those who are inclined to take 
them on contract will make the highest bid in order that no one else may get the 
better of them. In any case we cannot exact more than can really be given. It does 
not suit the Company to collect all dues itself ; the duty on export of slaves, however, 
has now not been farmed out for some years running, but collected by the Fiscal, 
because for some time there were no bidders. In collecting the duty such precautions 
and care are used that the Company cannot be done out of a single farthing, but 
in fact enjoys everything it yields, as may he seen in detail in a resolution of the 
16th September 1772 and in a letter written to Batavia under date 25th March 1773. 

Now I pass over to another subject — Domestic economy. 
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CHAPTER Xy. 

DOMESTIO EOOmUY. 

It is your duty to practise domestio economy, not only because it is so continu- 
ally and stronqily recommended to us, but also because domestic economy is so- 
l^ig^y ^iifieessar}' that without it no household of whatever nature it may be can be 
maintained. ^ But one must practise a right and not a wrong economy ; for this latter 
is just as injurious as the former is in the highest degree useful and necessary. 

To give an instance, if for the sake of economy you should wish to reduce the 
military force and artillery to such an absolutely insufficient footing that towns, land 
fortresses, which you choose to keep, and conquests, from which you receive land 
revenue, could not be defended nor protected ; if you neglect the Company’s fortifica- 
tion works so that the ditches around them get filled in, the walls crumble and are 
soaked by the rain till they crack, and cause other capital defects ; if you let the gun- 
carriages on the walls be spoilt by the penetrating air, rain and sunshine, do not have 
them tarred in due time, nor have others prepared in reserve ; if you have the gun- 
carriages covered with too thin iron, not proportioned to the -shocks which they 
have to sustain according to their calibres ; finally if you neglect the buildings 
of the Company and, in a word, all the Company’s property which requires to be 
maintained in good order until the buildings begin to fall in and the defects become 
irreparable, then in order to I'estore the above to a good condition, you must under- 
take expenditure so considerable that it is alarming to think of it, and thus would 
such pervert economy instead of being economical prove most ruinous. Economy does 
not exclude doing what is necessary, and I am of opinion it would be wrong to prac- 
tise blind obedience in this matter. For we are supposed to possess a special and 
local knowledge of the circumstances of the places in which we are stationed. If 
therefore we receive certain instructions from higher authority with regard to some- 
thing in the interests of economy, but we are convinced in our own minds that it 
would not really answer, or would have bad consequences and should yet obey (if 
this can be called obedience) then we should be obeying blindly, and even liable to 
punishment, or at least responsible for the consequences. I am of opinion that -in 
‘such a case it would be our duty to point out respectfully, but at the same timefuUy, 
the reasons wh)' the instructions cannot be carried out. Experience teaches that, if 
you act so, they will reflect again, and at least one has done one’s duty. However 
by exercising judgment, and as the saying is, by^ give and take, you can save more 
than you would think, if you only mean business and treat the Company’s affairs as 
ymur own. " ' 

Therefore by the so much recommended economy is to be understood that needful 
and nice care of the effects, buildings, administration and other interests of the 
Company, which we would have and practise in our own household ; just as a good 
economist with judgment and suitable frugality knows howto manage his own house- 
hold much better mth much less money than a hireling who is indifferent about it- 
and who, when his bill is found fault with, maintains that it could not be managed 
with less ; while one who treats the affair as his own, of his own accord without 
requiring to be spurred on to it, practises with all good cheer and pleasure that- 
right kind of economy with which the Company also is content, which consists in. 

(1) that everything is maintained in good condition by means of daily super- 
vision and precautions ahd not neglected ; _ , . , 

(2) that when defects or decay are discovered they are set right as soon as 
possible • because it can then be done at a small cost, unless there be defects, which 
require ffig repairs, but then one must be sure and convinced of both the bad condi- 
tion and of the real necessity of such repairs ; to which end it is necessary to select 
commissioners on whom you can rely, and sometimes make personal inspections,, 
which make the commissioners more attentive ; 
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(3) that what is made foi’ a fixed price according to regulations or is repaired 
by contract for a sum agreed npon is done properly and answers the purpose ; that 
more attention is paid to the sufficiency and durability of the work than to elegance ; 
that it is not done in a careless manner, but good materials are used and no payment 
made before the work is examined and approved by skilful and trustworthy commis- 
sioners ; and in order to make both the , contractors and the commissioners more- 
careful, you should occasionally inspect such works yourself not only after completion 
but also while they are being executed ; for you cannot say what effect the presence 
of the head of the Settlements in person mav produce, and it is not for nothing that 
the saying goes the master’s eye makes the horse fat'” ; . 

(d) that when a work is executed at the expense of the Company without 
being given out on contract (for there may be works for which no contractor can be 
found) the bill is submitted and carefully checked, or at least so far as it can be 
cheeked from experience, viz., in respect of whether, the materials which are entered 
in the bill have been really used, and had to be used for the work ; and when you 
detect signs of large calculation, the person concerned should be made to understand 
the dishonesty of his action and compelled, after a strong admonition or correction, 
as the case may be, to submit a revised bill ; 

(5) that no expenditure whatever is incurred on behalf of the Company 
except.such as is really necessary and unavoidable ; so that you should not let any 
money be paid out of the Company’s treasury without having been aware of the 
necessity of the work ; just as the private individual paying his own money for 
something is aware that he has had what was necessary in view. ,At least a good 
economist who has a house built, or bas it repaired, or who keeps an eye on his house- 
hold, or trades, and has a bill for one thing or another sent in to him, will act in this 
manner sind not otherwise. 

Supposing we form a Company with some other persons for trading purposes j 
that with this end in view we have some vessels here and there, some warehouses 
and factors or agents at the places to which we send our goods and have goods 
bought ; that we give certain emoluments to these factors or agents, be it a fixed 
salar)^ or commission, provided they keep proper accounts, etc. : I ask without pre- 
judice whether we, when checking the bills, u ould allow our agents, whom we pay 
in aU honesty and to Avhom besides this we afford every opportunity of making a 
little profit in our service, to cheat us either in repairing our vessels and warehouses 
or in our trade, and whether we would not carefully examine whether these repairs 
could not have been done at less cost, whether the goods despatched have been sold 
in reality for, and those purchased have been really bought for, what is stated 
in the accounts ? "What factors or agents would find fault with us for doing so ? 
Such factors and agents of the Company are we, and besides our fixed salary from 
the Company, we have also other income, one more the other less, according to 
position. For this reason the Company rightly claims that w'e should serve it as 
honestlv and economically as the employees of a private employer serve him. _ 

If our Company were served everywhere in this manner it could not fail to do 
well oh the whole, and the greater or less success of its undertakings in particular 
eases would depend only on the greater or less intelligence, clear-headedness and 
judgment of one official as compared with another ; for Providence has not given, 
every one ec[ual talent. 

It is true that it cannot be required of one who has the supreme authority in a 
place to inspect everything himself, hut that idea of “ authority' ” is only self- 
inflation. How many a gentleman of the highest station and plentiful means, who 
has a house built or a garden laid out, does not want to inspect the work himself 
occasionally ? I will even admit that it is desirable, and ought to be the ease, for an 
Administrator in Chief to be able to satisfy himself by merely having everything 
reported to him and deciding in accordance with these reports, like a man who has a 
good watch and gets each wheel go its own way, and, when he notices that the 
time-piece is going too fast or too slow, merely sets it a little backward or forward. I 
repeat it would be desirable if the Company’s administration could be carried on like 
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that ; if all the reports could be relied on ivith safety ; if eaoh wheel would do its 
work properly; if every one did his work- as he is supposed to; but experience' 
teaches tliat oTen with the most careful supervision and with a hawk'^s eye on every- 
thing, abuses eanuot be prevented entirely. On the other hand you ought to be "lad 
to seethe sun shining on the water, as the saying, and your people making sdme 
profit in their respective services by industry, judgment and thrift, even ' SSering" 
them a helping hand^ provided you do not permit the Company' to he the loser.^ ■ 

I have just spoken about, works and repairs, which are done for the Companv, 
■either according to the conditions of regulations or on contract for an agreed sum! 

I have more to say about this. ' . 

lAhth regard to the regulations I wish to state that most of the disbursements 
here, although not all, and daily requirements, besides the bills or specifications 
submitted by the subordinate- officials, used to be dealt with rather arbitrarily or, to 
say the least, irregularly and not on any fixed plan, and sometimes in such a way 
that you could not make head or tail of them, .whilst in those things the cost of 
which was fixed by regulation something more could be knocked off on proper 
-consideration. Therefore I made' oarefirl enquiries for bow mnob a thing could on 
the one hand really be done and on the other hand for how naueh it really could not \ 
be done. Thereupon I drew up regulations in which a fixed scale was - laid down 
for every item as far as possible, both here at the out-factories, according to \\'J)ioh 
'disbursements and bills could be calculated. Every subordinate official now knows 
how to act in his administration, and they come out all right, since the estimates are 
not cut down to the lowest possible figure. For as the Divine Law forbids us to 
muzzle the ox that is treading the corn, so also a servant of the Company ought not 
and cannot be so strictly bound down, that he should not make a little profit by 
thrift and .judgment within the limits of that which is tolerable and a good 
conscience will not reproach him for. These regulations were introduced by a 
resolution of the 16th September 1772 and inserted word for word and have also 
been approved by their Eight TEorshipfuls in a letter dated 30th September 1773. 

In the regulations for. the Superintendent of Artillery there is something I 
■should mention here. In the construction of gun-carriages there used to he nothing 
fixed and the gun-carriages, large and small, cost the Company without the iron- 
plating on an average more than Es. 100, which I thought was too much, and 
rightl}^, as the event showed. For since then people have agreed to build them of ' 
the strongest and most lasting wood in esietenee here, named teakwood, for Es. 50 
on an average. Each part is calculated separately ; for sometimes a gun-carriage is 
still in good condition, and only requires a new axle or wheel. We now pay Rs. 20 
for a gun-carriage without axle or wheels, for an axle Es, 5, and for a wheel 
Es. 12i 

But as I had sometimes noticed that the sides were not sufficiently oui-ved or 
broad enough for the calibre, and also that cracked wood bad been used (which , 
•might, happen again because narrow and cracked wood does not cost so much as 
broad and sound wood), orders have been issued once for all, in order to make sure 
that gutf carriages are built hot only according to the required measurement, but 
also of good and. sound wood, uot to pay for any gun-carriage either entirely or in 
part before it has been specially examined by competent officers wjth reference to 
the model of each calibre and the wood itself has been carefully inspected; After 
approval and not heiore, it was to be branded with an irou. This is done because 
the others at the smithy are not to accept any unbranded artillery articles, still less 
to plate them A written report of the inspection is meanwhile sent in, on the back 
■of which the order' to pay is ^vritten and signed. This procedure should he main- 
tained; otherwise there will be danger of gun-carriages being made which could not 
stand 25 shots and would get their strength only from the iron plating. 

In the regulations for the smithy there is also something Svhich I cannot pass 
over without mention. In these rules the amount of iron required for the plating of 


It expooied tlicir iiecounts to be 


^ That is, the Company allowed a Bmall margin of profit to its employ oos. 

be ^for tim^Comlmny’B^ee^^^^^ fixed rerta'ilfmaximnm limite Of cbarge.s they might make end 

■tbeirVcommissioni. 
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tbo gun-caiTingos is liiid down according to tho calibre, because this matter too used 
to bo so arbitrarily dealt with that almost twice ns muoh iron was used or charged for 
as was necossaiy. 

But in order to prevent too little iron, or loss iron than tho regulation allows, 
being used (and nevertheless tho regulation quantity being brought to account) 
which might roudor a gun-carriage as good as useless, attention must bo paid to tho 
point for tho supervision of ordinary delegates is not always sufficient. Tho dele- 
gates must be oontimmlly recommended in all earnestness (although such things can- 
not he so precisely measured while tho work is being done and a pound more or less 
does not matter) not to allow the iron to ho riveltod to the gun-oamages before they 
have seen it weighed, ntul as this is a mattov of great importance, it would not be 
amiss, in onior to make the delegates and tho oven-seer of the smithy more attentive 
and careful, to Ijave an iron ^dating occtisimmlly weighed by o.vtraordinary delegates 
or have it taken off a gun-carriage and reweighod. Tliis need not bo done at all 
often, if only it is done now and then unexpectedly, so that they cannot know when 
it will bo (lone. 

Cases, liowovcr, may occur which cither escaped notice when the regulations 
were drawn up or have newly occurred since the regulations were introduced. But 
it goes without .raying that in such oases findlier rates should bo fixed as has really 
been done from time to time in Besolutions by wey of timplification of those regula- 
tions. All those rogulations. besides tbo amplifications since made, are to be found 
in a separate bundle kept at the Secretariat. 

There may also be eases in which in couv.so of time, on accouut of dearth or on 
a rise in price of maleriaks and other necessaries, tho rate laid down proves to ho too 
low. But if one is convinced of this, tlieu it is only fair to grant a temporary 
increase, but, only by Be.solution, and on condition that tho increased rate ceases to 
be in force with cessation of tho (tause of the change. However, I have not yet been 
compelled to do this and any change in the I'ognlations .should bo avoided as long as 
possible, for otherwise one would ho continually wori-ied wit li all kinds of applications. 

Burther one ought to take care that tho bills are first submitted to the Commer- 
cial Office, oxaminocl by the Child Administrator (Second in Conucil), and compared 
with the instructions or regulations, in order that it ma}' be scon whether they are 
entirely in accordance with them ; at lease I ahvay.s insisted on tlic Chief Adminis- 
trator noting in the margin of each item conforms either with Uie rer/ulaiions or with 
ihevjriUcn insiriictions, as the case maybe, and attesting with his signature. 

But since there arc items which canuot he cheeked with the regulations or 
instructions, and are only vouched for by the Administrators according to the best 
of their belief and by tho side of which the Chief Administrator eamiot put dow’u 
anything else but “ to such items I .say ought to be e.vamined 

more carefully, or rather one ought to issue such orders that no O-xtravagances can 
.take place, e.tj., in tlie ease of tlie artillery bills for tlio firing of salutes, wJiich salutes 
should be compared with the diary, where tiie number of ships which arrive and 
depart daily is always recorded. 

But as not all ships fire salutes, and according to a Batavia Resolution of 24th 
May 1772 no salutes are returned except those of the Bing’s ships, those of the 
English Company’s ships and those of shij)s which sail under our flag, I have since 
issued au order that whenever salutes are fired or returned it should bo noted down 
at the Main-watch in a note-book, the number of ships being specified (for the Main- 
w'atch has always to report on these matters) ; farther tliis note-book must he sub- 
mitted to the Chief Administrator, when the bills are presented, in order tliat ho 
may see whether the number of salutes agrees with the reports of the Main-watch in 
which case “ affrees ” w'ith the reports of the chief guard must be entered in tho 
margin. 

Still another instance from the Marine Purser. Tho Purser Marine has a fixed 
number of ooohes, or rather he is allowed by regulation to use daily a certain numlw 
of native sailors and coolies for ship and wharf work besides loading and unlo-idin 
•ships and the regular despatch of necessariesdo the out-posts along the river ^ 
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If he goes, to work with judgment and only . employs .a= suffieienej of native- 
sailors and coolies according, as, the work is much or little, he can easily . manage in 
accordance with the regulation, hut when more consignments of necessaries °than. 
usual have to be despatched to the out-posts, as has happened since the Jiabob 
invaded our territory and many more meh.are stationed at Cranganore and Aycotta 
than before, on account of which the amounts of provisions and ammimition con- 
veyed over the river have constantly been very much larger than before, it stands to- 
reason, ^s the said regulations are calculated on and meant for ordinary and not 
extraordinary circumstances, that the Turser may bill for extra coolies on that account, 
provided he specifies how many each time and also bn which day. But in order to- 
be assured that not too many coolies are billed for, the Chief Administrator ought to- 
eompare these items with the lists of articles successively despatched, from which he 
may not only check the dates, but also see that the number of coolies entered is more- 
or less proportioned to the size of the vessels or to the dimensions and quantity of 
goods despatched, as -specified in the lists. The head of the settlements should also to- 
do this occasionally, but since the. establishment of the Cranganore camp has been 
reduced, the extraordinary consignments thither have also shrunk. 


There may be other eases in which no direct check with the regulations or' 
instructions is possible in which you can apply simple checks such as have just been 
mentioned. Moreover when one has some experience and the will to watch these 
things properly, it is easy enough to see whether the margins are too large. 

As regards repairing and constructing buildings or works by contract, I prefer- 
this to other ways of working, although I am of ^opinion that for some time to come 
there should be no work of any importance to do and so no contract need be made for 
some time, if the fortifications and buildings of the Company are prbperly looked, 
after and kept in good repair, unless something new has to be constructed in extra- 
ordinary cireumstanees or on necessity occurring. I say that I prefer a coatraot to- 
other ways of working, provided such care and supervision are exercised as I here- 
mentioned before, because the work is then sooner finished and costs the Company 
less than otherwise. I say sooner because it is in the interest of the contractor to-, 
make his men woi'k industriously ; and cheaper because it is also the interest of the 
contractor thajt no more mechanics and coolies, and no more material should be em- 
ployed and paid for than is really necessary, and the contractors make their estimates- 
accordingly, while work done at the expense of the Company is not so carefully 
looked after, but rather gives an opportunity to the o-fficer who supervises the work 
and sends in the bill tor it to get something out of it, if lie is a little greedy. On the 
contrary contract work has been closely calculated by several persons, that is, by as-, 
many as had a mind to take it, let alone that experience teaches but too, often that 
work done departmentally and not by contract is sometimes worse and less lasting 
tbp-n work given on contract. Many, and among them very important works and 
repairs, have been successfully executed here on contract in a short time, and as 
cheaply as they possibly can be or ever have been executed departmentally, and yet 
the contractors have to acknowledge that during that time they turned a good penny 
by care and close supervision, while the Company was at the same time served quite- 
oheaply and quick. - * 

Should you wish to see works taken on contract for as little as is possible, you 
should meet the eontractovs to some extent ivith regard to the materials, and when, 
they are not well off advance them some money from your own pocket little by little 
as -the work progresses ; for otherwise. such people have to take money at interest.. 
At anv rate I have always helped them more or less in this manner. It can be easily 
done by the bead of a settlement, who seldom holds his post permanently and so can- 
not easily put his ready money out at interest, but keeps ik with him. Intendmg 
contractOTS mav also be assured before they take up a contract that if they take a 
work up at a reasonable price, they may expect every assistance,^ which we have it in 
our power to give ; which promise must then of course be kept. 

Under the heading « Economy ’’ I ought also to mention the greater expenses of 
the establishment, which have been absolutely necessary since the Nabob s iny^on 
of our teiTitory It is a general rule that extraordinary cases require extraordinary 
measures, but it is also a general rule that when the cause ceases, the effect ceases. 
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Honco I have already started reducing sovornl extraordinary items of outlay and 
expenditure as much as circumstances allowed, and when there is no more reason for 
maintaining ourselves in the same state of defence ns at present, it goes without 
saying that everything must be restored to the old footing. 

Prom all this it is clear then that what is expected from us is not perverted but 
that sound economy, which is necessary in all administmtions, and every man would 
practise in his own household. 

Good management is of groat importance to the Company ; good servants are 
also of groat, and even greater importance. 


60 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


ms aOMSANTS SESVAIJ^TS. 


Good service and good servants are bound up with one another as efiect and, 
cause. Hence it is a truth beyond dispute that where the best servants are there 
things are done best. You cannot therefore pay too much attention to making the 
servants efficient or, if they are efficient, to making proper use of them for the work 
they are best fitted for. For it is in itself a necessary quality in the Chief of a 
Settlement that for the execution of anything in particular he knows how to select 
the persons, who, be they more or less efficient, are best fitted for that thing in parti- 
cular. Experience has taught more than once that if a mistake is made in this, the 
most important enterprises miscarr}’’ and end in loss. Above all a servant ought also 
to be honest, for although this quality does not exactly predominate throughout the 
world : nor will so long as the world endures, which is why so' many laws, ordinances 
and regulations are made and precautions taken which otherwise would not be 
required — yet there are still honest, upright and true-hearted servants and it is 
specially these that should be considered. 


But just as it is necessary to employ and promote good servants, because reward 
is the greatest incentive to virtue, it is equally harmful to pass over good servants 
because it discourages them and you will not get good service from them, let alone 
that such people sometimes go wrong out of discontent and are easily induced to 
desert to see whether theii- merits will not be better appreciated by others. Of this 
Malabar has had experience in the ease of the well-known Lanoy and Duyvenscbot. 
These men not only understood their military duties and were well- conducted men, 
but had besides a fairly good knowledge of fortification and the art of war',’ having 
served in Europe and gained some experience. They could not however rise above 
the post of {Sergeant in the Company’s service and several times found less efficient- 
men going over their heads, so that first the one and then the other enlisted in the 
army of the king of Travancore,'and in that well-known, and I may well say ruinous, 
Travancore war in which the Company lost so many men and so much money, showed 
of what use they could be to Travancore and how much harm they could do us. 
Lanoy grew gray in the service of the king and only died in the beginning of the 
year 1777, that is, shortly after the Nabob had invaded our territory and he (Lanoy) 
had given the finishing touches to the Travancore northern lines. I do not praise 
their desertion ; on the contrary I blame it as strongly as possible, because they were 
guilty of the worst kind of desertion, besides they are not the only 'people who were 
efficient and yet superseded ; which happens occasionally all the world over, and one 
cannot allow oneself to be bound down at all times in the matter of promotions. 

I even tln'nk that you may sometimes promote a somewhat less efficient person 
without giving offence to the more efficient. I only mean it must not happen too 
often, and I have only, quoted the examples of Lanoy and Duyvenscbot to prove of 
what consequence it may be.’ i 

I shall not write a special accotmt of the servants of this place, the more so as 
I have nothing particular to say about them and they are like people elsewhere, the 
one more, the other less efficient and honest, and soon come out in their true colours. 
Each place has in general its abuses, bad customs and evil practices, let alone the 
ugly special instances, and if one does not take precautions, everything goes 
as before, and then one man may be a little smarter than another in dealing with the 
situation • but it seems to me that in the matter of servants much depends on the 
first servant, that is, the Chief of the Settlements himself. For if. he set a good 
example in everything, and himself does nothing which the whole world may not 
knowf and so heed not be afraid of any one, is conscientious in his work, treats every 


^Ex-Serseant DuyTensohot toot a leading part on the Txavanoore side 
(see note on pafe 83 above). Lanoy served Travancore for 37 yeara from mO A.B. to 1/77, when he died at the age of 
62 (see page 25 above). They both commanded the Travancore armies. 
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■0110 severely or kindly aoeording to his merits, and bofore all lias a liead on his 
shonldors, then those who would like to eominit malpraoticos will think twice bofore 
■doing so. 

Furtlior a Chief, osjiociaUy at the beginning of his term of office, should not 
believe all lie heurs in favour of or against a person, before he knows every one a 
little hotter. Por this is that dangerous cliff against whioh one may inisorably 
founder, iminely, being taken in by bad people and on the contrary snspeeting good 
people, through which one loses the good services of the latter and is led astray by 
the former, only discovering the truth too late on closer acquaintance. For what ho 
is like inside is not written on anyone’s face, and oxporiouoc teaches that you 
sometimes find something in a iierson, whieli yon would not have expected from him 
before. It is ospeoially necessary for a Chief to remember that ho was once a smaller 
man himstdf and found by experience what was pleasant and nnplcasaut to him in 
those days ; tlieii he will treat his subordinates as he would at that time have wislied 
to have been treated ; then he will, on aceount of Iiis duty, not tolerate anything 
improper and will imnish where there is need of )mnishmcnt, but he will not bully 
any one, -nor bear ill-will, but will forget what has liajiponcd and not allow anybody 
to go about his work in despair. For although every one must adapt himself to his 
Chief, yet T think a Chief should adapt himself a little to the nature of his servants 
at least treat them according to their nature ; for there are people who will not let 
themselves be managed except by severity and luirshness, while there are others who 
cannot hoar a reproach and are at once humiliated and abashed. What a mistake it 
would he to h'oat both classes alike ! 

In truth a Chief who attends to his business will learn to know liis servants 
sooner and better than uwy one can inform him ; and though I have had no particular 
reason for complaint about the servants here, yet I am sorry to have to warn your 
Worship that the spirit of the notorious Fetor Isaacs of this place, who lately died at 
TellichciTv, is not yet entirely gone. I have taken care as far as possible to prevent 
.abuses, but since I have at the .same time found liou' necessary it is to keep a careful 
eye on everything, I have thought, it. my duty to mention the inatler to your Worship 
in order that your Worship may bo on your guard. 

Many frauds liavc boon jii-actiscd on the Company, but I do not believe that a 
greater piece of roguery M.as over committed anywhere than in this place bv this 
Isaac.?, and the case may well servo as a beacon in the sea and a warnin" to the 
Chief of any Settlement. It is not exactly pleasant to have the name of being a Paul 
Pry. bnt if one is not particular and gets lost in such a pitiful labyrinth as Com- 
mandeur Weijorman, in whose term of office this fraud was discovered and who, in 
fact innocently, not boiug prepared for such a piece of roguery, was brought to a 
plight in which his honour and substance were exposed to the greatest danger ; of 
what help is then that so-called good name of not having been so pi7ing as another ? 
Is it not better to bear that honourable name of reproach for doing your duty and 
escape from such a labyrinth? For you may say wliat you wll of this case, but it 
■cannot be denied that the fraud must have taken place some years before, -and if 
the Commaudeurs had been a little more attentive to the treasury balances, or had 
given heed to the expensive and squandering way of living both of this Isaacs and of 
others whom he served, then it is inconceivable that they should not have observed 
anything or entertained any suspicion ; for it seems still more incomprehensible to me 
that Isaacs should have acted alone, because in any case he was no conjuror and the 
money could not walk out of the treasury by itself nor the goodji out of the ware- 
houses. 

Since this ease is such a striking and peculiar one, I have had the passa^'es 
about it in our correspondence with Batavia extracted and attached in an appendix 
marked No. 9 . The case may he studied connectedly in these doouments and it udU 
at the same time appear how long the enquiry into this affair lasted and how I have 
had the pleasure of seeing the end of it during my tenure of office ; the immediate 
honour of Avhich result must be ascribed to the then -Chief Administrator and present ' 
Director of Surat, Councillor Extraordinary Mr. Yan de Graaff,’ 


^ W. J. Vnn de GraafE, afterwards Govemorof Ceylon and Member of Council, BataTia. His second -wife -was a 
danghter of J. G. Van Angolbeeb, to whom this memoir is addressed, and a daughter hy this marriage was married in 
•Ceylon in 1802 to a son of the sixth Earl of Loven and Melville (Anthonisz, Report on Ceylon Dutch Records, p. J6). 
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I shall also specially mention here for your Worship’s information what precau- 
tions I have employed in order to make it impossible for such tricks to be played any ’ 
more, in my opinion, even if Peter Isaacs and his gang were here still. 

During Isaacs’ time the balances of the small treasury were not only much 
larger than the disbursement, even of a whole year, but also as a rule much larger 
than the balances of the big treasury, so much so that money had sometimes to be 
transferred from the small to the big chest when payments had to be made to 
Travancore for pepper ; which were always made from the big treasury. 

The balances of the store were also exceedingly large, although nothing else is 
paid from it but officers’ pay, whilst even the messing allowances and everything 
except pay is paid out of the small chest. As the balances of the small chest and 
store were so large it is thought that Isaacs, as commercial paymaster and the officer 
to whom the work of the commercial bureau was entrusted, had a better opportunity 
than he would have had otherivise to conspire with the cashiers and store-keepers, of 
at least to manipulate the ehest and store accounts. 


Jt is not exactly possible to limit cashiers and shop-keepers so strictly with . 
regard to the balances that at the close of the month nothing would remain, but that 
is not necessary either as long as the balances are not too large, as each person gives 
security for his administration, but you can as a rule easih^ ealoulate how much a 
cashier receives every month from the proceeds of the land revenue or other ordinary 
items, and how mnch he and the store-keeper have to disburse for ordinary expenses,, 
and then allow something more for extraordinar}' disbursements from the chest, and 
for payments at the store of extra “months,” or deferred pay; and I have always 
armnged payments from the big chest to the small chest and at the same time to the 
store (for the store-keeper receives his money from the cashier) in accordance with 
these considerations, 

/ 

, But as I had also heard that orders to pay had been erased or altered after they 
had been signed at the small chest, I have always kept three little counter-registers 
— one for the big chest, one for the small chest and one for the store, and never 
signed an order of receipt or payment without having it numbered and entering the 
amount of that order with its number in my little counter-registers, which can be 
done in a single line. I then annually, when the accounts were closed, compared. 
the chest and store accounts, and also the orders, with my little counter-registers ; 
in this way I could always detect the slightest difierence by a single glance at the ■ 
total amount of disbursements and receipts ; so that I bad no cause for imeasiness- 
about alteration of orders, accounts or vouchers. 


And since it is thought that the accounts or vouchers of the subordinate adminis- 
trators, which are calculated in goods and not in money, were, in those days also- 
altered occasionally (or leaves were inserted in them) after they had been approved 
and signed, I issued an order that vouchers containing erasions were on no account 
to be accepted and that those received should be run through ivith a thread and sealed 
with the stamp of the Chief Administrator, so that if any subordinate administrator 
wished to corrupt the commercial paymaster, or the employees at the eommeroial 
office who have to deal with these, papers daily, and the latter durst venture .to make 
some changes therein by means of erasures or interleaving, it. could not be done now. 


It appeared also that the proceeds of the Company’s sales had been emhezded 
here and not accounted for. Bor although the Chief knows about the sales, and they . 
cannot he held without his being specially informed, yet something may easily escape 
Hs memory after the proceeds, which do not always come in directly the 
weeks have passed, are received. For this reason I have always desired that 
list should be shown to me after the sales, when I made a note in a little note-opox 
of the date of the sale and the proceeds in order that when the usual fame had passed 
and the treasury order had not been submitted to me for signature, I might remem er 
and in ease of necessity issue orders. 

From the history of Isaacs’ ease it also appears that the hooks from here did not 
always aeree ivith those which were forwarded to Batavia, at least it was ioun a 
SaVia from the books of 1761-62 that the king of Travancore was debited for the- 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SSLIGION AND CEAniTABLE INSTITVTIONS. 

Religion is in itself not onlj^ the source of all temporal and eternal blessings, 
‘but also the chief foundation of a happy government ; because it binds the govern- 
ing body and the subject to one another and. both to the Supreme Being with the 
strongest ties, so that you can neither maintain it too steadfastly nor too strongly 
support it, nor contribute too much to its prosperity ; the more so as religion is 
treated, I may well say, aU too much ielle-quelle (indifferently) in these regions and 
things would be even worse, if the Chief were also indifferent, as he is able to do 
much, and indeed verj' much, and therefore it is also liis duty : — 

(1) 'i'o attend public worship regularly himself, and by doing so set a good 
example to the community ; and I remember how in the Netherlands the churches 
in the country are more or less full usually according as the lord of the manor goes 
to church or not. It is true that it is not the righteous who go to church to please 
their belters and not to please God, but going to church somehow or other is in any 
case better than not going at all, since people, when God’s word is preached, may 
easily be drawn and allured to the practice of virtue and duty. 

(2) To stand up for the good cause publicly and show one’s partiality for 
those tliat excel in learning and virtue. For it often falls to the lot of modest men 
of learning to be objects of jealousy or contempt to the mob. This will take place 
less frequently if it is known that the Chief of the Settlements is well inclined to, 
such persons, and it will serve a good purpose in any case. For although some may 
become less public or less scandalous in their .conduct and pretend to behave 
modestly more with the object of pleasing the Chief than out of real love for virtue, 
such persons will in that case be injuring only themselves and not their neighbours. 

(3) To give a fair field to the Teachers and even encourage them always to 
have recourse confidently to you ; to listen to them kindly, when they want assistr 
ance for the purposes of religion or the church ; and to show friendliness to them 
and hold them in due respect. One sees the most uncivilised people usually bearing 
their clergy a peculiar respect, while in India people are sometimes not ashamed to 
say and do things in their presence which would he improper even in tlieir absence, 
let alone calling them vulgar nick-names, so much so that they 17111 with the same ' 
tranquillity call a Preacher “Paap ” and a Krankenbezoeker ^ “ domine”. So if a 
Chief does not support the Preachers, they would at times be treated contemptuously 
and have to go about their work in despondency. It is true, and I cannot deny it, 
that Preachers are to' be found in India, who lead a scandalous life and are to their 
shame given over to drink or an immoral life or an unbecoming eoveteousness ; but 
should the good su'ffer for the bad ? Should a single degenemte Judas make us lose 
respect for all the other Apostles ? Although it has often been the misfortune of the 
clergy that the enemies of religion have for the defects of a few treated alike that 
whole reverend body, yet I, on the contrary, am of opinion that you cannot suffici- 
ently support honest preachers, and that if you do, you will find it all the easier to 
treat the unworthy according to the standing orders on this subject. 

(4) To take care that the sailors, infantry and gunners are marched to church 
in an orderly manner every Sunday, and' that when the military are in barracks or 
in the field, a psalm is sung and night prayers are said every evening. ‘ For people 
■who are usually rough, but are compelled for a- moment to listen to God’s word or to 
prayer, then. at all events hear the name of the Lord — which is often taken in vain 
by them without thinking — ^invoked in that solemn manner, which must excite in 
them more or less respect for the Supreme Being.- It is also an excellent thing 
when the night prayers are finished for the ITrankenhezoeker or whoever says them to 
go on to the hospital in order to speak a word of comfort to the sick and there also 

^ KranX:eniezoe^er — visitor of the wch ; an inferior member of the ecclesiastical esfahlisbment (see page 32 above). . 
Anclo-lTidiaTis eontinue to exhibit the levity which shoched Sir, Moens in Hollando-Indians ; .they call the'r chaplains 
ihy the vulgar nickname of “ padre ” from the t'ortugnese for JFather (priest) "with the same tranqnithty as the 
Untoh called theirs “Paap ** (Roman Catholic priest). 
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-say the night prayers ; which things, after haring been neglected here for some 
time, hare been introduced again, h'inally, you should also take care that the 
■Sunday should not be desecrated, but that on that day, which is set apart from a 
general to a particular use, all public trades and crafts are suspended — necessary eases 
and extraordinary circumstances excepted — so that everywhere, in and outside the 
town, you may see it is Sunday ; that during the service no shouting is heard 
along the streets, that shops and stalls are closed, and especially that near the church 
ererything is, as the saying is, as quiet as a mouse. It must not be thought that 
these are trifles, about which a Chief need not trouble himself. In a certain sense 
they are trifles, about which orders are only issued according to circumstances in 
different places, but who can deny that such things are not seldom lost sight of 
little by httle, and that little dift’erence can sometimes be seen between Sunday and 
working days ? 

Really one cannot say what a Chief, if he is in earnest about it, may not 
■contribute to the prosperity of religion, especially in these degenerate days, in which 
-corrupted morals and indifference to religion are perhaps more rampant than they 
have ever been before ; wherefore we have reason to thank God that He has at a 
happy moment aroused that distinguished body, the Government of Batavia, to form 
a Society of Sciences, which has for its object the honour of God and the good of 
humanity. "While now we have already the pleasant experience that at Batavia 
-special supervision is exercised over all the houses of God and schools throughout the 
whole of India, and so are assured that efficacious support may be expected from the 
High Government with regard to religion in general and the training of the young 
in particular, a Chief must yet not fail to enquire now and then whether the 
-scJiolarcJis (School Board), who exercise supervision over the schools here, pay proper 

■ attention that the teaching both in the private schools and in the orphanage is done 
well and properly ; because the first instructions are as it were the prime dye laid 
•on the young; so that much depends on whether they are laid well or not. 

In what manner now public worship is practised here and all that further 
relates to it I have already mentioned in chapter IX, so that I have only to add 
-a few words about the two houses of God here, viz., the orphanage and the leper 
hospital. "With regard to the orphan court, the funds of which do not amount even 
to 14,000 rupees, there is nothing special to say. 

The Orphanage. 

The orphanage here is now a neat and decent building, in which poor children 
who have lost their parents are educated at the expense of the Board of Deacons. 
'One ought however to take care that all sorts of children are not admitted, but only 

■ children of European parentage, and especially of parents who belonged to onr 
religion ; because the majority of the people here are Roman Catholics and it swarms 
with Roman Catholic churches here, which are more concerned than we, to my 
thinking, with bringing up Roman Catholic children ; and^so also I have particularly 
instructed the Deacons to give special preference to our co-religionists in the distribu- 
tion of charitable gifts ; for althongli it is our duty to be charitable to all, we are also 
taught that charity must be shown most to those who are of our own faith. 

In case it ha;ppens that'childreh of Roman Catholic parents are admitted into 
the orphanage, and having grown up, either of their own accord or through 
- persuasion of their relations, embrace the Roman Catholic religion — which cannot 
.becomingly he hindered, because we do not wish to exercise constraint of conscience — 
-one ought to warn such children and their relations beforehand, that when once they 
have been educated in our religion at the expense of our Board of Deacons and 

■ afterwards abandon the same, they will be boxmd to make restitution of the expenses 
of their education ; and they should iu fact be compelled to do this. Formerly this 
was the custom, hut it has gradually been lost sight of; and so the rule is again 
•commended to the Deacons for observation. 

One ought also not lightly to allow children of illegitimate birth to be admitted 
into the orphanage ; for then the orphanage would soon be full of these children and 
dose its lustre ; it is at present a very respectable institution ; the orphans are white 
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children well brought up, and learn what is necessary to be able to keep house and. 
present such a decent appearance that no one here need be ashamed to ask an orphan 
girl in marriage. 

The boys, after they have received the necessary edncation, ought to be made 
to go to sea or to learn a trade to which they are rnost inclined outside, partly to 
prevent impropriety ; for the orphanage here is not so large that they can be so 
completely separated as in Netherlands ; and partly because the funds of the Board of 
Deacons do not allow of the boys remaining long in the orphanage. For further 
information with regard to this charitable institution I beg to refer to the rules 
which I have made and which have been embodied and may be found in a resolution 
of the 30th September 1779. 


The Leper Asylum. 

The leper house on the island of Baypin \ half an hour from Aycotta along the 
river, is a boarding house or hospital, where people who are contaminated with Indian 
leprosy are housed and supported. This contagious disease prevails here more than 
in other places of India, both among the natives and strangers, and even Europeans, 
but not the Jews, among wliom hardly a case is to be found. This they ascribe to 
their abstention from pork and the strict observation of the law of purification as laid 
down in lo Lev. This wretched disease early finds its way into the bodies of some 
people here in such a way that at the incipient stage special knowledge and experience- 
are required to detect it ; for which reason the households of this town were formerly 
visited every year by a surgeon. 

Meanwhile I noticed that this miserable disease was becoming more and morn 
prevalent here again, and that some who had it in an incipient form escaped notice 
and even mixed with others in society and did not live —as can be done easily here 
without inconvenience — segregated outside the town. I accordingly again introduced 
the annual commission of inspection, and in order that it might give as little offence 
as possible, I issued at the same time a permanent order that when wardmasters draw 
up their annual report on families and wards — when each person must in any case- 
appear and show himself — the Upper Surgeon of the Dutch hospital besides the- 
native doctor (t.e., doctor for natives) must be present at that inspection in order to- 
examine en passant everyone including slaves, and make a separate report of their 
inspection so that lepers can be segregated. Further details will be found in a 
resolution of I3th August 1772. 

The commission of inspection has been held every year to date and so the town 
is now again free from such infected persons. The commission must not be 
allowed to fall again into desuetude. 

This leper-house has a special fund for itself which used to be under special 
trustees, but my predecessor placed it under the management of the Deacons, who- 
have exercised hitherto a good and careful supervision, and I may say better 
supervision than before. 

While it is so necessdry for the welfare of land and people to maintain religion, 
and whatever else relates ‘‘ad pios usus”, just as necessary is the maintenance of 
justice. 


^ At Palliport ; still maintained by tbe British GoTernment (See page 82 above). 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

TITF ADmmsTRATION OF JUSTIOE. 

According as justice is properly administered at any place public crimes wiE 
decrease, every man -will feel the more confidently assured of bis possessions, or 
venture the more confidently to seek bis rights, if he thinks be has been offended or is 
owed anything. 

The Court of Justice here consists of the Seeond-iu-Couneil-and- Chief -Adminisr 
trator as President, with most of the members of the Political Council and some other 
members of the services as members ; which Court, as everywhere in India, decides 
and grants execution both in criminal and civil matters, in the name and on behalf of 
Their High Mightinesses (i.e., the States-Ceneral in Holland). 

"We have here a subordinate court also named the Civil Court or Coimt of Small 
Causes, consisting of one of the members of the PoUtioal Council here as President 
and some officers of inferior standing as members. 

In the commission'given to Governors, Directors and Commandeurs, at least in 
the one given to me, it is among other things specially ordered that care be taken 
that right and justice be administered among the people both in criminal and in civil 
cases. Eormerly the Chiefs of Settlements »ised to preside in the Court of Justice as 
well as in the Political Council, but since the well-known case at Ceylon in the time 
of the late Mr. Yuyst,^ they are for good reasons excused from the presidency of the 
Court of Justice, which is now conferred upon the Seconds (in Council) with orders 
that the Chiefs should- in future not interfere with the administration of justice 
except that they must approve of (the decisions in) criminal cases with advice of the 
Council, or if they feel a difficulty in doing so, they may stay execution of the sen- 
tence, and send the papers relating to the case to Batavia at the first opportunity.® 

It may perhaps be thought that a Chief, although he sees that abuses and even 
great abuses occur in the Courts, and may wish in view of his commission to see to 
the administration of justice, and so interfere in judicial matters, is not allowed to do 
the latter and so is also forbidden to see to the administration of justice, and may in 
fact, under the above-mentioned later order, which was issued long after the form of 
commission for the Chiefs or Governors was drawn up, decline to trouble himself as 
to whether justice is done or not. But I am, on the contrary, of opinion that the 
said further order does not so much abrogate the instructions in the commission as 
more clearly define them under certain restrictions, which are, however, not so strict 
but that a Chief, who really has the cause of righteousness at heart, should not see 
that justice is properly administered merely because he is removed from the Presi- 
dency of the Court of Justice. It is rather his clear duty, because in his position he 
to a certain extent represents the Sovereign power ; provided on the one hand he 
does not construe the further order too narrowly, nor on the other hand, extend it 
further than the intention of that order and the nature of things require. For it 
must be acknowledged that the exclusion of the Chiefs from the administration of 
justice is right and proper, because sad experience has too often taught us how some 
men, be it out of ambition or self-interest or even sometimes ignorance, have abused 
their authority in judicial matters. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that a Chief who wants to do his duty should 
attend to the following considerations ; — 

(1) When appointing Judges of the Court of Justice he should take special 
care, and pay much -attention to selecting the best men available at the station ; that 
is men who are staid and conscientious and have a sound judgment, besides reading 


^ Peter Vuyst, Governor of Ceylon, waB tried for acta of ornelty and judicial murdera and publicly eseouted at 
Batavia on tbe Sid June 1732 (dooumanta in De Jonge, Vol. IXj. 

^ Prom the Batavia Government’a comments on this Chapter (in MS. No. 1134, reproduced in dppendir X below), 
written apparently by aome man of law, it would appear that Mr. Moena’ views yreie not all legally Bound, and that he 
naed teohnical expreasiona wrongly, in a manner painful to the legal mind. So here he should not have apoken of 
*< approving ” [approleeren) but of “ asaenting ” to the exeoaiion of the aentenoe {toetiemming verltenen). 
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and experience, in order to supply by these qualities the want of the necessary 
in the W because in these regions we are badly provided with men learned 


(2) He should make the members of this Court understand the delicacy 
importance and responsibihty of their office, and how guilty they are before the 
^zvine Judge if they do not go to work according to conscience and to the best of 
their knowledge and with all possible impartiality; and that a judge must exercise 
neither excessive severity, nor misplaced leniency; but be nothing more than an 
executor of the laws, which he must weigh with the acts done, or the facts of the 
suit, according to the circumstances of each particular ease. 

(3j When judgment has been pronounced by the judge in a civil suit and the 
loser complains to the Chief, he should refrain from talang up the case as long as, 
according J;o the rules of procedure, means of obtaining redress are open to the suitor; 
although I tMnk he might ask for the records of the ease, provided he does so only 
for his own information. 


(4) The Chief may indicate to the loser the way of appeal and if the '■'■fatalia 
prosecuUoniis ” (time allowed for appeal have passed, grant him relief and even, if 
he be too poor to bear the expenses of the appeal, “ the henejicium pauperiatis ” 
(concession of suing as a pauper) with regard to the expenses in the Court “ a quo ” 
(from which the appeal lies;; and may also make him understand that as far. as 
concerns the expenses with the judge guem^' (to whom the appeal lies), he may 
apply and obtain the same advantage from that judge. 

(5) If the judge for some reason refuses the loser permission to appeal, the 
Chief may then make the loser understand that a way of appeal is still left him, viz., 
bj’- making application to the judge ad quern ” for permission to appeal, 

(b) When a complaint to that effect is made to the Chief, and it is shown that 
there is really an unintelligible obscurity in a judgment, he may advise the judge to 
clear up the obscurity and make his judgment comprehensible, but not to make the 
least change either prejudicial to the successful party or in favour of the loser ; since 
a judge cannot revise his own judgment. 

(7) When the Court refuses to proceed, or, as people say, hangs a suit up, 
and complaints are made to the Chief, he may recommend prompt hearing or disposal 
to the Court without taking upon himself to make further enquiries about the merits 
of the case. 


(8) Farther, so far as regards the “ beneficia juris'’ (concessions of the law 
such as pardons, and remissions of sentence) he should grant no commUtimus” 
except in cases which the supreme authority has reserved to itself: which, 
^’■committimus ” require the judge to enquire whether the reasons which the applicant 
for the ^'‘beneficium’’ adduces exist in reality, in order, if this is really the ease, 
to inierinaie (confirm) the order granting the “ beneficiuru’’ hut if this is not the case 
to refuse interination of the same - as having been obtained by subrepUo or dhrepUo 
(fraud or deceit) ; but as such cases seldom occur, applications for “ iewe/cioyaivs,” 
especlallv in criminal eases, had best he, made to the superior administrations® (i.e., 
Chief or" Chiefs in Council of head-quarter stations). 

(9) He should make a difference in criminal matters between cases and ea4es, 
because interference is more or less necessary according to the kind of crime. For 
it cannot be denied that justice cannot be so well administered in India at the 
out-faetories on account of the dearth of persons versed in the law, as in the 
Netherlands,* where most of the judges as. well as the baillus (public prosecutors) are 
lawyers, and where in criminal eases, after the baillu has formulated his demand^ for 
a particular sentence, a separate lawyer argues that the sentence demanded is 
reasonable, and after he has been answered by a second lawyer for and on beliaff of 
the accused, and reply has been made by a third lawyer for and on behalf of the 


Batavia also dserve that 

not by the exeontivo. ... «<;« 

- The words to intenneereu, 005 Hi uuuirarje geval hot have slipped out between **h€t ene e 
• the Dutch reprint No. 2 in this series and “ te '’has crept in. , t i.. Ji,,. 

ermement “ observe on this that the grants of the"^ reliefs referred to wnnot ^ Vhat the Ch Ws 

da of the wperior administrations (that is in the hands of the Chiefs of groups of settlements), bnt that the UhieK 
f out-factories should exercise their powers verj- sparingly. 


^ Mr Moens obviously, as the Batavia lawyer points out, means "fatalia appelhtionii 
elief could be granted only by the judge of appeal, not by the exeoutivo. 

2 Ihe words “ te interineeren, dog in coptraiie gev 
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ofiicov, linnlly a second reply is inatli^ by a fonrtli lawyer for and on behalf of the 
accused; whereas in India the /'iscw/s (ndvoeatc-riscals) have so to speak, to plead 
j;ro and conira, f.e., to point out everything wliieh is in favour of, ns well as against, 
the accused, and every I'iseal is not of a sunicienMy well balanced Icraporamont 
to plead t!)e cause of the aeonsed with the same zeal ns ho employs to substnntialo 
his own case. 

It soinetinies ha])pcns, both in eriiuinal and civil matters, that a just cause fails 
because the j'orson seeking redress or his representative puts forward indiscriminately 
at the outset all the particulars of the case in question, whether relevant or not, 
which not only involves useless prolixity, but gives tlio defendant an opportunity of 
diverting the judge’s attention from the essential points, and directing it to matters 
scarcely relevant, but which may he more fuvouinble to the defendant ; and indeed 
among a groat numh(>r of particulars, ho can hardly fail to find a few such. For if 
among those he only finds one or t wo wliicb cannot bo proved, lie docs everything in 
his power to bring them np cnutinnally and makes much of the fact that they cannot 
bo proved or are not true, with the result that a judge who is not as sharp as ho 
might bo, allows himself to bo persuaded that the case is not proved and so throws it 
out. 

One al.so finds eriminal cases oommonly conducted by the “extraordinary” 
procedure at the out-faetorirs in India, no di.stinclion being made between eases in 
which the crime is clearly ])rovod and (hose in which further proof or elucidation is 
required ; which always results in some injury to the cause of truth \ 

Tims it seems to mo tliat in criminal case.' the Chief should proceed as follows : — 

(1) lie should, as lias just lieen said, make a distinction between crimes which 
directly concern the Company’s own private interests and all ofliei’ crimes, which do 
not belong to this category. Among llio former I reckon conspiracy, desertion, 
breaches of tru.st by (flio Company’s) administrotor.s and other servants, etc. ; and 
among the latter homicide, hurt, tholt. etc. — 

(2) In the first cla.ss of cases ho .should consider: 

(c) the Company ns j)rivatcly intcrostod ; 

(fi) himself as representing the Company, and 
(c) the Fiscal as its attoniey ; 

and so, jnst as any man is at liberty to instruct his attorney, the Chief should instruct 
the Company’s attorney or Fiscal in such a ease, in order to liavo the case disposed 
of in the real interest of the Company, e.y., in the case of an unfaithful administrator, 
be should sec : 

that the Fiscal is carefully instructed about the circumstances of tbe case 
and understands wliicb circumstaneos are relevant and wbioh irrelevant in order that 
be may re.strict his informations to the former ; 

that these informations are in proper form as the oOieor’s ignorance or 
negligence often causes liim to sin in this matter to the great prejudice of speedy 
justice ; 

that if it appears when the informations are “ returned ” that the accused 
urges pleas which require examination, the fiscal at once starts the “ ordinary ” 
procedure without waiting till the accused applies to he tried by the “ ordinary ” 
procedure ; 

tliat the sentence demanded and tbe conclusion are in accordance with the 
crime and the punishment altiichcd to it by the placaais (ordinances) and written 
law, and that in the further course of the procedure no “informalities” or 
“ nullities ” occur, on account of which many a case which would otherwise have suc- 
ceeded has failed or been thrown out by the Judge. 33ut the Chief should not 
interfere any further, and especially not encroach in the least degree on the liberty 
of the judge in the exercise of his duty ; for by then the Chief may rest assured that 
the prosecution has not been bungled. 

’ Enlavia oliBervo that wbotiior the procedure should bo "ordinary” or " extraordinary ” is for tho Judge, 
not lor oxooutivc authority or tho puhlio proscontor ; tho extraordinary procoduro in (Jompany’s cases hsing laid down 
by law (Compare tho extraordinary procednro in casoB of malversation hy Govcrninent servants laid down in a Madras 
Begulation of the heginning of the 19th century which is slill in force). 
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I’inally i? the ease is dismissed, the Chief should see : 

that the Fiscal appeals at once (as the person eomricted may also do if he is 
not satisfied with the result). 

With other criminal cases, in which the Company’s interest is not directly at 
stake, it seems to me a Chief should not specially interfere, nor lead the Fiscal by 
the hand as it were, provided he supports the Fiscal strongly in all cases, and even 
makes him take cognizance of offences in order that he may bring the transgressors 
before the Court of Justice. 

The following are the further duties of a Chief ; 

(1) When sentenee has been passed by the court, and this together with all 
the papers belonging to the ease is brought to him for approval, to peruse all these 
as carefully and conscientiously as if he were the judge himself and if he finds the 
sentence is tolerably according to law and in proportion to the ofitence and ciremn- 
stances, to approve of it just as it is ; since a verdict pronounced by so manv membei's 
of the court, to the best of their knowledge, has, to my thinking, as much authority 
as the opinion of a single Chief, especially if he is not a lawyer ; since, to speak 
plainly, his political character does not exactly guarantee more than ordinary legal 
learning. 

(2) To give his approval in a public document in order that it may be published 
before the execution of the sentence and immediately after the sentence has been 
read out.' 

(3) To send military force for the assistance of justice to the place of execu- 
tion on the day of execution, and when the Court goes to the tribunal or to attend 
the execution of a sentence, to offer his body-guard to it with full military honours, 
and so show as much respect for justice as possible, and at . the same time make the 
solemnities of the moment imposing and awe-inspiring in every detail. 

(4) If after a careful perusal of the papers connected with the case, he 
thinks on good grounds that the sentence is too light or too severe and is entirely 
at variance with propriety or the customs of the country, and he feels it difficult 
to approve of it as it stands, especially when life and death depends on it, he 
should without further ado simply stay execution and send the records of the ease, 
with an explanation of his reasons for staying execution, by the next ship to Batavia, 
if necessary with the delinquent. 

During my tenure of office however it has never been necessary to stay execu- 
tion, because the sentences always seemed to me to he in accordance with law and 
proportioned to the offences and the circumstances. 

In Ceylon the Governor has to his comfort — how it is in other places I do not 

— so many members in the Political Council who are not members of Court of 
Justice that six or seven remain to advise. Hence the Governor there can give his 
approval in a criminal ease after consideration in Council, but this cannot be done 
here as we have not so large a supply of Company servants as in Oe 3 don, and most 
of the members of the Political Council here ai-e also members of the Court of 
Justice except the Secretary, who is usually excused from that duty. So your 
Worship’s well-known learning in the law will be of great assistance to your 
W^orsbip in this matter. 

Thus it appears from all this that although the Chiefs of Settlements are 
excluded from the direction of the judicial administration, yet on account of their 
representing the Sovereign in their office in some degree, they should duly see to it 
that right and justice are done to the people both in criminal and civil eases ; as 
indeed they are ordered to do bj a public document ; and that if they are willing to 
comply with this obligation conscientiously and sincerely, they may even exercise 
very great influence in the matter. At.least I for one — ^however much or little know- 
ledge of the laws and the customs here -in India I may think I have— am of opinion that 
an administrator may do much for his part, if he follows the procedure described 
above to have justice administered with efficiency and propriety. For then justice, 
which cannot be connected with circumstances of too great consideration and respect, 
will be held in high honour ; then the community will stand in awe of the public 
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prosecutor, especially when he is himself of exemplary conduct ; then everyone 
knows that he can obtain his rights without respect of persons ; • then a small man 
oppressed by greater men and wronged by grasping men will obtain his rights ; then 
offences are punished and unworthy servants are in some measure stayed in their 
evil courses. Tor although many should abstain from crimes not so much from love 
of virtue and hatred of evil as from fear of punishment, knowing that offences are 
strictly investigated and punished according to desert, and thdugh abstention from 
such motives is not a virtue qtid vii-tue, it is yet meanwhile at all events of great 
use in a commonwealth that evil should be less practised than otherwise it, would be. 
The great difference between a civilised and an uncivilised administration of justice 
is the reason why the native nations, seeing that the exercise of justice is treated 
by us as something pure and^ sacred, so greatlj^ extol our happinsss in this and so 
bitterly bewail their own unhappiness ; .since the administration of justice by native 
chiefs is mostly exercised according to favour and intercession, and even for money, 
so that those who offer the most money and so obtain most people to speak for them 
are as a rule sure to gain their case, whereas a poor man, however righteous his ease 
may be, as a rule loses it. 

However I have not put down the above considerations in order to influence your 
Worship, who requires special instruction as httle in judicial as in political matters. 
I also have special reason to know that your Worship a uent the subject of justice 
here in India is of the same opinion as myself, having become acquainted with the 
fact in the course of the pleasant correspondence, which we kept up with each other 
during your Worship’s tenure of office at Tuticorin and mine here, in which I 
informed your "Worship among other things of my opinions on this topic, and asked 
for and was favoured with an expression of 5’' our Worship’s sentiments in the matter. 
So I repeat that I have not written down the aforesaid considerations for your 
Worship’s instruction, but rather that, if this were possible, they might chance to 
give occasion to an authoritative ruling on the debatable question how far the 
supreme power in India representing the sovereign should interfere with the adminis- 
tration of Justice • 

Before breaking off from this subject, I must refer to something else, to which 
my attention has often been drawn during my stay in India, viz., the employment of 
interpreters in Courts. 

It is well known that most of the criminal cases affect natives and only a very 
small number of Europeans, because the latter are but a few in number here in India 
in comparison with the natives under the sway and jurisdiction of the Company ; 
so that the witnesses who are summoned and heard by the courts are also for the 
greater part natives, and so enquiries have usually to be held with the help of inter- 
preters, who understand the language of the country. Such an interpreter must not 
only pay attention to understandina; rightly the person who gives evidence, but must 
also he qualified to make the clerk of the court understand the evidence. But how 
easily may a mistake be made which may naturally lead to failure of justice, 
espeoially, in criminal cases, in which sometimes life and death depends on the 
correctness or incorrectness of an expression ! For although in fact the interpreter 
has himself rightly understood the evidence of the witness, he must also know our 
Butch language well enough to make the clerk understand the evidence of the 
witness in such a way that he knows what is the real and true meaning — , in a 
word he ought not only to have an “ idea clara ” but also an ‘‘ idea disiincta ° ” of 
that which he has to interpret. 


^ l.e. tWs passage is an attempt to draw Batavia on the q^uestion of the separation of jadioial_ and exeontive 
fnnotions. The reply of the Batavia Government will he found in Appandis X. It is in very general terms and to the 
eSEebl that there were many old orders on the snbjeot, that the interference of the Chiefs o t Settlements should be limited 
to extreme oases and that action shonld only ho taken by the Chief with advice of his oouiioil. What this action would 
he is not indicated, but it would presumably take the form of suspending or removing a judge or judges. 

® A “distinct” as well as a “clear” idea, an allusion to the famous cartesian formula that it is permissible to 
assume the truth of everythiDg that can he conceived " very clearly; and distinctly ” tDesoartes, Med. Ill, andjinisim). 
DcBoarles makes a distinction between ‘ ‘ clear ” and “ distinct ’’ in Brine. I. 4-5 and 46. Any man may have a clear 
idea of a pain in hia leg, bat only the philosopher will be suffioieutly free from wrong notions about pain to have a 
' distinct idea I am not sure Jlr. Moens has any “ distinct idea " here of what ho means ; as Locke observes in his 
preface to the Essay on the Human Understanding “ Clear and distinct ideas are terms which, though familiar and 
frequent in inen*s mouths, 1 have reason to think everyone who uses does not perfectly understand. 
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Meanwhile we know that the Company seldom has European, but as a rule 
native interpreters, among whom there are individuals who have some difficulty in 
oxpressing themselves in Dutch, not to say that we have sometimes to guess at what 
they mean ; and so, obviously, mistakes may easily be made. I speak from experi- 
once, and have not forgotten how once, when I was assisting at such a trial as a 
member of a court, I was led to doubt, from a consideration of the whole case, 
whether the statement of the witnesses had been really understood by the interpreters 
or translated into Dutch so as to convey the meaning, and whether in_partieular the 
interpreter did his work properly in the examination of witnesses by question and 
answer, when he must be doubly attentive, first to explain the questions of the 
■questioner so clearly that the witness understands the real meaning of the questioner, 
and secondly also to explain the reply properly. 

It would accordingly be desirable to secure European interpreters who have a 
knowledge of the country and the vernaculars for the service of justice— not to 
mention that this would also solve the question of the great want of good intej-pre- 
ters in the Political Secretariat for interpreting letters from and writing letters to 
native chiefs ; for which not only a good Imowledge of the language is required but 
also of the manners, the customs and the ceremonies of the native ; and also for the 
daily occurrences in the public service to which a Chief has to give his continual 
attention if he wishes to maintain the Company’s prestige and to remain the protec- 
tor of embarrassed and oppressed natives who have recourse to him. 

I can think of no better way to secure good interpreters here and everywhere in 
India than to impress small European boys who come out on board ship and some- 
times are not above ten years of age, but are often lively and alert, and to have them 
properly instructed in reading and writing the Dutch language, to make them 
continually read books easy to understand in order that they may acquire a more 
than ordinary knowledge of the language, and meanwhile to make them also read 
and write at an early age the vernacular or predominant language of the place in 
which they are — just as in the Netherlands boys learn the Erench and other languages 
at an early age privately or at school — which would make of them very good inter- 
preters, especially if they were also made to read old papers at once, allowed to go 
inland occasionally, and were even made use of at once to accompany commissions ■ 
or embassies to the courts of native rulers, in order that they might in this way not' 
only get acquainted at an early age with the language, manners, customs aud way of 
living of the native, but also wth the Native rulers themselves and their Ministers. 
Had' we once such interpreters, we could always train others to succeed them ; at 
least I am of opinion that a great service would be done to justice and that a judge 
could give judgment with much more ease of mind on papers translated by such 
interpreters. For these reasons I have already apprenticed two lads called Gerrit 
van IVaardenburg aud Jacob Goliath to our second interpreter. The.se boys have 
started to learu to read and write the Malabar language and are diligently engaged 
on it. But if you wish to proceed with the training of such lads you must give them 
a salary on which they can live in order that they may not have need, owing to 
insufficient pay, to have recourse to inalpraetices, as interpreters, without offence to 
the few good ones, are often found to do. 

Herewith in bringing this Writing to its conclusion, I wish Your Worehip from 
the bottom of my heart a prosperous and happy administration both for the tvelfaro 
of the Company and for your Worshix/s own satisfaction. Meanwhile I remain with 
all respect. 


Your Worship’s wilhug servant and friend, 
A. MOENS. 
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APPENDICES TO MOENS’ MEMOIR. 


Appendix No. I. 

Hxiract from the notes taken bp the Chief Interpreter Simon van Tongeren in the year 1772. 

I do not think it necessary to translate this appendix. It contains some papers of no great 
interest about the dispute with Travaneore referred to in Chapter II of the Memoir regarding 
seizure of contraband tobacco in territory belonging, to tlie Duioh Company and of alleged force 
used against the Company’s renter. The Dutch made a great fuss, asserting that their terri- 
torial sovereignty had been violated, and demanded instant satisfaction. Travancore’s 
representatives replied that there had been no intention of insulting the Company. The King’s 
officers had only, while pursuing smugglers who were the King’s own subjects, crossed the 
Company’s frontier under a misapprehension. The Company’s renter could not produce 
impartial evidence to prove the charge of force, and finally the matter dropped. — Editor. 


Appendix No. II. 

Letter from the Pope to the Bishop of Verapoly referred to in Chapter II of the Memoir. 

Clemens PP. XIV. 

Venerabilis Prater salutem et apostolicam Benedietionem. De strenuo viro Gubematore 
Hollandico, de illius erga Christianos istarum Eegionum studia, atque egregia ab eodem datam 
Isfc) opera pro tranquillitate iis ohtinenda multa mobis fuerunt commemorata a Dilecto Pilio 
Stephano Borgia nosfcrae Congregationis de Propaganda fide Secretario. Gum hujusmodi in 
Christianos homines collatum benefioium ad nos maxime pertinere, nosque eodem devinctos esse 
censeamus, magnopere cupimus saltern hos ipsos grati animi nostri sensus eidem Gubernatori 
esse eognitos, atque perspectos. 

Itaque hoe munus nostrae illi propterea referendae gratiae tibi, venerabilis Prater, dare 
hisce Literis voluimus et committere prout facimus ut quam uberrimis indioiis nostrum illi 
propensissimam voluntatem declares, eique signifioes tanto impensius etiam hoc illins merito nos 
esse obstrictos, quanto magis confidimus ilium aeque deinceps de Christianis atque adeo de nobis 
ipsis benemereri perreeturum. Demum in nostri Pontifioii in te animi pignus tibi venerabilis 
Prater, ac Populis curae tuae traditis, apostolicam Bendictionem {sic) peramanter impertimur. 

(Inferior) (sic) Datum Eomae apud sanctam Mariam majorem sub annulo Pisoatoris die 
XXIII: July MDOCLXXII: Pontificatus nostri anno quarto : subscriptum erat : Benediotus 
■Staij {sic) et corroboratum Sigillo Annuli pisoatoris in dorso opposite. 


Appendix No. III. 

This appendix, as appears from the reference to it in Chapter VI of the Memoir, contained 
an account of the Malabar castes. It is unfortunately now missing from the original volume ; 
removed perhaps by some curious person who neglected to replace it — Editor. 


' Appendix No. IV. 

Eepori of a Committee. 

This is merely a report, which I do not think it necessary to translate, on the state of the 
Cochin fortifications and buildings. It deals with the town walls, the bastions, the gates, the 
warehouse, the store-houses, banksals, armoury, powder-magazine, smithy, ship-yard, wood- 
yard, slave godowns, hospital. Government house. Second’s house. Secretariat, Company’s 
garden house outside the town, Company’s stables and cow-houses, etc. — Editor. 


Appendix No. V. 

Abstract of conditions for the maintenance of the Cochin fortifications by the highest bidder. 

This is merely a draft of conditions of a contract for keeping the fortifications in repair. I 
•do not think it necessary to'translate it. — Editor. 
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Appendix No. VI. 

(Eeferred to in Chapters X and XIV). , 

Memorandum of gardens and lands belonging to the Company on the coast of Malabar. 

The island Bendurty lying half an hour south of this town, containing : 

4,990 fruit-hearing eocoanut and other trees, 

• 314 parras of cultivated lands, 

9,300 salt-pans. 

A garden called David dc Castella lying at Am , about two hours south of this town 
containing : ' . ’ 

3,275 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

490 parras of cultivated land, ' 

2,980 salt-pans.' 

A garden called St. Jago lying hy the third Eoman Church on the southern shore of 
Cochin, containing : 

3,116 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, > 

48 parras of cultivated land. 

A garden called Eendrih de Silva lying at Mslamhelly one and a half hours south of 
Cochin on the sea-shore, containing : 

1,659 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

728 parras of cultivated land. 

The island Muttucunu and two [islands] belonging to it lying nearly half an hour south of 
Oranganore, all three containing : 

3,673 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

531 parras of cultivated land. ' 

A garden called Illawada lying west of the Company’s outside -garden, on the shore, 
containing : 

1,563 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

103 parras of cultivated land. 

The island Qalliacatte or Morenbril lying in the hack-water between Oalicoilan and 
Coilang, containing : 

5,462 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

41 parras of cultivated land, , 

1,300 salt-pans. 

The island Bettenienny lying a little to the east of the above-mentioned island ' Callimatte, 
containing ; 

423 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

2 parras of cultivated land. • 

A garden at Caliohery Bitjur lying to the east of the back-water, 8 hours south of Cochin, 
containing ; 

1,570 frait-hearing coeoanut and other trees, ' , 

44j parras of cultivated land. 

A garden at Purpencarre called Mathys Mendes, containing : 

315 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

4 parras of cultivated land. 

A garden at Purpencarre called Anthony Fernando Piloot, containing : ' 

257 frait-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

22 parras of cultivated land. 

A garden at St. Andries lying six hours from Cochin, containing : 

983 fruit-hearitig coeoanut and other trees, • " 

44|- parras of cultivated land. 

A piece of land called Gasany on Vypeen, containing : 

108 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

225 parras of cultivated land. ^ 

. A garden called Bellesior Rodrigus lying one hour south of this town, containing ; 

195 fruit-hearing coeoanut and other trees, 

10 parras of cultivated land. , , . ■ . > 
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The '^erdronkon (sabinorgod) island lying norfcU-easfe in the baok-water in front of Ooohin, 
containing : 

14 parras of cultivated land, 

400 salt-pans. 

A little parcel of land on the shoro south of the Company’s Outside Garden, containing : 

9f) fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

5 parras of cultivated land. 

A little parcel of land behind or beside the Banyas’ village, containing : 

177 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 
i parra of cultivated land. 

Five parcels of land Ijdng west of the Sacrifice Tree in the Canarin bazaar, containing : 

34 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

1 parra of cultivated land. 

Two little gardens Ij'ing on the old channel from the Canarin bazaar, containing : 

213 fruit-bearing cocoairut and other trees, 

300 salt-pans. 

Ten little parcels of land lying between tbe two cbanncls on tliis side of the Canarin 
bazaar, containing ; 

513 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

180 salt-pans. 

A garden lying east of the Company’s Outside Garden, containing : 

341 fruit-boaring cocoanut and other trees, 

8 parras of cultivated land. 

A piece of land called jUalliencarre opposite to the out-post Aycotta, containing ; 

487 fruit-hearing cocoanut and other trees, 

25 parras of cultivated land. 

The plain (military free zone) beginning at the Company’s Garden and ending at Oalvetty, 
A piece of land lying north of St. Andrif s, containing : 

289 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

2 parras of cultivated land. 

A piece of laud of 1 ,699 roods in extent lying at Calvetty on this side of the channel from 
the Canarin bazaar, containing ; 

112 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

10 parras of cultivated land. 

A pieee'of land at Cattur containing ; 

166 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees. 

The island called Malliencarre, opposite tbe out-post Aycotta, containing: 

466 fruit-bearing cocoanut aud other trees, 

20 parras of cultivated land. 

A piece of land at Paliaporte on vrhich the trees have been out down and the lease money 
has been reduced but is still planted with : 

243 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees. 

A garden at St. Andries, containing : , 

298 fruit-hearing cocoanut and other trees, 

5 parras of cultivated land. 

A garden Iviug at Oarcarpalltj, containing : 

121 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees. 

A garden lying at Chermnngah.m 8 hours south of Cochin, containing : 

69 fruit- hearing cocoanut and other trees. 

A garden at Manicorde, containing : < 

493 fruit-hearing coooanut and other trees. 

A garden called Hendrik de Silva Pequena, containing ; 

1,119 fruit-hearing coooanut and other trees, 

20 parras of cultivated land. 
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A garden at Senfiora Vc Saude, containing: 

1,222 fniit- bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

29 parras of cultivated land. 

A garden at Sf. Louis, containing : 

fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

7 parras of cultivated land. 

The Mu^quiien (Mosquito) island opposite to Cranganore, containing : 

233 fniit-bcaring cocoanut and other trees, 

f308 parras of cultivated land, , 

103 salt-pans. 

A garden at Crus dc Mihgcr, containing : 

100 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

2 parras of cultivated land. 

The PauHsi Island, otherwise called Wallarparl, containing; 

67G fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

325 parras of cultivated land, 

1,324 salt-piins. 

The garden called liallegatti/ (Bolgottj) containing : 

297 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

5G2 salt-pans. 

A garden at Angccaimanl, containing : 

82 frait-bearing cocoanut and other trees, 

92 parras of cultivated laud. 

A garden called Catharinn Cardoza at Irrowoni, containing : 

82 frnit-boaring cocoanut and other trees, 

4 jmrras of cultivated land. 

A garden called Joan Correa de Silva, containing : 

148 fruit-hearing cocoanut and other trees, 

4 parras of cultivated land. 

A garden at CaskUn, one and half hours south of Cochin, containing : 

93(» frnitrbcaring cocoanut and other trees, 

20 parras of cultivated land. 

A garden called Ilha de Jjeihy or Carmarfa lying near Cranganore, containing 
33S fruit-hearing cocoanut and other trees, 

80 narras of ouitivntcd land. 

A garden called J)omini/o Fi'rnando Iving one hour from Cochin, oont.nining : 

217 fruit-bearing cocoanut and other trwjs, 

42 p.arras of cultivated land. 

'J’be island SI. Ihmir.go lying half ati hour north-east of Cochin, containing : 
4Tt> fruit-hearing cocoanut and other trc= s, 

120 pirr.'is of cultivated land, 

9tl9 }.aU-rans. 

A gatden at Aymila of 3 jvaree’s of 2l,2Sli twin, containing ; 

r>S7 frnit-he.'iring ooeoaunt and pome oUi'-r trees, 

2 parras of cuiuvated land. 

A garden at .-Ut A! > of 2 parcel-, c.-,nfaining : 

721 ffuit-!e aring o-oatmi tre-'s, 

0 f :',rra'‘ of rnifiv.-.f.?.! hand. 

A gar,!i-:» .«t Ayr-Ha of 2 canlaijung ; 

031 frvi!t-h'’'-ring In-*'-, 

2 parr-'» of i-aitivat.-d Isud. 

A gar.iets at r-t 2 {Areo!* of Und. n-nstftinir.g : 

lifdy frtdt-hcarhig cG-.-CAUn* I.-g-s, 
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Still nnotbor {jnrfloii nt Atjcoita of <1 pnrcols of Iniid, contniniiig : 

183 fniit-lw-nrin^ cocoanut. treon. 

A pardon lying on tlio old olinnnol of flic Caiinrin baznnr, conlniniug ; 
tiG frnit'ltcaring cocoanut and sonic other trees, 

1 jmrrn of cnltivntcd loud, 

A Hfflo garden lying near CoitriUf, containing; 

32 frnit-liouring cocoanut. trees. 

A garden lying at of ‘.1 hours south of Cochin, containing : 

711 fruit-hearing ccoonnnt and other trees, 

3 pnrnis of caltivntotl laud. 

A garden on the I'lcett!' (Peace) island nt Allojinar lying 2 or 3 hours norfcli of Coilan, 
•oontnining ; 

20“) frnit-henriug cocoanut and other tree.';, 

30 jiarrns of cnltivnled land, 

•I'.'O salt-pans. 

Two litlie piccc.s of laiiil or cultivated fields 32 parras in oxtent lying near Aycoilo. 


T/u\il Irt on ceic/e (See Chapter 

A piece of land on the other side of Aycolta. 

A piece of land near Afnniccorile. 

A piece of land on the .slioro near Aycotta. 

A piece of land lying near lllcwndc, 

A piece of land at St. .Taga, 

A piece of land at St. Andn’es. 

A piece of land on the north .side of ICastoHa. 

Two pieces of land lying opposite the ])osl Aycotta. 

A piece of laud at Aycotta. 

A piece of land also ’lying near Aycotta. 

A piece of waste land hohind the post Aycotta. 

A piece of land lying near the post Mnnicoordc on tho sea-shoro. 

Some' little piccc.s of land nt Calieliory Bitsjur. 

A jiiccc of laud on the “ plain ” near the Company’s Outside Garden. 
Some little pieces of land in tlic Illawadn farm. 

A piece of land lying at Baliaportc, 

A piece of land lying east of tho Company’s Outside Garden. 

A piece of land lying next the one just mentioned. 


Appendix No. A^II. 

This merely contains a list which I have not thought it necessary to repj-oduee, of all 
artillery at Cochin (150 guns), at Aycolta (10 guns), on the islands of Mutuounu (3 guns), at 
Cranganorc (22 guns), at Quilon (14 guns), besides guns on hoard ships and in reserve field 
.artillery, mortars, etc. — Editor. ’ 


Appendix No. VIII. ' 

This contains correspondence from 1763 A.D. to 1779 about the private trade and 
commissions of the Chief and Second. 'I’ho subject having been sufficiently dealt with in 
Chapter XIII of the Memoir, I have not thouglit it necessary to translate this appendix It 
flhows among other things that tho profits of the private trade of these officials af/.cr it had '} r*o 
taken over by the Company were — ' ^ 


1873- 74 

1874- 75 

1875- 76 

1876- 77 

1877- 78 


Jifi. 

• . 16,760 
< • 23,318 
18,361 
- 19,31,9 
« . 20,686 
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Appenuix No. IX. 

This contains voliiminous correspondence about the defalcations of one Isaacs referred to in- 
Chapter XVI. It does not appear to me to bo of much interest ; so I have not translated it — 
Editor. . ' 


Appendix; No. X. 

Marginal Remarks of the Baiacia Gorernmeni of the Memoir. 

[These notes have been extracted from Manuscript No. 1146. They do not form an 
appendix to Moons’ Memoir in the original volume, and have accordingly hot vet been pub- 
lished in Dutch. I no-sv give the Dutch as well as English. The page references in the Dutch 
are to the copy of the manuscript sent to Batavia ; in the English to this volume.] 

Marginale aanteekeningen op de Memorie door den Eeer Raad Extraordinaxr van Indie, 
Adriaan Moens, nis afgaaiide Gomerneur en Birecteur van Malhhaar aan zijn Bis successeur in 
het bestier, den Commandetir Johan Gerard van Angelbceh nagelaien. 


Page 29. 

Met opzigt tot den eersten minister van den Kpning van Trevancoor, is goedgevonden en- 
verstaan den Commandeur tc recommandeeren in observantie te houden den raad door den 
Heer Moens aan de hand gegeeven, om mot dien minister kenuisse te maaken, en denselven nu. 
en dan eens een presentje te zenden, als ook hem tc, gerieven met kleinigheeden, daar hij 
omvraagd. 

Page 35. 

De verklaring deezer regeering, bij aparte brief near Cochitn van den eersten October 1771, 
bepalende in hoe verre den Commandeur mag blijven staan op het bedongene hij het contract 
met den Koning van Trevancoor, dat na de leverantie van de voile gecontracteerde quantiteijt 
peper, op ieder 300 candijlen, aan zijne Hoogheijd een pas zal worden verleend, en in hoe- 
verre gepousieerd mag worden, dat zijne Hoogheid, dien conform, eerst peeper meet leevereu 
alvoorons hij passen kan krijgen, moet secreet gehouden worden. 

Page 40. 

1 

Schoon het project om den Koning van Travaucoor meer peeper te doen leeveren, door het 
opkopen van al de tahak die JafEanapatnam uitleverd, en dan de peeper niet alleen content 
maar ook in tahak te hetaalen, deeze regeering van veel omslag voorkomt, is esrtcr goedge- 
vonden en verstaan een extract uit de Memorie van den Heer Moens, voor zoo verre dit poinct 
betreft, aan den Heer Bead Ordinair en Ceilons Gouvemeur Mr. IVillem Ealck te zenden, oln. 
hij occagie, daar op de dienen van zijn Ed’s eonsideratien. 


Page 44. , 

Den Commandeur van Angelheok is verstaan aan te schrijven zorge te draagen, dat de- 
peeper rekening van den Koning van Travancoor, en de vooruijtveratrekkingen aan zijne- 
Hoogheid gedaan jaarlijks verevent worden. 

Page 48. 


Ingevalle den Koning van Travancoor zijne geformeerde pretentie op de eilanden Mo'etoe- 
coenoe weder mogt vemienwen, sal den Commandeur zig moeten xeguleeren, na het aange- 
sohreevene op dat snjet, hij aparte brief deezer regeering van denjeersten Octoher 1771, terwijl 
dit poinct almede secreet moet blijven. 

Page 53. 

En wanneer hij zijne pretentie op de gemelde eilanden, als voorzegd, ireder mogt tragten 
te doen gelden, sullen de Ministers in geheugen moeten houden, om de ,16, QUO rop’s welke de- 
Comp. daarvoor heeft hetaald, te angmenteeren met 7,000 rop's wegens hei fen koste gelegde 
aan drie aldaar opgerigte paggers, en dns de somma moeten verhoogen tot 2-3,000 rop s. 


Page 74. 


De Ministers is verstaan te gelasten attent te zijn, en nanwkeung te letten, dat de tollen op- 
de Oannarijnsche bazaar, de bazaar op Pagofhngo en Mattancherij absolut met verboogd worden, 
maar steeds blijven, en geheven worden op en naar de bepaaUng, bi] de daarvan door den 
Koning van Cochim overgegeeven lijst, vermeld bij Mallabarscbe resolutie van den 13 Augustus. 

1772. ° 
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Pngc 70. 

Dowijl do Itoor Moons niot ongornadeu ngt dafc don vooralsig ora hot rogt van Cochima 
Koning, op do holft dor inkomondo eu nitganndo region, van Zijnc Hooghoijd a£ to kopon, in 
gohongou worxlo gohondcu on ziju Ed. vermcond, dat don Koaing, wanuccr hij in do uitorsto 
vorlciionhoid is, on hot jnag doon, dut rogt ook wcl zal -willcn vorkoopen mnar indion hij door 
don Koning van Trnvanooor daar in, holot wiordc, don Imitaton in dat gcval direct daarover 
ondorhondon r.ondo dionen to n ordon, zoo is vorslaan don Coinmandonr van Angelbcck aan to 
Echrijvon znlks in gedagten to houdon. 

Pago 79. 

Polangondo do ondcrsfolHng van do Htw Moons, dat do Corapngnio tor goedor trouw zoudo 
raogen ntfchalton, pagt to hotunlon van do hijsondorc of zoo gcuaarado particulioro hnndol, dio 
zcodord cenige janron tor dozer ensto voor haur Ed. reckoning is godreevon, on den Koning van 
Cocliim daar door gcporsnndcord .sonde konnon wordon, van zijn rogt op do halve pagt afstand 
to doon, in nanincrking genoomon zijudo : 

Dal do pagt condition zijn ingorigt in con tijd dat zodanig con particnlioren handol voor 
Compagaic.s rookening niot wionl godreevon on ons hot 18 artionl dor pagt condition, waarop 
zijn Ed. zig fundeerd, als van oon vool vroegor datum, dan don handol op zigzolfs wezendo, in 
dozen von geen applicnlic knn zijn. 

Dat den Koning hovorons, on in dion tijd, dat do schcops ovorhccdon hunno gepormittoordo 
laston aan parlicnliorcu domauncerden do pagt daar van on met rogt gonoton hooft, on du5 met 
gecu rogt ingcslolon kan wordon van dozclve, door do introductio van con particulioro handol, 
die, om hijfondcro redon is ingovoord, on wanrdoor, indion men do lol niot hctauldo van do 
indiervoogon gonogoticordo goodcron, don Koning op oono iudirocto on ongopormitteorde rvijso 
onthondon zoudo wordon datgeno ’l wolk anders do particulioro soudon vorhandolon, on nadien 
dio, door don particnlioren hnndol voor do Coinpagnio daar van wordon gcsccludecrd, zoo is 
gcoordcold, dat men, Icr goodertronw to wcrkgsiandc, do hctnnling dor gowoono geregtigheeden 
van do gepermitloordo laston dor soheeps ovorhccdon, dio voor do Corapngnio wordon aange- 
slaagcn, niot knn of rang woigeren, on den Koning van Cochim dnnrcntegcn met billijkhcid mag 
uigecrcn op zijn rogt, ora daar van ook do halve tol to genietou. 

Pago 110. 

Do aparlc brief, in dnto 7° Maart 1777, door do Hoor Moons aan deeze rogcoring 
gosohreovon moot soorcot blijvon. 

Page 129. 

Don Coraranndcur van Angelbcok is vorstaau anu to bovoolon, bij bekwaame oooagio. te 
probeoren om do landon, wolke do Compagnio op do Mallnbaar bozot, op do door den Hoer 
Moons voorgcsleldo root, in eon kaart to laton brengon. 


Pngc 154. 

En verdagt to zijn, dat tot invordoring van hetgoon do Coilastrijsobo prinoon oigontlijk 
aan do Compagnio ten agtoron staan, maar door don voormalingen Oommancleur Woijerman 
voldnan is, alio dovoiren aangewond moeton wordon. 


Pago 164. 

En niot minder tor inpalming dor schuldon van den ovorledon Moorsch regent Adij Eao-ia 
of do tijd, Bohoon daar toe tans goon apparentio sebijnd to zijn, somtijds vorandoring mo^t 
baaren, zonder ogter, ten minaton voor oerst tot, middolen van gowold over to gaan. ° 


Page 221. 

Tot bet aangaan van eon of on defensievo allinntio met don Nabob Haider Aliobnn bii 
Bcreete brievon aan den Hoor Eaad ordiuair Folok en den Chormandols Gonvornonr van Vlis^ 
Bingen, van den 10» J'ulij dezos jaars beroeds qualificatie gegeovon zijnde, zoo wierd mot betrok' 
king tot do remarqno van don Heer Moons, wegons hot zigtbaro voriangon van don Nabib tnf 
bet sluijten van zodamg eon tractaat nog aangemorkt, dat zullcs mot do uitorsto preoautio monf 
gesebieden om dat men zig met verder kan vorbmdon als voor zoo lango don stait in oorlo- sd 
blijvenmet England, en daar in zal afhangou van don toostant dor zaakon in Europa on dot 
men dns diend te conditioneeren dat wanneer m tnda openioir word ^ j u 1 

staaken van den oorlog in Europa, bier vreede rnooVma?kon."zuTStel°:;i 
bo^JnS^’^^® men teffens zoo vool mogelijk sal zorgen voor do bolangon van CJomi's 

Page 222. 

. doordringen te beletten. steeds ophoedc diend to zijn, om den Nabab be^ 
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Page 231. 

^ Zoo meede de nadeelige besctrijving van zijne pereoaeele hoodimigheeden, en de considera- 
wen van de Heer Moens, dat hij. do roaatsohappij in /ijn belang liobbendc, nietvecl beoter sonde 
handelon als de Fransohen, eu zig tot geeo andere inzigten laten gebrnikon als om zijne, en niefc 
des Mnatscbappij’s belangen te bedoelen, zig tot narigt to laten strekken, milBgaders alle voor en 
omzigtigbeid omtrend den Nahab te gebrnijken. 


Page 235, 

Ook in serieuse overweging te honden, dat hi] cen usnrpateur on vreedaard-is, na wiens 
overleiden grote omwentelingen to dugtcn zijn, en dat dierhalven op zijne bestendigheid uiet 
te reekenen valt, als voor zoo lange hij leefd. 

Page 235. 

En almede verdagt to sijn. dat de Marhettas tcgen bom asngezet en hij daar zoo niel 
nijtgeroeid, ten minsten klein gemaakt zoude konnen worden, als ook te overwegon, of men van 
dien kant mede iots kan uitvoeren. 


Page 241. ' 

Voorta, bij voorkomende ocoagie, attent te zijn, dat de Marhettas bij het to ondcrbrcngcn 
van Haider Alichan, of het weder herstellen der vorsten die bovorens hnnno tribnitarisson 
geweeat, dog welkers landen tans door den Nahab overheord zijn, min of meet Compagnies 
bnnren zouden konnen worden. 

Page 243. 

Het gercmarqnecrdo door de Heer Moens dat voor de canris do Maldives op Coijlon to 
weinig geld betaald zoude worden, om den inlander to animocren die in groter quantitoit 
derwaaras overtovoeron, is good gevonden on verstaan de CcilonEcbc ministers door toezonding 
van extract uijt zijn Eds. memorie, voor to boudon. 

Page 309. 

Hot gezag on regt van do Compagnio over dc Eoomsche Kork en Eorkmiddelen moot 
gemaintencerd •worden, met uitslnijting der Poomscho gccstelijkcn, mits hot gesohiede met 
disoretio en onisigtigbeid. 

Page 315. 

Indien het ondorboud van do koster on voorzangcr dor Coohimsclio kork door do dinconij 
niet kon worden gedraagen, is goedgovondon on verstaan betgeon daar nan ontbreckt uit Com- 
pngnios kasse to laten suppleercn, on dnartoo aan Comm and our van ' Angelbook qualificatio to 
vcrieenen. 

X)on gercforracerden kerken raad dozer stedo is verstaan op to drnngon, do bezorging, voor 
dc forten Coilan on Cranganoor, van twee Krankbezookors, bij bekoming van dezolvc uit 
Nccdcrland. 


Page 368. 

Hot ondorhouden dor forlifientie werken ter ousto ifallabaar is versinan voortnan fc laten 
aanbcslecden op zoodauige condition als vermold slaan bij de bijlago No. 5, .ngter do Memorie 
van dc Heor Moens. 

Pago 380. 

Don Commandeur van Angelbeek is verstaan to golnston cen prenve te ncemen, om do in 
hot gobied van Trcvnncoor verstrooid Icggcndo Inndou van do Compagnio, na Lot voorstol van 
don Heer Moons, nan don Koning van Trcvancoor tc vorkopon voor cen capital oonigrinla 
goproportionocrtl na de rovennen die d« Hfnatsohappij v.an deselvo trokt. 

Pago 39 1 . 

Boven do 120 sipais die nog nan de voldocning van don oisoli manquocren, is verEtaan nog 
cen bondcnl koppen van dat volk van de Slnllnbaar te vordoren. 


P.agc- 403. 


Den p.artieuliere iiu-anni van peeper tliansingovot'rd zijndo, zoo is vcrsta.an den Comm.'snd'>tif 
van AugeUnck t» quiUiftci’crfii, dfmr bij ir- couthumeren, indk«n hij root paTti^-nlif^ren 


nc'joticcrd, dog .nlleen voor zw verve, dat. d« qtmnfiteit nift ho-'tgf'r Jocip<.> a!s Mj wtMt; 
tnei wins! knu debitoeren cn in rvconunandntie om den iuk(X)p met verdektheid te Uh 


for rsp<'-^{ig 
' ftnaolen. 
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l'» if ovcrst-nnu nn>iv’r nnu ti’ bcvpi'U'n uopmnJiU con prouvo to noomon, of hot 

rii op Mnllnhinr, tioor joiiiiiol vnu cic noorilsolKj ICoopliwloii, Soiiratto?eho lijwnaton 
voor <:o Compapiiio in (o Kimolo!!. 1>ij /njiifi'r in ifooron tijd ilnt Compagnioos comtoir hjoiirnlf^'i 
nonr nlio waaru'hjjniiiKlioi'f in iiomion lior Kuf'olv'n r.il r.ijn. 

-tia. 

Tor rioV.o von «o !<-ut'iuvoorili};o tijiU po-'toMhoid, in poatlpovoiuli'n on vorstnnn don 
Connnand.riir von to <-rdv’nnoori'n, ovor tion vorknop vnn pcopor (or cnsto j\fnlltii)n(vr 

lin t don H'or (,\ijlo:!* tioiui'inonr f'n'.ok to ^orr\•^p: 1 n^^^•.>^I'n, on lioin to nniilifio('oron zoo vool 
vnt! <!.v; nriiou!, v.ni do iiatnl t4> ?oM4'n, nl.i op tVijlon jiio! )'o„odi;,'d znl zijji podnnrcndo do 
proornt- on.fvkt rltoi'i wipon" >!■' nfrs-tuiinj: vn;\ ndonr roh iojH'n nnar Noodorlttnd. 

Papo Ilf). 

Ni'j'*'!!’' do prij''on dor po.di rx’!), op do do'ir do)) floor Mof-))M opponoonrdo vor.“chillc))do 
plnat'cn i^ vostaan do .'dinii’.or;^ to orxi.vmuorTn morof^ivo jintiticn fiorwuardw (o zondoi ton 
oiiioio zi;; hti-r daarn.”. o.r<a <jnr> }<« froniiott ropnfi—ron, in jfc itfz.ondinp vnn lcoopinnn«chnppon. 

J’npo -5 If). 

i^ vintaan do )ni))i'tor;; to p.*la*>t<>n dooro ropoorinp oon oppnvn to f)cz.orpon van 
do o!;d<Tf.d;oid«.n roorlo!) van lijna.vto)i \v. l!;<' do Jtotnliaratnni nanbri'npon, ala ook vn)) do 
pri}-')! topi'!) dtowo'd:** dii' do.-Vosi, fiij •-‘nijro parl))i n, (o krijpun ziin, on fiOi'Vcnl men cast) quo, 
d:i,vr vat) rond-* konsion !!ol,<i)!n-n, fn'j hojtn itpdJn'iii. 


I’apo -fJO, 

Ook U v<'r«lhan do tninis'.orf op to dniapon van Ind anlpoiitcr, dal do aibaara van Kajapocr 
doorp'antja nanbn npo:i, i-iji mon-tor ovor t«) z-ndon, tnet oppavo van do prija, wiar voor cJat ailt 
j))pf'}:opl kiu) wordcn. 

I’npo Id 2. 

Hot ovcTDoonn’ii voor do Comi apnio van do p<>pt>n!)ittourdo la.-lon dor sobcopaovcrhocdcn is 
ver^^.^an op do) pro-onto)) vnot to laaton, mot roconrtucnilutio nan don Connnandcnr oin dnarin 
nnar pcmoodo to work to pan)i. 

I’agc 000. 

• 

Om nlle nauwkourighoid to ladragton, on tot voorkomitig van non verkccrd bcgn'p, is 
v(‘r.'taa)) tnl nnrigl van don Commandonr van AugoUiooi: to tiotcoren, dat in togonovcratellmg 
van de magt, welke nan do hoofdgcdiiodora is gcgoovet:, otn do oxccntio dor vottniason in hot 
crinrinoolo, on) gogrondc redonon, to surcbnoron, hot proccs on voiniia in cas co)ilra)r cigontlijk 
»iol word gcapproboord, mnar do hoofdgobiodora nlleon hun)!o toostc)nm)ng inoetoii vorlconon 
tot hot Inton voortgaan dor exccutio, ats ocn bewijs, dal linn gmio redcuon z.ijn voorgckomeii, 
wanrom do uitvoering dor soitoitio sonde wordo)) goaurelicord. 

Page 501. 

Ongeiigt hot goodc oogmork, dat dc lloor Moc))s bedoold mot z.ijn Ed’s fjodonking, dat con 
gcbiodor, in do aangehanldo govallon, civile prooossen fioudo )nogcn opoi.sschon conlijk tot z.ijn 
spcculatio, is cgtor vcnslann, den Commaiideur viDi Angclbcok to gclantca van dit in zig zelfs 
onbostaanbanr rniddol, zoo min rnogelijk gel)n)ik to rnunken, to )neer z.odn)iig cone opoissoning niot 
alJeon nnttclooB zoudo z.ijn, moor ookincludcoon cen rncrkolijk boz.waar voor don rogtcr, die, hot 
vonnis nitgcsprookon z.ijndo, wel hooft godofuugeerd, ninnr na)i wion nogtn))B, voor zoo vorro van 
dcs rcgtcrs depart is, mdien or niet word geappoicerd, do cxcoiitic vnu hot gowijsdo nicdo 
incombeerd, 't goon con voornnnm gedcoKo 7.ijucr rogtsoeffoning uitmaakt, on hij dnar to bovon 
in cas van appel, allcon gebouden is, nan dcii rogtcr ad quom, hot proccs over to zonden, om, dcs 
gerandeu vindendo, bij donaelvon zijn vonnis to sustinccron on (c vorantwoordon. 

Pago 504. 

Voorts ondcr notitio, dat do Hcor Moons mot dc fntalia prosocutionis, oigontlijk hooft 
gemcond, do fatalin appollationis, to rcmarqnoorcn, dat hot vorlconon van roliof, logon don laps 
deczer fatalia, oompetcord aan do) rogtcr van appol, om dat zulks eon provisio is waarop parthi j 
gchoord, on die, alvoorcns or eijsoh gedaan word, moot voldongen wordon, on zulko gedingon, 
gelijk doorgaans volgt, bij wege van intorinoment afgedaan wordon. 

Dat hot nlleon den rcglor in appellatorio compotcord acta pro Doo to vorlconon, on daarop, 
na golegondheid van zaakon, partbij advers alvoorcns ook wol word gohoord, omdat daarin voor 
bom eon merkclijk nadool is golcegon. 
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Page 505. 

Dat ofschoon Mj het wijgeren van appel in ’t civile een gebieder den sueonmbanfc wel nii 
mensoblievendheid zoude mogen informeeren, dab den weg van appel des onaangezien voor bem 
open blijft, teweeton om hot te verzoeken bij den regter ad quern, zulks egter metiiet earaoter van 
een boofdgebieder ook onbestaanbaar zoude konnen zijn, want dat, indien een diergelijke 
onderigting wietd gegeven, omtrend een interlocutoir vonnis dut ten definitive -reparabal is, en 
waarvan dus niet kan worden geappelleerd, zalks (niet zoude quadreeren met de last, welkej de 
hoofdgebieders bij iiunne oommissien word aanbevoolen om te zorgen dat er regfc en jnstiiie, 
zoo in het orimiueele als oiviele, onder don volke geadministreerd worde. ° ’ 

Dat dengeenen, die aan eenig gewijsde most voldoon, dan wel hij, die daar bij lets is 
toegeweesen, wanneer in een sententie een onverstaanbaare obscuritiet resideerd, van den regter 
interpretatie meet vragen, en wanneer hem zulks word geweigerd, als dan door den gebieder 
den regter mag worden gerecommandeerd,' die obscuriteit weg te neemen, en de sententie 
verstaanbaar te maaken. 

Page 506. 

Dat het verleenen van beneficien, als daar zijn die van relief substantiaal, cessie, respijt, 
atterminatie en andere, die doorgaans met committimus aan den regter worden verleend, in 
alien gevalle aan een boofdgebieder niet alleen zoude staan, dog de ministers op de buiten 
comptoiren omtrend bet acoordeeren derzelve zeer naauw zijn bepaald, onder recommendalie, 
zig tot narigt te laten strekken dat zulke beneficien zoo min mogelijk, en niet als om gewigtige 
redenen moeten worden foegestaan. 

Page 508. 

Dat in oas crimineel de procedm-es, conform de wet, extra ordinair moeten worden begonnen 
dog den regter bij het retourneeren van den eisch en de etnkken, waarmede den fiscaal dezelve 
tragt te verifieeren, met alle mogelijke nauwkenrigheid beboord te oordeeleu, of de misdaad 
daarin klaar is beweeaen, dan wel nadere bewijsen of opheldetingen nodig zijn, en of dienvol- 
gende de zaak is geconstitucerd, om extraordinair te worden afgedaan, of om den gevangenen 
in een ordinair proces to admitteeren en dat, dewijl dezea aangaande een klaar en duidelijk 
VQorsebrift voor de regters op de buiten comptoiren word gevonden in bet d*"' deel van de door 
wijlen den Heer Eaad extraordinair Louis Taillefert ontworpen ruwe sobets of manier van 
proeedeeren, hetzelve zoo veel doenlijk tot narigt moet dienen. ' ‘ 

Page 510. 

Dat om den fiscaal zijne procedures ordinario modo to laten entameeren, wanneer nit de 
iugewonnen enquesten blijkt dat den beschuldigde zig met nitvlugten behelpt, die onderzoek 
vereijschen, zulks sonde strekken in prejudioie van den fiscaal en ook van bet regt der 
maatsobappij. 

Mitsgaders dat de extraordinaire procedures daartoe zijn ingerigt, om, langs een korte weg, 
op en omtrend alle de deelen van de zaak te konnen inquireren, maar zoo er ordinair word 
geprocedeerd, het examineeren van den beklaagden cesseerd, als meede het confronteeren van 
denzelven, hetzij tegen zijne complices, of tegen de getoigen, en hier door dus hot beste 
onderzoek kan worden gedaan naar de nitvlugten waatmeede den beschuldigde zig tragt te 
behelpen, met recommandatie aan den Cominandeur om ideeze omzigtigheid steeds in agt te 
neemen. 

Page 517. 

Dat door een aantal orders, zoo door de Hoog Edele Heeren Zeventienen als deeza 
Eegeering, op de administratie der justitie -van tijd tot tijd gesteld, de bepaaling bereeds is 
gemaakt, dat de justitie haaren onbelemmerde cours gelasten, e'n door geene politieke disposi- 
tien gestremd moet worden, zoo lange den regter zijn ampt behoorlijk exeroeerd, de zaaken 
beliandeld worden zoo als in goede justitie behoord, en een ioder kort, good en overtogen regt 
word gadaau, waarop door de overigheid, en dus in de eerste plaats door de hoofdgebieders, 
wel voornamentlijk moet worden gelet, als eigentlijk hetgeeue zijnde, dat een gebieder in zijne 
commissie ten deezen opzigfce word voorgesehreeven en aanbevoolen, dan dat het waakzaam oog, 
hetwelk een boofdgebieder verpligt is, hier omtrend te houden, egter niet moet intimideoren, 
of eeni»e belemmeringen te weege konnen brengen, maar wanneer een reeele qnade adminis- 
tratie der justitie voorziening vorderd, het als dan de pligt van een lioofd gebieder is, nanwkeurig 
kennisse van zaaken te neemen en met advis van raade, let nodige redres te beraamen, dog dit 
poinot zoo teeder is, dat daar toe niet dan in gevallen van de nilterste noodzaakelijWiem, on 
met alle mogelijke- prndentie moet worden getreeden, en welke prudente omzigtigheid is 
heslooten, den Oommandeur van Angelbeek aan te reoommandeeren. 

- Pago 521. 

Alhoewel de abuisen, die door het emploieeren van inlandsolie tolken konnen worden 
begaan een gebrek is, dat niet wel geremedieerd kan worden, en waar omtrend hot m zondor- 
heid aankomt op den regter en officier van justitie, zoo is egter verstaan den Commandeur van 
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Angelbeok to gelasfcoa do hand to houdon aan twoe Europeesoho jongelingen dio den Hear 
Moons do iulandsoho tanl hccffc laten aanlooren, on die tot tolkon to gcbnxiken, gelijk hier 
ook geachied, met aanaohrijvens om aan deozo Rogeering voor to dragon wat dezelve anooes- 
aive tocgcvoegd zoude konnon -worden. 


Pago 521, 

Wiidors is goedgcvouden on verataan don Ooinmandeur van Angelbeok aan to beveelen 
don vorderon inhoud doezor memorie waarop bij deozo regoering goon apeciaale reflection 
gemaakt, of disposition govallen zijn, ncvons do vooronstaande aanmerkingen on besluiten te 
laten strokken tor zijnor narigt en obsorvatie. 

Page 521. 

En laatstelijk don Hoer Moens voor de gcnomen mooite, tot het inatellen van dat 
achriftuur, te bcdankcn, gelijk ziju Ed. daar voor bcdankt word bi] deezen. 

Batavia in ’t Kaatcol den 10® September 1781 

Per ordonnanoie van Hnnno lioog Edelhecden den (3-onvernenr Generaal en de Raaden 
van Indie. 

H. Goetblobd 

Sec, a. 


3Iarginal notes on the “ Memoir ” left by Mt'. Adrian Ulocns, Councillor Extraordinary of India,, 
departing Governor and Birector of Malabar, to his Worship's successor in office, 
the Oommandeur 'Johan Gerard van Angelbeek. 

Page 111. 

"With regard to the prime minister of the King of Travancore it is resolved and agreed to- 
recommend the Oommandeur to observe the advice given by Mr. Moens (viz.) to make the 
acquaintance of the said, minister, and to send him a small present oceasionaUj and also to- 
oblige him with little things he asks for. 


Page 118. 

The instructions of this Government contained in a special letter to Cochin dated 1st 
October 1771, defining to what extent the Oommandeur may insist on what, has been stipulated 
for in the contract with the King of Travancore (viz.) that after having supplied the whole 
quantity of pepper according to ci.'Utract, a pass must be given to His Highness for every 
300 candies ; and also to what extent to push our claim that His Highness must accordingly 
supply pepper first, before he can obtain passes ; must be kept secret. 

Page 115. 

Although the scheme for making the King of Travancore supply more pepper 'by buying^ 
up all the tobacco which Jaffnapatnam exports and then paying for the pepper not only in 
cash but also in tobacco, seems to this Government rather cumbersome, it is resolved and agreed 
to send an extract from the “ Memoir” of Mr. Moens, so far as this point is concerned, to 
Ordinary Councillor Mr. William Ealck, Governor of Ceylon, in order to invito His Worship’s- 
reflections upon this subject, when opportunity presents itself. 

' Page 116. 

It is agreed to order the Oommandeur van Angelbeek to take care that the pepper accounts- 
of the King of Travancore and the advances made to His Highness are settled annually. 

Page 117. 

Should the King of Travancore renew his formal claims on the Mutuounu’ islands, the- 
Oommandeur shall conform himself to that which has been ordered on this subject by special 
letter of this Government dated 1st October 1771. In the meantime, this also must be kept 
secret. 


Page il8. 

And should he again ui-ge his claims on the islands in question, our officers must remember 
to add to the Es. 16,600 which the Company paid for them Es. 7,000 on account of expenses 
incurred for the 3 paggers (stockades) construeted on them, and so to raise the sum to Rs. 23,000. 

66 
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. Page 124.. 

It. is agreed to order the officials to take care and . to pay particular attention, that the 
taxes on the Canarin Bazar, the Bazar of Pagodingo and Mattanohery must absolutely not be 
raised, but remain the same and be levied in accordance with what is laid down in the> list 
.supplied by king of Cochin, referred to in the Malabar resolution of 13th August 1772. 

' I*age 125. 

Since Mr. Moens thinks it advisable that the proposal of buying up the king of Cochin’s 
right to half of import and export duties should be borne in mind, and since it is th^e opinion of 
his Worship that ihe king, if he gets into very great difficulties and is allowed to do it, would 
certainly like to sell that right, but that if he were prevented by the king of Travancore, the 
latter in that case ought to be directly approached, it is agreed to order the Commandeur Van 
Angelbeek to make a note of this. 

Pago 126. 

With regard to the suggestion of Mr. Moens that the Company might in good faith stop 
paying duty on the special or so called private trade which has been conducted for the last few 
years on this coast on the Company’s account and the king of Cochin might then be persuaded 
to give up his right to half the duty ; having taken into consideration : 

That the conditions of the lease were drawn np at a time when no such private trade was 
conducted on behalf of the Company and that Art : 18 of the lease conditions, on which his 
Worship bases his argument, has no application, since the lease is of much older date than the 
trade. 

That the king, before and during the time that ship authorities disposed of their “ per- 
mitted ” cargoes to private individuals, duly enjoyed the duties thereon, and hence cannot with 
any right be deprived of them by the introduction of a private trade which has been introduced 
for special reasons and by which, if duty were not paid on the goods so dealt with, the king 
would be deprived indirectly in an inadmissible manner of the business which private traders 
would otherwise have ; 

and since these people are excluded on account of the private trade of the Company, it is 
eonsidered that on grounds of good faith, the payment of the ordinary duties on the “permit-- 
ted ” cargoes of the ship officers which are taken over for the Company, cannot and may not 
be refused and that the king of Cochin on the other hand in all fairness may insist upon his 
right of enjoying half the duty on them. 

Page 134. 

The special letter, dated 7th March 1717, written by Mr. Moens to this Government must 
be kept secret. 

Page 139. 

It is agreed that the Commandeur van Angelbeek be recommended, when opportunity 
presents itself, to try and make a map of the lands which the Company occupies in Malabar, 
in the manner proposed by Mr. Moens. ^ 

Page 147. 

And to remember that every effort must he made to collect what is due from the Princes 
•of Collastry to the Company, though it has been paid by the former Commandeur, Weijerman. 

Page 149. 

And no less to remember to collect the debts of the deceased Moorish ruler Ady Eagia 
■should the times (although for the present there seems to he no likelihood of this) bring about 
•a change ; but without having recourse to force, at least for the present. 

. Page 164. . , 

With regard to the making of an offensive and defensive alliance with the Nabob Hyder 
Ali, to which consent has already been given- in secret letters, dated the 10th July of this year-, 

■ to Ordinary Counoillor Mr. Palck and to the Governor of Coromandel van Vlissiugcn, a further 
■observation will he made in connection with the remark of Mr. Moens about the visible desire 
of tlie Nawah to make such an alliance that it must be done with the greatest caution, because 
we cannot bind ourselves longer than for such a period as war is going on between the State 
and England, and this will depend on the state of affairs in Europe, and so a condition must 

■ be made that when we are informed of the discontinuance of war in Europe and peace must he 
mode here, it will be taken in the right spirit, an assurance being conveyed at the same time 
"that care will be taken as far as possible of the interests of the allies of the Company- 
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Pago 10“}. 

At tbo Bamo lime it is ngrccd to rcoommond to his Worship van Angolbcok tho obsorvalion 
of lUr. j\focns to bo on his gnnixi at Crnngnnorc and A 3 ’kotta in ovdoi’ to prevent the Nabob 
breaking thmigh. 


Pago 106. 

And also that he nuist take notioo of the unfavourable dosoription of his personal qualities 
and tho view of Mr. Moons, that having tho Company' siding with him, he would treat it little 
bolter than ho did tho French, and could not ho made uso of for anj’ other purposes than to 
advance his own interests and not those of the Conipanj'; and besides to use ovory preoantion 
and enro with regard to tho Nabob. 


Pago 167. 

Also to bear carofalh' in mind that he is an usurper and a tyrant and that after his death 
groat revolutions are to bo feared, and that on this account one cannot roly on his permanency 
except for so long as ho lives. 

Pago 167. 

And also to hear in mind that tho Mnhrattas might bo set on him and ho might he, if not 
crushed entirely hj' them, at least made small, and also to consider whether something could 
he done in this direction. 

Page 169. 

Purtherraore if occasion presents itself to romombor that if tho Mnhrattas make Hydor Ah’ 
subject to them, or reinstate the kings who fornierl}' paid tribute to them, but whose dominions 
are now ruled b}’ tho Nabob, they might become the neighbours of tho Company more or less. 

Page 170. 

The remark of Mr. Moons that tho Maldivc islanders are paid too little paid in Ceylon for 
their cowries to induce them to take them there in larger quantities will be conveyed to the 
Ceylon administration, an extract from his Worship’s “ Memoir ” being forwarded. 

Pago 187. 

The autborit 3 ' and right of the Company over tho Eoman church andohuveh funds must be 
maintained, the Eoman elcrg 3 ’ being excluded, provided this is done vvith discretion and 
prudence. 

Pago 190. 

If tho pdorhouso is unable to bear tho maintenance of tho sexton and prooentor of the 
chnrch of Cochin, it is resolved and agreed to supply the dofioioncj' from tho Company’s funds, 
and to authorize Commandcur van Angelbcok to disburse the money. 

It is agreed to require tho Reformed Church Connoil of this town to supply two comforters 
of the sick for the forts of Coilan and Calicoylau, when they get them out from the Netherlands. 

Pago 205. 

It is agreed to give the repairs of tho fortifications on the Malabar coast out on contract 
henceforth and on such conditions as are laid down in Appendix No. 5 at the end of Mr. Moens’ 
“ Memoir”. 

Page 208. 

It is agreed to order Commandeur van Angelbeek to tiy to sell the scattered fields of the 
Company in ihe territory of Travancoro, according to tlie proposal of Mr. Moeus, to the king 
of Travancoro, for a sum somewhat proportioned to the revenue, which the Company draws 
from them. 

Page 211. 

It is agreed to demand from Malabar another 100 head of sepoys besides the 120 who are 
still wanting to make up the previous indent. 

Page 211. 

The private collection of pepper being now introduced, it is agreed to authorise Comman- 
deur van Angelbeek to continue it, if ho also trades with private traders, hut only on condition 
that he does not purchase a greater quantity than he can dispose of quickly at a profit, and with 
the recommendation that the purchases should be made secretly. 
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Page 21(3. 

It is agreed to recommend the administration to try again whether it would he possible 
to collect Surat piece-goods for the Company through the northern merchants, especially -now 
that, in all probability, the Company’s factory at Surat is in the hands of the Knglish. 

Page 217. 

On account of the conditions of the present time it is resolved and agreed to order 
Commandenr van Angelbeek to correspond with Mr. Falek, the (3-ovemor of Ceylon, regarding 
the sale of _ pepper on the Malabar Coast, and to authorize him to dispose of so much of this 
article as will not he required in Ceylon during the present uncertainty about the despatch of 
ships to the Netiierlands with cargoes for home. 

Page 218. 

"With regard to the prices of tlie goods in the' various places named by Mr. Moens it is 
agreed to order the administration to forward successive advices here in order that we may 
“ casu qno ” regulate ourselves by them when despatching merchandise. 

Page 219. 

In the same way it is agreed to order the administration to furnish this Government with 
a statement of the different kinds of piece-goods which are imported by the Bomharas, and also 
of the pieces for which these cloths can he obtained in a few parcels, and how much “ casu qno ” 
might be obtained if wanted. 

Page 220. 

^ It is also agreed to order the administration to forward a sample of the saltp^etre which the 
sibars of Eajapur as a rule import, the price for which this “ silt ” can he bought being noted. 

Page 226. 

With regard to the taking over of tho “ permitted ” cargoes of the ship authorities for the 
Company it is agreed to leave that on the same footing as it is, recommending tho Oommandour 
to go to work in the matter according to the best of his judgment. 

Page 243. 

In order to be quite precise and to prevent a wrong conception, Oommandour van Angell)Bok 
will be informed that the contrary of the power of staying oxooution, for well-grounded 
reasons, of orimiual sentences, which has been given to the Administrators in Chief, is not 
properly described as “ approval ” of tho caso and sentouce, but that tho Administrators have 
only to “ assent ” to tho execution being camod out to show that it appears to them that there 
are no reasons why the execution of the sentence should he stayed. 

Page 244. 

In spite of tho good object Mr. Moons has in making his remark that an Administrator, 
might in tho cases quoted ask for tho papers in civil suits just to look at them, Oommaadonr 
van Angelbeek will be iustructed to make use of this device, in itself really inadmissible, as 
little as possible, the more so becanso such a demand for tho records would not only bo useless 
hut it would also include notahlo prejudice to the judge who, tho sentence having boon passed, 
is undoubtedly functus officio hut upon whom however, in so far as it is within the judge’s pro- 
vince, lies, if no appeal is made, tho execution of the sculonob pronounced, which is an important 
part of his jurisdiction, and further if appeal is made, he is only boimd to send tho case to tho judge 
“ ad quera ” in order if ho thinks it advisable, to maintain and to answer for his sontenoo to him. 

Page 244. 

Eurthev, it being noted that Mr. Moons by the “ Fatalia prosocutionis ” really means tho 
“ Patalia appcllntiouis ”, to give relief against the lapse of these “ Fatalia ” belongs to tho judge 
of appeal, hceause this is a matter in respect of which tho party must bo hoard and which must 
1)0 dotenniued before an application ” can bo made aud such suits arc, ns usually follows, 
decided by “ iutorination 

It belongs to the judge of appeal alone to grant ” ,aola pro Deo ” aad in these suits the 
adverse party' is sometimes hc.ird previously according to oiroumstances booaiiso ho may bo 
considerably prcjmiiood. 

Pago 244. 

Althon"h, when appeal has been refused in civil oases, an adminislrator may from motives 
of humanity inform the losing party that tho way of appeal novcrtheloss lies open by direct 
application to the judge “nd quern ”,ycl it might be inconsislont with tho oharacter of an 
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I lii'tt r.' i’<i yintyi s <if itnt-ioi-ti’rifs will be f.iiijifl 

■,tistif,'-r < s' ) r hn;’, i.-.l |iy the Into Mr, l,(finis 

♦ sf.if s!.* ')! ! fis ff\t jv.'iiihli. wsrvi* for infonnntion 


If t*'.'' Hs st wcfi' rv.^i,trvi ;-s 't.s*! she » sori- *' or.ntisrio tud in’’ whi'n it nppear.-t from 
the oht.st!; -1 hy h.iti'. fhst !(:<• n ••'<!•''• J tshri tvfoit" in cvotioii', whirh roiitiiro 

r isinit.r.ti. ji. It w 'tjM t- I'.e },.»"j').ii'- of :’)•• fn •'.5 nn<! i>f th" rifflils of the Coinpsnv. 

Mot'''i'i-r ' 4 .*! " cj,tr,'''titi!it.ty " {■!'* (; inr-' sv.sB pn wrih' i in or tcr tlmt ciiijuirii R iniftht ho 
tnr.-ii' >jisiiV|y ssot isio -it oil th-' ih '..s;!s of th'' i lot if th.i' c.tm' i« t tui'H np “ nniiiinrio 

jtnfvio; ” the rt .ss:):!;s'.:'*n li th'' 1 f. r.mj nUd Slf confns'itiiif: <if him either with his 

n'',.' nij'He' s < r with tli<- witniM ■>, t.ni*, it i« jift l.y th,>"i> nii-.ins tlmt thi> most ofl'eeiivr onijuirv 
rnn 1-' sn.s4i' t-.ln.nl tin' fviitsonis "jiU "liirh the ms-nr. 4 tsi'-s tnln-lp himB''lf. 'I'lie Commnntlon'r 
»!:«n!4 olwsyr ol-f-nc this j.rvrrinticn. 

fai'i- vtn. 

By r> tmmhcr of mih’rs Isi-i <i<>wii fioin tiiuo to l:im> Inith hy the Wot.shijifnl isevonlecn 
n;!<S tSii- Govenmumt scfnrnint; th.- rn]ministr.sti<>n of jnstiee, jt Iins heen pmvidetl nlrendv that 
jnitic*- mn*t hove it- fn-i' eonriir- ntel most not ho Irnnpen t! Iiy ony jiolin'ml mc.'isnres, so' long- 
1 )“ the jtulpc* xore:*!'s his ftim-ticni in n proper nmnm r mid c.sffs ore disposed of n.s jnstioc requires 
f-.nd e'ery one ohlnin" jnstire (juieldv, Wi-Il mid conehiMVcly ; to whieh ntiention iijusl he ]inid hr 
the ont’noritirs, mid ki in the lirst pirn-' tiy tlm Administn\tnr« in Chief; for it is this thnl pro- 
perly sfieoh.ing- is por'orii'i-d mid recoinin' iidi <1 to mi Aiimiuistmtor in hi*) commis.sioii ; necordingly 
the wiilehfn! eye, whirli on Adinini-tnt'.or i^ hound to heep on thesi* tiiinge, nuist, not intimi- 
date or create oh'taclr-; ; hti! whi-n n really hrel .s'linini-trafioii of jnslieo requires (n he provided 
iiqniiist, then it "ill Ic the ihity of mi Administrator in Chief to enquire enrofully and, with 
adviee of his Coiim-ii, to c•oneert llie nee. s-nry redre- s ; Imt tlio matter is so dolieatc Unit rocourao 
must not ho had (o soch nn-nsiirr-! save in ea'-esof extn-me necessity luid witli ull ])Ossil)lo prudonoo ; 
which prudent eircumspeetion will he ri-eoinmendfei (o (Joninimideiir van Aiigclheelc. 

J’ngo 2-58. 

Allhontrli Urn evils whieh may result from employing untivo irderprotors i.s a dofoot wliioh 
can hardly he remedied and which eono-rn especially Iho judge and tlio public prosoontor, 
Commaudenr vmi An”clhcol; v.-ili ha ordered to keep two liuropoaii hoys, who liavo hnou ordered 
hy Mr. Moims to learn the native liiiignnge, and to use them as inlerpretors, as is tlio custom 
here also, with jnstructions to propose to lliis Government what pay should ho given to thorn 
from time to lime. 

Pago 2-58. 

Again it is resolved and agreed to recommend to tho Commandciir van Angolbook for his 
information and guidance the further contents of this momoir, npon which no spocinl oommonta 
have been made, or orders passed, together with the foregoing romarka and resolutions. 



JtOKNS. 
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Pngc 2‘18. 

And Instly it is rcsolvfd to timid: Mr. Mooiis for tln' trouble token in writing tin's 
tlicllmiiks of tlie Govcrntnenl being ueeortlingly hevoby eonveytd to liis Worship. 

Hatnvin, in thoCnstle, 10th Septeinher 176], 

l’>y order of the Right Worshipful the Govornor-Gcnornl and Comieil of India. 
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Duyvensohot, Serjeant, Deserter . ' . 

Edapalli— Eopolim. 
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Egypt 

Elayadatu Svarupam (Elleda Buruvan) 

Elias X, PatriaroE .... 
Ellangalur Svarupam (Edapalli family) 
England, English .... 


Enkhuizen 
Entyohians (sect) 

Ezeohiel Bahhi, merchant 
Ealfik, Governor of Ceylon 
Eanam (coin) . 

Eeradalva (Alwayel . 

Eerreira, TJ. E., Portngnese Commander 
Figaredo Salgado, E. da . 

First Advocate of the Company 
Fiscal (pnhlio prosecutor) . 

Fiscal, independent . 

' Florentius a Jesu, Friar . 

Forbes, J. nnthor 
Formosa .... 

Fort Marlborough . 

Foster, ^F., ■writer . 

Franohimont, Q. G. 

Franciscans 
French, France 


Friesland, bastion . 

Frnita canjara (medicine) 

Fryer, J. author 
Gallevat, galvet (boat) . 

Gallioon (coin) 

Gama, Vasco ii, explorer 

Qamel (boat) 

Gardenijs, A., Governor of Coromandel. 
Gariofiels (cloves) . 

Gatte-gamber (gamboge) 

Geddes, author 
Gelderland, bastion 
Getia, Gberia 
Gessiapats 
Gingee — tee Jinji. 

Giuseppe de B. Maria, Father, authdr 
Goa . 


Goens, EijHof van, Governor-General 

Qoens, Kijklof van. Junior 
Goga 
Goloonda 

Goldsborough, Sir J. 

Goliath, J., Interpreter . 

Qollenesse, J. V. Stein van, Commandeur 
of Malabar . 

Gombroon 
Gooting, Rev. P. . 

Gonvea, author 
Graaffi, "W. J. van der 
Grab (ship) 

Griesen, Rev. H. . 

Groningen, bastion 
Guilder (coin) 

Gurap — tee Grab. 

Gurip (Nair title) . 

Guzerat 

Hagen, S. van der. Admiral 
Hamilton, A., author 
Harmensz, W. 

Harsteede, A. 

Hartley, Col. 

Havart, author 
Heemskerok, J. van 
Heirtenberg, J., 

Heijnen, Rev. B. . 

Hertenberg, J. . . 

Hiranya Garbbamu (golden -womb) 
ceremony . . 

Holland, bastion 
Honavar — tee Onore. 

Hoop, van der. First Advocate 
Hoorn ..... 

Hough, author 
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Houtnian, explorer 
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. 22, 23, 63, 55, 

Hugh . 
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66, 69 

Hnisman, M. . 




92, 121 
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Hupperts, Rev. Q. . 
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67, 129 

Hustaert, J. . 




. 12, 13, 16 

. 10, 21, 23, 36-8, 

Hyderabad 
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63,54,67-70, 74, 

Hyder Ali 




. 17, 22, 26, 31, 35, 
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37, 38, 101, 108, 

48, 160, 165, 161, 





116-17, 126, 129 

163, 165-68, 212, 





-36, 140, 142, 146, 
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148-67, 169, 170, 
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172, 186, 202, 

177-78 





204, 206-7, 209, 

.74,93,193-98, 222 





210, 212, 216, 

179-80 





217, 227. 

. 41-2, 64, 56, 63, 

larrious, P., author 




9, 82 

73, 126, 136, 200 

Ignatius XXtII, Patriarch 



176 

87 

Ikkeri 

. 


, 

69, 200 

11 

Ikkeri pagoda (coin) 

, 

, 

, 

. 41, 69, 78, 200 
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Imhoff, G. w. van, Governor- General 

. 4, 23, 26-8, 37, 
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40, 63, 66, 73, 76, 

.29-31, 34, 81, 24.5 





80-3, 88, 110, 128 

29 

Innemaka 




64, 127 

184 

Interdict 




117, 138 

31, 34, 37 

leaacs, P. 




237-38 

3 

leaacksz, I. 




94 

36 

Ittikella Menon 




60 

16, 28 

.Taocatra 




• 3 

66 

Jacobites (sect) 




178 

. 12,16, 91, 181-3 

Jaoobsz, W. B., the Right Worshipful 

20-3, 60„63 

. 4, 10,18, 36, 38, 

Jacomo da Padua, Friar 




181 

74, 89, 94, 133, 

Jaffna, Jaffnapatnam 




. 8, 30, 111-16, 218 

145, 160, 162, 165, 

Jagerkana (molasses) 




220 

166-66, 170, 212 

J amhi 




• 3, 4 

16 

JanaparR (whetstone) 
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. 221 

Jansz, Rev. B. 
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. 28 

Japan . . . 




. 3, 4, 39, 181, 217 

. 17, 69, 151, 168 

Java 




. JPattim. 

42, 64, 73 

Javely (a grain) 




220 

174-76, 181 

Jerusalem 
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79, 87, 209 

Jerzelin (gingely) . 




219 
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Jesuits 




. 12, 15, 61, 91, 92, 
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176, 181-84 

. • 220 

Jews 

« 


. 

. 38, 87, 101, 133, 
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173, 181, 192-98, 

16, 206 





216, 222 


11-4, 18,40, 174, 
183 

E-14, 34, 68, 152, 
166, 169, 176, isl- 
es, 200, 218 

8-17, 49, 121. 
176, 191, 197 
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91 R 

7, 10, 11, 17 
49 
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23-E, 31-6, 37, 
128, 202 
4 

191 
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224, 237-39 
. 17,69,168 
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16 

42, 149 

20, .63 
6, 218 
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21, 67, 68, 87 
6 
74 
37 
49 
6 
64 
191 

2, 20, 63, 127, 128 
110 

16, 206 

103- 

29 

171, 176 


John XXII, Pope . 

J ordan, Friar 
Jorge, Archdeacon . 

Josephus a Sta Maria — tee Giuseppe di B 
Maria. 

Kaa, W. van der, interpreter . 

Kalanju (a weight) 

Kaliyan fanam — tee Gallioon. 

Kampen, N. G. van., author . 

Kan (measure) ... 
Kanakasabhai Pillai, V., author 
Kargarony (medicine) 

Kempsjent, Native Chief 
ICetel, B., Commandeur of'Malabar 
Ketsmandu, port 
Kharder Khan, General 
Kilkare 

Kismis (raisins) 

Klerk de Reus, author 

Koima (rights over temples) 

Konkani 
Koratti — tee Coretty. 

Kottayam — tee Gottatta. 
Krankenbezoeker (eooleaiastio) 

Krishna Anavy, Travanoore officer 
Kudangulur — tee Cranganore. 

Kudumi Chatties .... 

La Bourdonnais, M. de, French Comman- 

denr 

Laccadive Islands — tee Lakkerdiva 
Islands. 

La Croze, author 
Lacn, Major van der 
Lnnoy, Deserter 
Lanqnin (sugar) 

Laeoorins (Native Christian troops) 

Lasso, B de, Cosmographist . 

Last (a weight) . . _ . 

Lekkerdiva Islands (Laccadives) 

Leper Asylum 
Leroy, G. • • 

Linden, H. van der. Interpreter 
Linschoten, author . . 
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219 
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123, 200 


32, 240 
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Lobs, J., Coramandenr of Malabar . 
Lodge (factory) .... 

Logan, writer .... 

Loyola, Iguatina .... 

Luobnow 

M aatsuy ber, Governor-General 
Maoao, Portuguese settlement in China 


Macassar 

Mackenzie, G. T., -writer 

Madura country, coast 

M.<dagasoar 

Maddaoara 

Madras 

Magadotties (cloths) 
Mahe, French Settlement 


Mahomet Ali of the Carnatic 
Mahrattas 


Maj ores, (the Seventeen) 

Malacca 
Malays 
Maldives 
Malek Medina 
Malianharre 
SI amanga festival . 

Manapar 
Manar 
Manattu 
Manoa (weight) 

Mandelslo, author 
Mangalore 

Mangatty . . 

Manioordi 
Manilla 
Manjesoram 
Mannaootta 

Mannu Chatty, Merchant 
Maprana 
Mar Abraham 
Mar Basilins 
Mar Gabriel 
Mar Gregoriu-s 
Mar Jacob 
Mar Johannes 
Mar Jozd 
Mar hlardina 
Mar Peroses 
Mar Sapor 
Mar Simon 
Mar Thomas 

Mar Thomd . . . - 

hlsr Thomd Gampho (or De Campo) 
Marambin (titlol 
Marmanjol (medicine) 

Slaronites (sect) . . • , 

hlarta (De Martha, Marteneur) principality. 

Marlanda Varma, King of Travancore 
Martapura 
hfasulipatam 
Mateer, S , author 
Maten A., Commandeur of Malabar 
Mathias Gampho (or do Campo) 
Mattanchery . ' . 


Mattumo 
Mauritius 

Mavilcarre, Mavelioarre 
Maxwez, Hev. J . 

Mazius. llev. M. 
hledelor. Resident 
Moeckcren, C. van, Interpreter 
Mcorland, Rev. R. 

Mendos, Father F. G. ._ - - 

Mendcs, Silvester, Captain, of Topasses 
SI eneses. Archbishop 
Mostios (half-castes) 

Menlman, Sergeant . - , i, , • 

Moydon, A. ran dor, Governor of Ceylon 
Michelman, M, Commandeur of Malabar 
- -Middlobnrg • 

Milne Eao, G., author ... 
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■ 33, 36, 83, 211 
6, 30, 75, 79, 170 
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172 
65, 66 
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42 
220 

7, 17, 68, 151, 
165, 166, 168, 199, 
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20, 69, 62, 76, 
107, 126, 183,186 
91, 186 
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218 

20, 66, 120 
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63. 127 
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176, 177 
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176, 181 
176-78 
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173 
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177, 178 
176,183, 184 

65 
221 
173, 178 
20, 23, 66, 
93, 107 
23-6,63,110 
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6,7 
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176, 183 
91,124, 176, 177. 
186, 186 

146 
3 

.84, 93,107, 177 
191 
191 
141 
88 
191 
182 

84, 90, 03, 94 
176, 176, 182 
14,16,186 
61 
7-10 


6,29,101 

171 


Mirragomma (a gum) 

Mocha .... 

Mocquaa— Sfe Muquas. 

Modaim 

Moens, A., Governor of Malahar 

Moguls .... 
Mphnr (coin) 

Molandin, Native Chief 
Molekki (Uulki), port . 
Molendurty 

Moluccas .... 
Monophysites (sect) 

Mousoon (in the sense of season) 
Montedilly . . . 

Moors (Muhammadans) . . 

Sloorish ducat . . . 

Morari Kao, Slahratta Chief 
Slosnl .... 

Moydiricotta — See Sluyirioodu. 
Mudaliar (headman) 

Muyiiioddu .... 

'1 nkknvas — See Muquas. 

Muquaa (a fishing caste) 
Murianatty 

Muscat .... 
.Muton .... 

Mutucnnu Islands 
Mnziris .... 
Mylapore .... 
Mysore .... 

Naga Porho, merchant . 

Nagasaki .... 
Nagulavamsa, Dutch factory 
Nanjinadii 
Nanojattu Caimals 
Natjeny (ragi) 

Navacadda Caimals . ■ . 

Neck, 8 C. van . . . 

Nediyirippu Svarnpam (Zamorin’s 
Nedumporam 
Negapatam 

Nerhale (beans) 

Nestorius, Nestorians (sect) . 
Nicolai, Rev. W. 
f<ienhof, J, author 
Nilieseram, river 
Niquaniasses (a cloth) . 

Nizam Ali of the Deccan 
Hiiampatnm 

Noort, O de ... 

Northern Ciroars 
Nossa Senbora de Gratia, oburch 
Obie de Meter, Rev. B. . 
Odiamper — See Diamper. 

Ola (palm-leafl 
Olibannm (a gnm) 

Ondermeulen, C. van der 
Onore, port . 

Orientals (Malay troops) 

Orissa 

Oriue, Historian 
Ormns salt • . 

Orphanage (Woeshuis) 

Ovcryssel, bastion . 

Padnng 

Paddinjattu Svarnpam, Oranganore 
Pagger (stookade) . 

Pagoda (coin) 

Pagodingo 
Palam (a weight) . 

Falam (protection-money) 
Falostijiery 
Palcole, patch factory 
Palembang 
Palen (boat) . 

Palliport 

Palma, Father P. P. de 
Palurgatty 
Palyat Achan 

Panda] (shod) . 

Pandalam 

Pandit (native scholar) 

Pandy country 
Pannapaly 
Panniynrknr faeJion 
Paolino di S. Bartolomeo, author 
Paparaoar (bi-earhonato of soda) 
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41, 69 
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Papinivattam— Paponetty. 
Papouetty, Dutch province . 


Parapur . . . . . 

Paravas (caste) 

Parra (weight, land-measure)'. 
Parra, van dor, Governor-General 
Parra Elledom 
Paro, Kingdom 


Paru {in Travanoore) 

Paruas — Set Paravos. 

Parur — See Paru. 

Pastaejes (pistacohio) 

Patjapat (perfume) 

Patras, A., Governor-Genera] . 

Pattarese 

Payenohery Nair 

' Payeng (umbrella) 

Pedetmany (medioine) . 

Pedro, Priar 

Pegu ....... 

Peritalli, principality 

Periyar, river 

•" Permitted ” cargoes 
Persia ..... 

Perumpadapn Svarnpam (Cochin family) 
Perusandram . . ; . . ” 

Petapuli, Dutch factory . 

Petrie, Major .... 

Pesa, Dutch factory 
■ Picol (weight) . . ; . 

Pimentel, Pather A. 

Pindinivattat Svarnpam (Parur family) 
Pit, L., Governor of Coromandel . 

PlanoiuB, P 

Pliny 

Political Council (Eaad van Politie) 
Pondicherry ..... 
Poimani 

Porca-Satf Purahad. 
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132, 13t, 137, 168, 
169, 186, 204. 

• 66 
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42,79,127,207 
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20 

20, 69, 61, 78, 87, 
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163, 198. 
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Porto Kovo .... 
Predihant (Chaplain) ! 

Priests’ Island 
Prince Kegent (managing member 
rnlmg family) 

Pula (Pillai, Nair title) . 

Puleiijica .... 

Pulioat, Dutch Settlement 
Pulioaro .... 

Punatur . . ’ ' 

Punjatty Perumal . 

PuraKad, principality 
Purbander, port 
Purser Marine (Eguipagie-Meester) 
Putjnb (incense) 

Puyata (a dye) • . 

■Quilon, Portuguese and Dutob Settle 


'QnUon {anam (a ooin) 

Quinam • . ! ' 

Q,nipersols (oinbrellaa) ] 

Radix China (medicine) 

Raj adore (Native official) i 
Raja fanam (coin) 

^R’ajapui . / , 

Ramatally .... 

:^ma Varma, Kin^ of Travancore 
Kaynal, A.'bbd, author 

(coin) . . . , 

RepoUm (.Edapalli) * 

^vil , priuoipBlity 

g^eede.pranoinavan. . . . . 

Eiieede, H. a. van, Commandeur of Malabar 

rnttenA?""' • - ■ 

St.™)""'’; 1'"“' 
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41, 42, 86 
20,66,57, 71, 87, 
129-31, 172, 184 
66 
49 

2, 12, 17, 
32, 49, 61 
181 
182 


Rix-dollar , 

Rodrigues, Domingo 
Roomal (cloth) 

Rose, Rotz (Boz), Pather 
Rotterdam 
Rninas-root (a dye) 
Sabander (Cnetoms ofdoer) 
Sadras, Dutch factory 
Salarmoniao 
Saleh (a medioine) 
Salempurie (oloth) 

Sales, Krancis de 
Salsette . 

Salvador a Begibus, Father 
Samarang, 

Sambasy Angria Sarkel 
San Lazaro 
Sappan-wood 
Sataf (shroff) 

Sarasvat Brahmins 
Surhaia Svarnpam 
Snata Vardes (Sarasvati) 
Bohelling (coin) 

Sohetine, Bev. A. . 
SoheriuB, Rev. 3. . 

Soherpenzeel, Father M. 
Scholarohs (school hoard) 
Schouten, Wamar 
Sohouten Wouter, author 

Sohreveliue, Bev. 0. P. . 
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176, 182 
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219 
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200 
41, 84 
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31, 32, 81, 241 

81 

11, 12, 16, 16, 

32, 40, 73, 219 
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Sobastiani — See Giuseppe de S. Maria. 
Selencia, 

Seneschal, Q. 

Senff, Governor of Malabar 
Seringapatam 
Sermento, Ignatio, Portuguese Commander 
Seventeen, The (Committee of DirectoTe) 
Sezilles, Rev. C. 

’8 Gravenzande 
Siam .... 

Sibar (ship) . 

Siersma, B., Commandeur of 
Signatty (King of Qnilon) 


Malabar 


29 & Fixttim, 


Sind .... 

Singapore 

Sivaji . • • 

Sjangara Ira'visri . 

Solor .... 

Sonar (caste) . • . 

SonderdsB Vistnadas, Merchant 
Soonur 
Souza, F. de. 

Spain 

Spiaulter (a metal) 

Spilbergh, J. van. 

Sr. Sande 

StavorinuB, J. 8., author 


Stein van Gollenesse, J. V . — See 
.Stevens, Maria 
St. lago 
Stiver (coin) . 

St. Louis . ■ 

Stroomhurg Bastion 
Strutt, S. . - • 

St. Thomas 
St. Thomd 
Sumatra 

Su nda . . • ■ 

Surat . . . • 


Sury (toddy) . . • • 

Svarnpam, (ruhng family) 
Swaardecroon— Bee Zwaardeoroon 
Syrian Christians 


'raohetta Munanoar 
Taijouan 
Tamhaan 
Tamhor (dates) 

Tanore . • • 

Tegnapatnam (Cuddalore) 
Tekfeenkore . 


Tellicherry 
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Tengapatnam (in Travancore) 
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Terhurg, F 
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66 

Temate 



6 

Tevengel Nair 
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'i’exeida, I 



89 

Thanna .... 



181 

Thomas Cana .... 



172 

Thomas, Saint 



171, 174 

Thomas de Tolentino, Friar 



181 

Thomas Xahallaha 



175 

Timor 



5 

Timothy, Patriarch 



173 

Tippu Sultan 



37 

Xirkenapaly 



66 

Tiriievay (Tirunavayi) . 



66 

Tirvanandaporam (Trivandrum) 



93 

Todomale .... 



172 

Tomineron (timber measure) 



77, 202 

'J’ongeren, S. van. Interpreter 



111, 194 

Tonquin .... 
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3 

Topasses (seod-aesimilated Indiana) 


14, 89, 188-89 

Travancore . . _ . 



JPattim. 

Trioolpaconna, a medicine 
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